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CHAPTER 1 


Coming to Terms with the Late Medieval Altarpiece 


In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, miniature hornbooks 3-4 inches 
long with a handle were covered with paper that was inscribed with a cross, 
the alphabet, and the Lord’s Prayer. As an added incentive, the hornbooks were 
often made from gingerbread so that after a child had successfully consumed 
his lesson, he could ingest the book as well.! In a similar vein, for Gertrude 
of Helfta, reading her work becomes an act of tasting; and images are the ve- 
hicle for transcendence: belief has become contingent on seeing.” In the later 
medieval period, the divisions between the five senses were not as zealously 
maintained;? to see a devotional object was to touch that object. Vision was a 
corporeal experience.* 





1 Susan Stewart, On Longing: Narratives of the Miniature, the Gigantic, the Souvenir, the 
Collection (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 1993), 42. Mary Ruefle (Madness, 
Rack, and Honey Collected Lectures (Seattle and New York: Wave Books, 2012), 141-142) in- 
vokes the beautiful Jewish custom of placing a drop of honey on the cover of a child’s first 
book and inviting the child to lick the honey so that he will know what sweetness lies within. 

2 Gertrude of Helfta has been compared to John in Revelation 10.10. See Jeffrey F. Hamburger, 
"Speculations on Speculation: Vision and Perception in the Theory and Practice of Mystical 
Devotion,” in Deutsche Mystik im abendlündischen Zusammenhang. Neu erschlossene 
Text, neue methodische Ansátze, neue theoretische Konzepte, ed. Walter Haug and Wolfram 
Schneider-Lastin, Kolloquium Kloster Fischingen 1998 (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 2000), 392. 

3 Much attention has been focused on the medieval senses in recent scholarship; see 
Gordon Rudy, The Mystical Language of Sensation in the Middle Ages (London: Routledge, 
2002); the essays in Elizabeth Harvey, ed., Sensible Flesh: On Touch in Early Modern Culture 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003); and the essays in Simon Thomson and 
Michael Bintley, eds., Sensory Perception in the Medieval West, Utrecht Studies in Medieval 
Literacy 32 (Marston: ISD, 2016). 

4 This phenomenon has been studied by numerous scholars; for example, see Suzannah 
Biernoff, Sight and Embodiment in the Middle Ages (Hampshire and New York: Palgrave, 2002), 
esp. 95-103 and 133-164. See also Hans Belting, "Image, Medium, Body: A New Approach to 
Iconology,” Critical Inquiry 31/2 (Winter 2005): 302-319; Jacqueline Jung, "The Tactile and the 
Visionary: Notes on the Place of Sculpture in the Medieval Religious Imagination,” in Looking 
Beyond: Visions, Dreams and Insights in Medieval Art and History, ed. Colum Hourihane, Index 
of Christian Art, Occasional Papers x1 (Princeton: Princeton University and Pennsylvania 
State Press, 2010), 203-240. Also, see Beth Williamson, "Sensory Experience in Medieval 
Devotion: Sound and Vision, Invisibility and Silence," Speculum 88/1 (2013): 1-43. This subject 
is sensitively explored in the work of Corine Schleif, see her "Medieval Memorials—Sights 
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FIGURE1  Rumilly-les-Vaudes, Church of St.-Martin, overview of retable, polychromed and 
gilded stone, c. 1533. 


The haptic nature of vision is one of the underlying themes that will be ex- 
plored in this book. My goal is to examine the late medieval altarpiece through 
a miniaturist's lens, for these large polyptychs are inhabited by a teeming 
group of figures that enact the entire Passion of Christ or scenes from the 
life of the Virgin (Figs. 1-2). The resulting tableaux vivants invite the viewer 
to suspend disbelief and enter the sculptural micro-drama. The carved figures 
beckon one into the space and, once there, to walk among them, for there is 





and Sounds Embodied; Feelings, Fragrances and Flavors Re-membered,” Senses and Society 
5/1 (2010): 73-92; "St. Hedwig's Personal Ivory Madonna: Women's Agency and the Powers of 
Possessing Portable Figures," in The Four Modes of Seeing: Approaches to Medieval Imagery in 
Honor of Madeline Harrison Caviness, ed. Evelyn Staudinger Lane, Elizabeth Carson Paston, 
and Ellen M. Shortell (Farnham: Ashgate, 2009), 382-404; "Seeing and Singing, Touching 
and Tasting the Holy Lance: The Power and Politics of Embodied Religious Experiences in 
Nuremberg 1424-1524,” in Signs of Change: Transformations of Christian Traditions and their 
Representation in the Arts 1000—2000, ed. Nils Holger-Petersen, Claus Clüver, and Nicolas Bell 
(Amsterdam and New York: Rodopi, 2004), 401-426. See also Elina Gertsman, Worlds Within: 
Opening the Medieval Shrine Madonna (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 


2015), 101—113. 
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FIGURE 2.  Rumilly-les-Vaudes, Church of St.-Martin, Resurrection 
from retable, polychromed and gilded stone, c. 1533. 


ample space—even if that space is only imaginative.° The embodied presence 
of a sculptural work, which imbues it with tactility, leads the viewer directly to 
God. Our highly developed sense of touch, according to Aquinas, distinguish- 
es man from other animals.’ Touch could be dangerous as it was of the earth, 





5 Caroline Walker Bynum, Christian Materiality: An Essay on Religion in Late Medieval Europe 
(New York: Zone Books, 2011), 67. 

6 Jung, "The Tactile and the Visionary," 207—215. 

7 Thomas Aquinas, Aristotle’s De Anima in the Version of William of Moerbeke and the 
Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. K. Foster and S. Humphries (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1951), 303 as cited in Jung, "The Tactile and the Visionary,” 208, n. 23. 


See also Hans Henrik Lohfert Jorgensen, "Sensorium: A Model for Medieval Perception; 
in The Saturated Sensorium: Principles of Perception and Mediation in the Middle Ages, ed. 
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the material, and thus further away from the living God. But the divine was 
present in the textured world recreated on the altarpiece and apprehended by 
the corporeal eye of the viewer. 

The miniature world of the altarpiece remains an island: all diminutive mod- 
els maintain strict boundaries. For example, Lilliput was an island of perfect 
order, proportion, and balance.? Yet the manner in which the sculptural world 
of the altarpiece functioned was to create a dialectic between the interior and 
exterior, the private and public space, the space of the subject and the space of 
the viewer? Indeed, the density of detail in these miniature panoramas leads 
to the arrest of temporal reality so that the sculptural events are etched upon 
the memory of the worshiper (Fig. 3). And because the accumulation of detail 
renders the retable verbose,'° the narrative in turn becomes increasingly sig- 
nificant as the reduction in physical dimensions results in an intensification of 
meaning. The more condensed the story, the more it transcends time and be- 
comes the equivalent of a carved proverb." The miniature story of the Passion 
or the life of Mary is secured in a chamber in the house of memory for one to 
visit and revisit in the Christian's journey towards salvation. 


Terminology 


This chapter will both delineate the parameters of the late medieval pe- 
riod and offer a working definition of an altarpiece. The recent publication 
of Ethan Matt Kavaler's book on Renaissance Gothic points to the ambigu- 
ity surrounding the period when these carved altarpieces/retables became so 
prominent.'? The term late medieval may appear evasive, however, it is used in 
a relative sense to distinguish this period from the more clearly circumscribed 
boundaries of the Gothic age that preceded it. For the purpose of this study, 
the fourteenth through the early sixteenth centuries constitute the late medi- 
eval period. Art historians have dubbed the same period Renaissance, so late 





Hans Henrik Lohfert Jorgensen, Henning Laugerud, and Laura Katrine Skinnebach 
(Gylling: Aarhus University Press, 2015), 40; Gertsman, Worlds Within, 149158. 

8 Stewart, On Longing, 67—68. Stewart notes that Gulliver's senses are all reduced to the 
visual and that it was his eyes that were constantly threatened by the Lilliputians. 

9 Ibid., 68—69. See below, Chapter 5 pp. 161-175. 

10 Gaston Bachelard, The Poetics of Space, trans. Maria Jolas (Boston: Beacon Press, 1969), 
160. According to Bachelard, detailed descriptions are automatically verbose! 

11 Stewart, On Longing, 46-53. See also Paul Binski, “The Heroic Age of Gothic and the 
Metaphors of Modernism,” Gesta 52/1 (2013): 3-19, esp. 10-11. 

12 Ethan Matt Kavaler, Renaissance Gothic (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2012). 
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FIGURE 3 Rumilly-les-Vaudes, Church of St.-Martin, detail of Way 
to Calvary from retable, polychromed and gilded stone, 
C. 1533. 


medieval is a useful fiction at best.!3 The aesthetic penchant for narrative ex- 
cess, gruesome and graphic details of the Passion, and homey details culled 
from the life of the Virgin align the retables from this period with the tenor of 
the later Middle Ages. 

The definition of an altarpiece and whether it differs from a retable, and 
how this genre of religious artifact functioned in its ecclesiastical context, are 
equally difficult to pin down." For the purpose of this book, the terms retable 





13 See Susie Nash, Northern Renaissance Art (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008). 
14 See Beth Williamson, “Altarpieces, Liturgy, and Devotion,” Speculum 79 (2004): 341-406. 
See also Justin E.A. Kroesen, “The Altar and its Decorations in Medieval Churches. 


A Functionalist Approach," Medievalia 17 (2014): 153-183 for an attempt at clarifying the 
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and altarpiece will be used interchangeably, even though the former is more 
often associated with a long and low rectangular form and the altarpiece with 
a more vertical shape. Though most scholars acknowledge that it is too facile 
to relate the apotheosis of the altarpiece to the liturgical prominence awarded 
the Host in the wake of the Lateran Council of 1215, older scholarship still pos- 
its this as a causal theory in the flourishing of retables.!° 

This chapter will also probe the effect that medium has upon the worshiper. 
Did the intricately carved altarpieces found in the later medieval period func- 
tion in a different way from their painted counterparts? Was the choice to use 
paint or sculpture purely an economic one, or did geographic predilections 
come into play? Geographically this study will focus on altarpieces found in 
Burgundy and Champagne. The two regions were geographically linked, and 
even when the importance of the fairs of Champagne began to wane, the kin- 
ship between the arts of the two territories remained strong. 


Chapter 2: Crisenon: A Tale of Two Retables 


The religious community of Notre-Dame of Crisenon in Burgundy, a now de- 
stroyed Benedictine nunnery, would never have garnered more than one star 
in the latest volume of Medieval Monasteries Worth a Visit (had such a guide- 
book existed). Yet this community once possessed a beautiful stone retable of 
the fourteenth century (Fig. 4) and another painted and gilded wooden retable 
from the sixteenth century (Fig. 5), both of which may now be found in the 
Musée-Abbaye Saint-Germain in Auxerre. The stone retable recounts the 
Infancy of Christ, and the freestanding wooden figures of the later example 
enact the last days of the Virgin's life, her death, and above, her Coronation 
by God and Christ. What do we know about this abbey, its art-savvy abbesses, 
and the fate of these two retables? How does a community of nuns warrant 





terminology. The foundational study on the altar remains that of Joseph Braun, Der christ- 
liche Altar in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 2 vols. (Munich: Karl Widmann, 1924); 
numerous regional studies have been written, as well as collections of essays that cross 
geographical boundaries. 

15 Williamson, "Altarpieces," 347, n. 31 citing Paul Binski, "The Thirteenth-Century English 
Altarpiece" in Norwegian Medieval Altar Frontals and Related Material: Papers from the 
Conference in Oslo 16th—19th December 1989, Acta ad Archaeologiam et Artium Historiam 
Pertinentia 11 (Rome, 1995), 48. 

16 Only the earlier example is on display in the museum in Auxerre as the wooden retable is 
in restoration. I was fortunate enough to see the latter in 2014 thanks to the generosity of 
the museum director, M. Philippe Amourette. 
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FIGURE 4 Retable of the Infancy of Christ from the Monastery of Crisenon, Musée-Abbaye 
Saint-Germain, Auxerre, stone, c. 1300. 


not one but two beautiful works of art that represent the early life of the Savior 
and the later life of the Virgin Mary, the Queen of Heaven and intercessor for 
mankind? Could the female context of the later altarpiece have governed the 
choice of the Virgin’s glorification as the subject for the high altar? And finally, 
does possession of these stylistically disparate retables confer, a posteriori, an 
art historical consciousness upon the abbesses of Crisenon? Each retable will 
be considered in the order in which it was created, and we shall then consider 
the questions posed by the two works of art. 


Chapter 3: The Aesthetics of Immersion: The Reception of the 
Retable by the Worshipers 


Two fifteenth-century retables are now housed in a contemporary church dedi- 
cated to Saint Roch in the Niévre. The earlier of the two works, dedicated to the 
life of the Virgin and dating from the middle of the century, was commissioned 
by Philippe de Ternant, chambellan of Philippe le Bon, and his wife Isabeau de 
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FIGURE 5 Retable from Monastery of Crisenon, Musée-Abbaye Saint-Germain, Auxerre, 
polychromed and gilded wood, 16th century. 


Roye, for the chapel in their cháteau dedicated to the Virgin (Fig. 6). The outer 
wings are painted and the inner panels are carved wood that has been painted 
and gilded. The retable dedicated to the Passion of Christ is composed of the 
same mixed media (Fig. 7). Charles de Ternant, son of Philippe, companion 
of Charles le Téméraire, commissioned the second altarpiece and it was des- 
tined for the major altar in the new church in Ternant." The origin of these 
altarpieces is shrouded in mystery, though a Brussels or Brabangon atelier is 
proposed for both.!8 What is so compelling about this duo of retables is their 
eloquence and the fluidity with which the artists have combined painting and 





17 Judith Kagan, Aubert Gérard, and Anne Gérard-Bendelé, "Le retable de la Passion de 
Ternant,” in Retables brabangons des xv* et xvi* siècles. Actes du colloque du musée du 
Louvre, ed. Sophie Guillot de Suduiraut (Paris: Louvre, 2002), 229-272; see also Marcel 
Anfray, La cathédrale de Nevers et les églises gothiques du Nivernais (Paris: A. et J. Picard, 
1964), 236—239. See also Richesses dart Morvan: l'exemple de l'arrondissement de Cháteau- 
Chinon (Paris: Inventaire général des monuents et des richesses artistiques de la France, 
1983) #110—111, pp. 138-144. 

18 . Robert Didier ("Les retables de Ternant,’ Congrès archéologique 125 (1967): 258—276, 
esp. 264-265) suggests some Burgundian features that argue for a regional atelier but ul- 
timately decides that the retables are of Flemish origin. 
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FIGURE 6 Ternant, Church of St.-Roch, Retable of the Virgin, polychromed and gilded wood, 
1430-44. 





FIGURE 7 Ternant, Church of St.-Roch, Retable of the Passion, polychromed and gilded wood, 
c. 1460. 


sculpture into the seamless whole of each polyptych. The sculptural scenes 
engender an intimacy with the viewer that quickens their emotional impact, 
whereas the painted portions allow the worshiper to step back both spatially 
and psychically to comprehend the worldly significance of the death of Christ 
and the glorification of the Virgin. 

This chapter will also delve into the aspect of narrative immersion in the 
stories recounted on the altarpieces: how does one become absorbed in the 
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content of a carved retable?! All the senses conspire in the worshiper's re- 
ception of the altarpiece. In a sense, the altarpiece becomes an extension of 
the beholder. Further, the vividness of the retable encourages an even greater 
imaginative participation of the viewer: anecdotal detail, elaborate clothing of 
the period, and complex architectural settings foster this immersion. Indeed, 
the carved surfaces of the retable alone possess tantalizing kinetic potential 
for the viewer.?? In exploring the phenomenon of visual immersion in altar- 
pieces, we will also consider the retable of Ambierle (Figs. 33-36). 


Chapter 4: Engagement with the Pathos of the Passion 


Over seventy figures recreate the Road to Calvary, the Crucifixion, and the 
Resurrection in the painted stone altarpiece found in the beautiful late Gothic 
Champenois church at Rumilly-les-Vaudes (Fig. 1). For not only are these major 
scenes from the Passion represented, but also the episodes that lead up to and 
follow these pivotal moments. For example, the right panel boasts the world's 
smallest Entombment of Christ located to the left of the triumphant Christ 
emerging from his sarcophagus. What was the viewer's ductus through this re- 
table? The composition of every work of art—in sound or paint or stone or 
ink—has a ductus, or path, that the artist chose in his use of color, tenor, and 
ornament; simultaneously, every spectator follows his own ductus in experi- 
encing that work of art.?! The first goal of every composition is to identify its 
scopus, or goal, its starting point (stasis), and then its path (ductus) to that goal 
(scopus). Mary Carruthers notes that emotion is the quickest route to capture 
the mind's attention, and the language of emotion includes anger, wonder, and 
awe.?? What strikes me as useful about the trope of ductus is its stress on the 
instrumentality of art: the memory of God lies in the realm of recognition, and 





19 For this phenomenon, see Victor Nell, Lost in a Book: The Psychology of Reading for 
Pleasure (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1988). 

20 The field of Immersion studies is a burgeoning discipline and there are numerous studies 
on the kinesthetic properties of sculpture. See, in particular, Robert Hopkins, "Painting, 
Sculpture, Sight, and Touch,” British Journal of Aesthetics 44/2 (2004): 149168, esp. 165- 
167; Werner Wolf, Walter Bernhart, and Andreas Mahler, eds., Immersion and Distance: 
Aesthetic Illusion in Literature and Other Media (Amsterdam and New York: Rodopi, 2013). 

21 Mary Carruthers, “Rhetorical Ductus, or Moving through a Composition,” in Acting on the 
Past: Historical Performance Across the Disciplines, ed. Mark Franko and Annette Richards 
(Hanover and London: Wesleyan University Press, 2000), 111-112. 

22 Carruthers, “Rhetorical Ductus, 105-106. See Gertsman, Worlds Within, 164168, for a simi- 
lar deployment of this narrative strategy. 
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the path through the Passion of Christ engenders a meditation on the meaning 
of Christ’s life and death accessed by the identification of the members that 
populate this altarpiece.?? The retables of Lhuitre, Géraudot, Vievigne, Saulx- 
le-Duc, Ray-sur-Saóne, and Vignory will be examined in this chapter. 


Chapter 5: The Role of the Frame 


Some of the altarpieces that date from the sixteenth century found in 
Champagne and Burgundy bear the distinct imprint of Italian art of the 
Renaissance. Not only do the frames flaunt the classical orders, but also the 
whole vocabulary of forms has taken on a dramatic, extroverted character all 
its own (Fig. 9). The mise en scéne is similarly layered in carved moldings that 
one has to peel back in order to engage in the spectacle recreated before one. 
This new flair for melodrama animates the actors, thrusting, in the case of 
the Passion retable at the Church of Les-Riceys, the crucified figures of Christ 
and the two thieves outside the framing arch into the space of the worshiper 
(Fig. 10). This chapter will explore the effect of the more theatrical dialect on 
the carved altarpieces and the worlds they conjure into existence. In a way, 
the masks and anthropomorphic designs on one of the retables at the parish 
church of Ricey-Bas distance the dramatic events from the viewer (Figs. 8, 9); 
in other examples, the effusive frame foregrounds the narrative (Fig. 1). This 
chapter, then, will explore the dynamics of the frame and the framed. 


Epilogue: Altarpieces as Houses of Memory 


The altarpiece, like the dollhouse, offers the worshiper the interior of the 
interior.?^^ Indeed, dollhouses originated from the medieval crèche, where the 
sacred was situated within the secular landscape.?° The scenes recreated in 
the altarpieces discussed in this book formed the basis of faith during the late 
medieval period. The rehearsal of the Passion and the life and death of the 
Virgin was part of every Christian's path toward salvation. The miniaturization 





23 Carruthers, “Rhetorical Ductus, 113; Carruthers contrasts the cognitive uses of art with 
pure mimesis and notes that figures must be recognized in order to be effective; it is in 
this way that social phenomena that are framed rhetorically acquire an ethical, commu- 
nal dimension. 

24 Stewart, On Longing, 61. 

25 Ibid. 
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FIGURE 8  Riícey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the Life of Christ, 
polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 


of these scenes arrested their unfolding in time so that the events in the lives 
of Christ and Mary transcended time and place and were imprinted on the 
memories of the viewers (Fig. 3). The position of the altarpieces, their intersec- 
tion with the elevation of the Host, and the dialogue they sparked between the 
viewer and the drama represented will be the subject of this epilogue. 

The interiority of viewing the Passion in miniature sharpened the focus on 
what Christ endured for humankind, and the visceral nature of the transmission 
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FIGURE 9  Riícey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les 
Riceys, Retable of the Life of Christ, detail 
of mask, polychromed and gilded wood, 


C. 1520—25. 


of this story in turn perpetuated memory. The smell of incense, the chanting of 
hymns, the liturgy itself made the altar the locus of the holy. Indeed, the expe- 
rience engendered by these carved altarpieces was one of transcendence, for 
one had touched the Passion, however briefly, with the eyes of faith. 


Origins and Evolution of the Altarpiece 


Many scholars have attempted to trace the origins of the altarpiece from its 
genesis to its regal reign over the altar area. Following this evolution is not for 
the faint-hearted, for the trail is strewn with discarded altar crosses and cibo- 
ria; tabernacles and statues of the Virgin and Child; and the priest moves from 
behind the altar where he faced the audience to in front of the altar where his 
back confronted the worshipers; and as all of this transpired, the meaning of 
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FIGURE 10 _ Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the 
Passion, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 


the Host was transformed from a symbol into the body of Jesus Christ.?9 This 
shape-shifting devotional object generically known as an altarpiece raises 
questions of form, medium, size, placement, and of course, iconography. To 
understand the altarpiece, whatever its configuration, we must be acquaint- 
ed with the altar as the stage for the most important mystery in the Christian 
religion. 





26 The bibliography on this topic is enormous. See the following: Kees Van Der Ploeg, "How 
Liturgical is a Medieval Altarpiece?" Studies in the History of Art 61, Symposium Papers 
XXXVIII: Italian Painting of the Duecento and Trecento (2002): 102-121; Julian Gardner, 
"Altars, Altarpieces, and Art History: Legislation and Usage,” in Italian Altarpieces 
1250—1500: Function and Design, ed. Eve Borsook and Fiorella Superbi Gioffredi (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), 5-39; Binski, "The English 
Parish Church and Its Art in the Later Middle Ages: A Review of the Problem,” Studies 
in Iconography 20 (1999): 1-25; and Williamson, "Altarpieces," 341—406 for a discussion of 
much of the older literature about altarpieces. 
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Perhaps the most essential object in a church was the altar, in wood or stone, 
which could be in the form of a box or a table that served as the site of the 
offering of the Eucharist.^ A relic of a saint was customarily enclosed in the 
altar, which led to its association with the sarcophagus of Christ.28 The practice 
of embedding relics in altars was codified at the Fifth Council of Carthage in 
401; in 816 at the Second Council of Chelsea, it was declared that the Eucharist 
should be substituted if no relics were available. The latter practice declined 
and was ultimately condemned.?9 

The altar both symbolized the tomb of Christ and the stone of unction.?? 
The altar was also synonymous with Mary, for she was the living vessel of Christ 
on earth. Indeed, the suffering of Mary at the Crucifixion had wider implica- 
tions: she symbolized the self-oblation of the Church. Her suffering was the 
sacrifice of the Mass and she was the co-redeemer of mankind.*! Finally, the 
altar was identihed with the manger, the site where the magi worshipped 
the true Bethlehem, the domus panis.?? In the early Christian period, the altar 
was where the faithful brought gifts of bread and wine to the church; it was 
also the stage for the Officium Stellae play, which was popular from the elev- 
enth century to the later medieval period. Here, the priests would impersonate 





27 . Gardner “Altars,” 5-39. 

28 Anne Prache and Pascal Montaubin, “Autel,” in Dictionnaire du Moyen Áge, ed. Claude 
Gauvard, Alain de Libera, and Michel Zink (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 2002), 
112. The altar could contain one or several relics of saints and the association with Christ's 
sarcophagus hails from the Early Christian period. In arguing against the Donatist Schism 
in c. 375, Opatus of Miletus asked: "What is the altar, if not the resting place of the Body 
and Blood of Christ?" 

29 . See Williamson, “Altarpieces,” 355, nn. 65-67. See also Gardner, “Altars,” 10, n. 27. The pres- 
ence of relics in the altar warranted a sacred space for the main altar and burial too close 
to the altar was forbidden. 

30 See Barbara Lane, The Altar and the Altarpiece: Sacramental Themes in Early Netherlandish 
Painting (New York: Harper & Row, 1984), 57—58, 100, 101-103. 

31 Lane, The Altar, 86-90; Mary's Compassio is beautifully expressed in Rogier van der 
Weyden's “Descent from the Cross” in the Prado Museum. See also Otto G. Von Simson, 
"Compassio and Co-redempio in Rogier Van der Weyden's Descent from the Cross," Art 
Bulletin 35 (1953): 96. 

32 Lane, The Altar, 53-59; for the identification of epiphany and the Eucharist, see Ursula 
Nilgen, "The Epiphany and the Eucharist: On the Interpretation of Eucharistic Motifs 
in Medieaeval Epiphany Scenes,’ Art Bulletin 49/4 (1967): 311-316. A common epithet 
for Mary was mensa: "Ipsa mensa est." Pseudo-Bernard, In Antiphonam Salve Regina, 
Sermon III, Migne, Pat.Lat. CLXXXIV, 1069 C. 
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the magi and the clerics play the part of the midwives.?? We will address the 
Easter liturgy, Visitatio Sepulchri, and the Ordo Pastorum, which also transpired 
at the altar, below in the context of the altar as locus of the Passion.** 

In its earliest incarnation, the altar was only covered with a cloth, but slowly 
began to accumulate ornamentation ranging from a cross and two candles to 
an altarpiece.?? The first symbolic step was to conflate the altar cloth with the 
burial shroud of Christ.?9 The shroud symbolized the Resurrection of Christ 
in the Quem quaeritis in the Regularis Concordia. Thus the shroud/altar cloth 
promised salvation to all Christians through the Eucharist.?" Though the main 
altar originally stood alone in the choir between the nave and apse, the mul- 
tiplication of Masses and the cult of relics engendered an addition of subsid- 
iary altars placed in crypts, chapels, and side aisles to accommodate these new 
demands.?5 

The two forces governing the appearance of the altar in the medieval period 
were canon law and local customs or conventions.?? For example, in the Fourth 
Lateran Council (1215), canon 19 governed the ornaments placed on the altar 
and canon 20 specified the safekeeping of the Host.^? Guillaume Durandus de 
Mende (c. 1230-96) was the most influential authority in matters of canon law 
and his writings on the altar and its decoration are particularly informative.*! 
Tracing the first altars back to Genesis, Durandus concludes that what survives 





33 Lane, The Altar, 64—65; see also Glynne Wickham, The Medieval Theatre (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 3rd ed., 1974/1992), 40—45. 

34 See the Epilogue, pp. 211-215. 

35 Gardner, “Altars,” 7, n. 10. By the time of the papacy of Innocent 111 in the 13th century, the 
altar possessed a cross and two candles for the practical purpose of reading the text of the 
office. 

36 Lane, The Altar, 99100. See Donna L. Sadler, Stone, Flesh, Spirit: The Entombment of Christ 
in late Medieval Burgundy and Champagne (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 65—66. 

37 Thomas P. Campbell, “Liturgical Drama and Community Discourse,” in The Liturgy of the 
Medieval, ed. Thomas J. Heffernan and E. Ann Matter (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute 
Publications, 2001), 619-644, esp. 627: “The Lord has arisen from the sepulcher' They shall 
then lay the linen upon the altar" 

38 Prache and Montaubin, "Autel; See Elizabeth C. Parker “Architecture as Liturgical 
Setting,” in The Liturgy of the Medieval Church, ed. Thomas J. Heffernan and E. Ann Matter 
(Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute Publications, 2001), 273-326, for a pithy summary of the 
development of the stational system of altars in the medieval church. 

39 Gardner, “Altars,” 6. 

40 Ibid., 7, n. u. 

41 Ibid., 7-11. See Guillaume Durand de Mende, Manuel Pour Comprendre La Signification 
Symbolique des Cathédrales et des Églises, Collection Le message initiatique des cathé- 
drales (Fuveau: Éditions La Maison de Vie, 1996), 53 ff. 
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in the Christian "altar" from its Old Testament precursors is the form alone.*? 
He then goes on to delineate the symbolism of the altar, as well as describe 
its component parts, the upper and lower and interior and exterior: they are 
doubled in their usage and in their meaning.^? 

The top of the altar invokes both the Trinity and the Church triumphant; 
the base of the altar signifies the militant Church and the Lord's Table for the 
saints’ feasts.*4 The purity of the heart and faith in the Incarnation constitute 
the interior of the altar. And the exterior of the altar represents the site of the 
cross where one burns the sacrifice of the evening as well as where the sacra- 
ments of the Church are administered.*° “Your altars, God of virtues, are my 
abode.”46 

The altar, according to Durandus, bears five different meanings. Firstly, the 
mortification of our senses so that the flesh is moved by the ardor of the Holy 
Spirit. Secondly, the altar stands for the Spiritual Church, with its four corners 
signifying the four corners of the world to which the message of the Church 
has spread. Thirdly, the altar is the image of Christ who mediates the prayers 
of the Church to God. Fourthly, the altar is a figure of the body of Christ; and 
finally, the altar is the table at which Christ ate with his disciples.*’ 

What, then, did the medieval altar look like? The earliest accretions of the 
cloth, cross, and candles were placed on a consecrated altar, which occurred 
when the altar was dedicated to the titular saint of the church.*® If it were 
the main altar, the titular saint of the altar had to correspond to the saint to 
whom the church was dedicated, even though the relics embedded in the altar 





42 Durand, Manuel, 53-54; Durand discusses the use of altars by Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, et al., as well as the different materials from which these sacrificial altars were 


crafted. 
43 ~=Ibid., 54. 
44 Ibid. 


45 Ibid, 54-55. 

46 Ibid., 55. Psalm 83. 4-5 "Altaria tua, Domine virtutum, rex meus, et Deus meus. Beati qui 
habitant in domo tua, Domine; in saecula saeculorum laudabunt te." 

47 Durand, Manuel, 55. 

48 Gardner, “Altars,” 9-12. Jacob Burckhardt (The Altarpiece in Renaissance Italy, ed. and 
trans. Peter Humfrey (Oxford: Phaidon, 1988), 19-21) suggests that the earliest altars were 
adorned by a baldachin, golden lamps hanging from above, carved reliefs, and a cult 
statue; he further states that the first decoration of the altar per se was the antependium 
created of various media and dedicated to subjects such as the Eucharist, the Passion, and 
Christ in Majesty with saints and angels. 
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did not.*9 The name of the titulus of the main altar had to be signaled by an 
inscription or image. The same rules did not apply to side and portable altars.°° 
Side altars were secondary altars, which in a cathedral context mainly served 
extra-liturgical devotions; in abbey or parish churches side altars were the sites 
of private Masses of the clergy and the laity.°! According to Kees Van der Ploeg, 
side altars were the original destination of retables, with the main altars re- 
served for the candlesticks and the cross.°” 

Barbara Lane states that every altarpiece is related to the altar beneath it.5? 
Though altarpieces were not necessary for the Mass, why did they become a 
standard feature of altars throughout Europe from the thirteenth century, if 
not earlier? One of the factors that may have influenced the creation of altar- 
pieces in the thirteenth century was the shift from a more cube-shaped altar 
to a wider format, a change that invited the display of rectangular altarpieces 
upon the altar table.5+ According to Van der Ploeg, the French retable is synon- 
ymous with altarpiece, though the latter may be further distinguished, for ex- 
ample, by wings, or in Italy, a predella.°° Hans Belting, on the other hand, sees 
the roots of the dossal, an early form of retable, in Byzantine icons. He draws 
an analogy between a Pisan retable crowned by a pediment and an iconostasis 
in the Eastern Church.°® Julian Gardner disagrees with this view and asserts 
that the “development of the altarpiece is a wholly European phenomenon"? 

Altarpieces, which may be composed of painted, embroidered, wooden, 
metal, or sculpted panels, could feature this ornamentation on frontals, or 
above as retables.°° The simultaneous emergence of retables in the first half 
of the thirteenth century and the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215, which pro- 





49 Gardner, “Altars,” 9—12; this is a very complex issue, which varies according to whether 
the dedication is to a person, a mystery (such as the Trinity), or a place (such as the Holy 
Sepulcher). 

50 Gardner, “Altars,” 9-12. 

51 Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical," 111. 

52 Ibid., 106. 

53 Lane, The Altar, 2. 

54 Gardner, “Altars,” 12; Binski, “The English Parish Church,” 4. 

55 Van der Ploeg, "How Liturgical,” 118, n. 8. 

56 Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image before the Era of Art, trans. 
Edmund Jephcott (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 21, nn. 18-19. 

57 Gardner, “Altars, 15. 

58 . Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical,” 18, n. 8; the German altarpiece may feature several ga- 
bled panels at the rear of the altar (dossale); in German "altar" signifies both the table 
and the altarpiece, and the latter was often further defined as a Schnitzaltar (sculpted 
altarpiece) or a Flügelaltar (winged altarpiece). Gardner (“Altars,’ 14) cites the following 
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mulgated the doctrine of Transubstantiation, has naturally led scholars to con- 
nect the dots between these two events.°9 However, two things argue against 
this conclusion: firstly, the Host was elevated in the Mass in Paris before 1200, 
and secondly, we know of the existence of altarpieces before the thirteenth 
century.©° 

In order to situate the altarpiece in its true environment we must witness 
it upon an altar serving as the platform for the Mass within a church interi- 
or. One need only consider Rogier van der Weyden’s altarpiece of the Seven 
Sacraments (1445-50) to imagine the activity that once animated the space 
within the cathedral interior (Fig. 11); human life from birth to death is con- 
textualized in a sacramental fashion.5! Though Rogier van der Weyden's image 
is fictional, medieval life did pivot around the church. Baptism, confirmation, 
confession, the ordination of a priest, and marriage occurred within the con- 
fines of the church (though the sick man receiving extreme unction upon his 
bed did not). The Crucifixion that reaches into the vaults of the nave in Rogier 
van der Weyden's painting is the impetus for the Eucharist that is the center- 
piece of the Mass in a medieval Christian's life (Fig. 12). As Eamon Duffy put it, 
"the liturgy lay at the heart of medieval religion and the Mass lay at the heart 
of the liturgy."9? 





identifying labels for altarpieces: retrotabularium, ancona, ymago, dossale, frontale, pala, 
paliotto, tabula, and tabernaculum. 

59 The performative changes in the Mass triggered by this change in doctrine in which the 
priest now faced the altar with his back to the audience prompted Henk van Os (among 
others) to propose that the ritual needed a "physical framework" and that the altarpiece 
filled this void. See Henk van Os, Sienese Altarpieces 1215-1460: Form, Content, Function 
(Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 1988), vol. 1, 13. See also Carolyn Walker Bynum, "Seeing and 
Seeing Beyond: The Mass of St Gregory in the Fifteenth Century,” in The Mind's Eye: Art 
and Theological Argument in the Middle Ages, ed. Jeffrey F. Hamburger and Anne-Marie 
Bouché (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2006), 208-240. 

60 Gardner, “Altars,” 13-14; Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical,’ 104-106; Binski, “The English 
Parish Church,” 5. 

61 This painting may be found in the Royal Museum of Fine Art in Antwerp. Though most 
of the altarpieces in this study hail from small parish churches, this work fosters the 
imagination! 

62 Eamon Duffy, The Stripping of the Altars: Traditional Religion in England 1400-1580 (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1992), 91. 
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FIGURE 11 Rogier van der Weyden, Altarpiece of the Seven Sacraments, oil on panel, c. 1445-50, 
Royal Museum of Fine Arts Antwerp. 


The Mass 


The Mass symbolized Christ’s own immolation on the cross: his blood flowed 
again in order to save humankind, and renew the Church and the world. 
With the elevation of the Host, the congregation witnessed the death and 
Resurrection of Christ. The history of salvation was rehearsed as the priest ad- 
ministered the Eucharist: the sacrifice of the Mass spelled the renewal of the 
world and the constitution of the Church.®? The significance of this sacrament 
alone suggests the importance of the altar environment, for the altarpiece cre- 





63 Duffy, The Stripping, 91-92. See also Martin R. Dudley, “Sacramental Liturgies in the 
Middle Ages,” in The Liturgy of the Medieval Church, ed. Thomas J. Heffernan and E. Ann 
Matter (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute Publications, 2001), 215-243. See also Miri Rubin, 
Corpus Christi: The Eucharist in Late Medieval Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991), 49—63. For an insightful discussion of the Mass and its material components, 
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FIGURE 12 

Rogier van der Weyden, Altarpiece of 

the Seven Sacraments, detail of the 
Crucifixion, oil on panel, c. 1445-50, Royal 
Museum of Fine Arts Antwerp. 


ated a foil for the unveiling of this central tenant of Christianity.9^ The reenact- 


ment of the Passion story on an altarpiece reiterated the message cryptically 


conveyed by the priest’s elevation of the Host: Christ suffered and died for hu- 


mankind’s sins. The denouement of this drama often occupied the right wing 


of a triptych, where Christ’s Resurrection proffered the white banner of hope 
to all the faithful at the end of time (Fig. 2). 


Much of this book will be devoted to the preeminence of vision—corporeal, 


spiritual, and intellectual—that queen of the senses which governs one’s ul- 


timate contemplation of the divine.9? Sight, knowledge, and understanding 





64 


65 


see Aden Kumler, “Manufacturing the Sacred in the Middle Ages: The Eucharist and 
Other Medieval Works of Ars,” English Language Notes 53/2 (2015): 9—44. 

Binski (“The English Parish Church,” 6) cautions against an overemphasis on the 
Eucharist as the centerpiece of either medieval culture, or, by extension, the raison détre 
for altarpieces. 

St. Augustine considered sight the chief organ for the acquisition of knowledge; his the- 
ory of vision is explored in the twelfth chapter of De Genesi ad litteram (On Genesis. The 
Works of Saint Augustine, 1/13 (New York, 2002), 471 ff.). See Michael Camille, "Before the 
Gaze: The Internal Senses and Late Medieval Practices of Seeing," in Visuality Before and 
Beyond the Renaissance: Seeing as Others Saw, ed. Robert Nelson (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 197—223; Eugene Vance, "Seeing God: Augustine, Sensation and 
the Mind's Eye," in Rethinking the Medieval Senses, ed. Stephen G. Nichols, Andreas 
Kablitz, and Alison Calhoun (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2008), 13- 
29; Georgia Frank, The Memory of the Eyes (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000); 
Margaret Miles, "Vision: The Eye of the Body and the Eye of the Mind in Saint Augustine's 
De Trinitate and Confessions," The Journal of Religion 63 (1983): 125-142. Jeffrey Hamburger, 
"Seeing and Believing: The Suspicion of Sight and the Authentication of Vision in Late 
Medieval Art and Devotion,” in Imagination und Wirklichkeit. Zum Verháltnis von men- 
talen und realen Bildern in der Kunst der frühen Neuzeit, ed. Klaus Krüger and Alessandro 
Nova (Mainz: P. von Zabern, 2000), 47—69. 
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are inextricably linked.66 Thus it is important to point out in this context that 
the Host was an object that was primarily seen rather than consumed during 
the medieval period.®” The laity received communion on two occasions: at 
Easter and at the end of life. Each Mass was an invocation of that final 
communion.®® Further, it was enough for the priest to celebrate Mass only 
once a day, “since Christ suffered once, and redeemed the whole world."9? 

The celebration of the Mass was a heightened sensual experience. At the 
beginning of the sacrament, the chanting and bell ringing stimulated hearing, 
while the candles and ornaments on the altar offered a scintillating sight. The 
supply of lights for the altar was often indulgenced and Duffy further suggests 
that the candles may have served as a proxy for the donor’s presence at the 
moment of the elevation of the Host."? The incense that suffused the altar trig- 
gered the sense of smell, and the tactility of the elevated Host was perceived 
both by the eyes and viscerally by the sense of touch.” As the priest admin- 
istered the sacrament of the Eucharist, he was not only invoking the body of 
Christ, all of Christian society, and the power of the clergy, but also fostering 
community." Community was forged by the faithful who were incorporated 
by the sacraments: seeing was an act of faith that unified those who witnessed 





66 The bibliography on medieval vision is extensive, however, for the link between images, 
sight, knowledge, and devotion, see Henning Laugerud, “Visuality and Devotion in the 
Middle Ages,” in Instruments of Devotion and the Practices and Objects of Religious Piety 
from the Late Middle Ages to the 20th Century, ed. Henning Laugerud and Laura Katrine 
Skinnebach (Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 2007), 173-188. 

67 Duffy The Stripping, 95; Duffy remarks on the numerous squints in English churches so 
that parishioners could see the elevation of the Host from side altars or the rood screen. 
Rubin, Corpus Christi, 63—73. 

68 Duffy, The Stripping, 95,120, 315 Rubin, Corpus Christi, 77—82, 104, and 236. 

69 Decretum part 111, ‘De consecratione’ c. 53, CIC 1, col. 1308 as cited in Rubin, Corpus Christi, 
50, D. 220. 

70 Duffy, The Stripping, 96. 

71 Kristin Bliksrud Aavitsland, “Incarnation Paradoxes of Perception and Mediation 
in Medieval Liturgical Art,’ in Jorgensen, Laugerud, and Skinnebach, The Saturated 
Sensorium: Principles of Perception and Mediation in the Middle Ages, 73—90, esp. 77. Also, 
Duffy, The Stripping, 95-130. For haptic vision, see Biernoff, Sight and Embodiment, 85-103. 

72 Sarah Beckwith, "Ritual, Church and Theatre: Medieval Dramas of the Sacramental Body,’ 
in Culture and History 1350-1600: Essays on English Communities, Identities, and Writing, 
ed. David Aers (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1992), 65—89, esp. 66-67. Duffy, The 
Stripping, 92; Rubin, Corpus Christi, 49—63. 
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the celebration of the Eucharist. Indeed, seeing the Host was a privilege that 
was accompanied by blessing.”* 

There were many types of Masses in the later Middle Ages, ranging from 
solemn to low, to private, anniversary, and votive. The celebrant could also vary 
from the priest to deacon and sub-deacons, or a minister and acolytes.“ In 
addition, the number of Masses vacillated so that, for example, Notre-Dame 
of Dijon had twenty-six Masses daily in 1496, and only thirteen in 1506.7? The 
Mass was a spectacle orchestrated by the priest's gestures and enhanced by 
color, light, sound alternating with silence, and odors. Punctuating the liturgy, 
the priest repeatedly made the sign of the cross, bestowed kisses on the altar, 
beat his chest, inclined his head amidst the censing of the altar and the as- 
persion of holy water, all of which constituted the mise en scéne of the sacred 
drama. Music similarly played a pivotal role in the celebration of the divine 
cult. The laity could donate not only candles but also chants that were often 
dedicated to the Holy Sacrament and sung on bended knees in an attitude of 
devotion."6 

Before turning to the development of altarpieces, it should be noted that 
despite the theological paradigm shift instituted in 1215, the celebration of 
the Mass was fairly consistent in nature.” As noted above, people generally 
received communion annually during Holy Week, either before or after High 
Mass on Easter Day. Again, the Mass, which could be offered on behalf of some- 





73 Duffy, The Stripping, 101; conversely, the sacrilegious could be deprived of the sight of the 
Host that they profaned. 

74 For a basic overview of the medieval Mass, see John Harper, The Forms and Orders of 
Western Liturgy from the Tenth to the Eighteenth Centuries (Oxford: Clarendon, 1991); 
Margot Fassler and Rebecca Baltzer, eds., The Divine Office in the Latin Middle Ages (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2000); and Thomas Heffeman and E. Ann Matter, eds., The 
Liturgy of the Medieval Church (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute Publications, Western 
Michigan University, 2001); E. Delaruelle, E.-R. Labande and Paul Ourliac, L'Église au 
temps du Grand Schisme et de la crise conciliaire (1378-1449), 2 vols. (Belgium: Bloud & 
Gaym, 1962), esp. vol. 2, 728—760. 

75 Mathilde Blondel, “Un aspect de la vie liturgique et spirituelle en Bourgogne à la fin du 
Moyen Age: la celebration de la messe,” MA thesis, Université en Bourgogne, Dijon (June 
2002), 39-42. 

76 Blondel, “Un aspect,” 59-75; Blondel notes that chant in a sense became a part of the 
canon. Using a wide selection of Burgundian missals, the author notes "O Salutaris hostia" 
was the most common chant in this region. 

77 Martin R. Dudley, “Sacramental Liturgies in the Middle Ages, in The Liturgy of the 
Medieval Church, ed. Thomas J. Heffernan and E. Ann Matter (Kalamazoo: Medieval 
Institute Publications, 2001), 215-243, esp. 227-228; Duffy, The Stripping, 91-130; Rubin, 
Corpus Christi, 49-82. 
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one, was a communal rather than individualistic act that involved both confes- 
sion and a statutory offering to the priest; it was followed by a breaking of the 
Lenten fast."* Only the consecrated bread was offered to the faithful, who were 
told that the body and blood of the Lord were given to them together under 
the species of bread. The wine that followed this sacrament was not holy, but 
rather to ease the process of swallowing."? Mass could be celebrated and the 
Eucharist delivered to the infirm by the priest alone. Again, the priest alone 
communicated daily for all Christians. Before too long the laity's dependence 
on the priest had grown and the priest in turn had become the mouthpiece 
of Christ.8° This priestly power became a source of contention in the late me- 
dieval period and the devotion of the laity, in turn, became a force with which 
to be reckoned.*! 


The Burgeoning of Altarpieces 


The prestige awarded to the sacrament and shared by the priesthood was 
transmogrified in the late medieval period into a focus upon the Host and a 
privatized devotion to it.?? Indeed, the multiplication of altars was engendered 
by the cult of the saints and the cult of the Host, which in turn inspired the pro- 
duction of altarpieces to adorn these altars.5? Numerous questions surround 
the altarpieces motivated by late medieval piety: what was lay access to these 





78 Duffy, The Stripping, 93; Dudley, “Sacramental Liturgies,” 227—228; Rubin, Corpus Christi, 
49-82. 

79 Dudley, “Sacramental Liturgies,” 228; Rubin, Corpus Christi, 48—49. 

80 This is drastically oversimplified. See Rubin, Corpus Christi, 49-63; Duffy, The Stripping, 
110—116. 

81 Late medieval lay piety is the subject of much recent scholarship. See Virginia Reinburg, 
“Liturgy and the Laity in Late Medieval and Reformation France,” The Sixteenth Century 
Journal 23/3 (Autumn, 1992): 526—547; Carolyn Muessig, “Performance of the Passion: The 
Enactment of Devotion in the Later Middle Ages," in Visualizing Medieval Performance: 
Perspectives, Histories, Contexts, ed. Elina Gertsman (Aldershot and Burlington: 
Ashgate, 2008), 129-142; Thomas Lentes, “Counting Piety in the Late Middle Ages,” in 
Ordering Medieval Society: Perspectives on Intellectual and Practical Modes of Shaping 
Social Relations, ed. Bernhard Jussen, trans. Pamela Selwyn (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2001), 55-91; and Caroline Walker Bynum, Christian Materiality: An 
Essay on Religion in Late Medieval Europe (New York: Zone Books, 2011), 37-123. 

82 See Duffy, The Stripping, 110—126; Rubin, Corpus Christi, 63-82; Bynum, Christian 
Materiality, 156—176. 

83 Binski, "The English Parish Church," 6; Bynum, Christian Materiality, 125—176. 
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altars? Who commissioned these altarpieces and how did the worshipers re- 
ceive them? What role did the mendicant orders play in the patronage and 
appearance of altarpieces? What was the relationship among the cathedral, 
parish church, and monastery during the later Middle Ages? How did the in- 
troduction of choir screens affect the reception of altarpieces?®* Finally, in 
what way does the liturgy intersect with the altarpiece? Liturgical books do 
not provide much insight into the latter question, though a pontifical from 
the thirteenth century preserves a singular blessing for a retable that entails 
the sprinkling of holy water and a prayer: "Deus ominium sanctificationum 
et benedictionum actor, omnipotentiam tuam suppliciter exoramus, ut super 
hanc tabulam tuo sacro altari fidelium tuorum studio applicandam, omni ex- 
plosa spurcitia, gratiam tue benedictionis et sanctificationis, nostre servitutis 
officio, copiose infundas. Per dominum."55 

It has been observed by Henk Van Os that altarpieces do not reflect the 
changes in the liturgy and that current scholarship either over- or under- 
interprets contemporary liturgical texts.86 The liturgical "function" of the altar 
may be perceived through the iconography of the altarpieces: the Incarnation, 
the Passion, and the life of the Virgin provided a lens through which to view 
the liturgical message." Yet, as Paul Binski points out, the preeminent role of 
altarpieces is to signal the dedicatory and devotional status of altars as conse- 
crated objects.55 Beth Williamson feels that altarpieces must be understood 
to function simultaneously as a site for the celebration of the Eucharist and 





84 All the scholars who have studied altarpieces pose these or similar questions. For 
example, Gardner, “Altars,” 15-19; Binski, "The English Parish Church,” 6-15; Van der Ploeg, 
"How Liturgical," 108-116. 

85 "De benediction tabule ante vel post altare collocande" as cited in Michel Andrieu, Le 
pontifical romain au moyen-áge, vol. 3, Le pontifical de Guillaume Durand, Studi e testi 88 
(Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1940), 532—533. "God, sanctifier of all bless- 
ings, we pray to your omnipotence so that over this table that is to be joined with your 
sacred altar by the zeal of your faithful, all filth will be driven out, and you will pour the 
grace of your blessing and sanctify the carrying out of our service.” 

86 Henk Van Os, “Some Thoughts on Writing a History of Sienese Altarpieces,” in The 
Altarpiece in the Renaissance, ed. Peter Humfrey and Martin Kemp (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), 21-33, esp. 26-27. 

87 Staale Sindling-Larsen (Iconography and Ritual: A Study of Analytical Perspectives (Oslo: 
Irvington-on-Hudson, NY, 1984), 33-53) refers to the choice of artistic formulation as one 
that did not impair the liturgical reading of the ritual. 

88 Binski, "The English Parish Church," 6; see also Michael Baxandall, The Limewood Sculptors 
of Renaissance Germany (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1980), 62—69. 
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for the veneration of saints.*? This is a debate that cannot be resolved in this 
study. The variety in terms of size, technique, internal ordering, and iconogra- 
phy seems to have been governed not by canon law but rather by the patrons 
of the altarpieces.?? Though different scholars have chosen different paths to 
study the trajectory of altarpieces, ranging from morphology to iconography 
to liturgy, all roads lead to Jerusalem. For it was upon the altar that the history 
of the Passion was symbolically reenacted and where salvation was promised 
in the ritual of the Eucharist. 

The retables and other religious images that decorate the altar area are 
constitutive in character, rather than representational; they are the substance 
of religion.?! This observation seems like an excellent point of departure for 
our discussion of altarpieces. Not only does the retable frame the Eucharistic 
ritual, but it also shapes our understanding of what saints or what event held 
court, as it were, over the main altar. This study is primarily concerned with the 
reception of altarpieces that were created in Burgundy and Champagne in the 
fourteenth through the sixteenth centuries, rather than with their evolution, 
geographic affiliation, and stylistic affinities. It is nevertheless instructive to 
consider the progression of the retable from a relic-harboring ex-voto shrine 
to a fully-grown winged altarpiece in order to understand the roots of the late 
medieval works that populate the parish churches in rural France.?? 

In 1310, the Synod of Trier codified the practice of using retables behind 
or above every altar: the altarpieces were to consist of an image, sculpture, 
picture, or inscription indicating the titular saint or saints to whom the altar 
had been dedicated.?? The emphasis here was clearly on the dedication of the 
altar rather than on the appearance of the retable. In addition to church coun- 
cils, altarpieces could have been affected by papal legislation in the form of 
bulls, decretals, and briefs.?^ Gardner invokes other factors that influenced the 
design of altarpieces, including "local custom, episcopal instruction, legisla- 
tion of the individual religious orders, lay pressure, and non-compliance"; to 
which one must add the wishes of the donor and those of the artisan.9° Can 





89 . Williamson, “Altarpieces,” 371-372. 

90 Binski, "The English Parish Church,” 7; Gardner (“Altars,” 13) notes the increasing prefer- 
ence among patrons for private Masses. 

91 Binski, "The English Parish Church,” 3. 

92 X Van Os, “Some Thoughts,” 47; Van Os notes that altarpieces may have well begun their 
"careers" as miracle-working ex-voto shrines. 

93 Donald L. Ehresmann, “Some Observations on the Role of Liturgy in the Early Winged 
Altarpiece,’ Art Bulletin 64/3 (1982): 359—369, esp. 368, n. 44. 

94 Gardner, “Altars,” 8, n. 15. 

95 Ibid, 9. 
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we even discuss the altarpiece as a species when so much of its fabrication is 
particular to a given church, patron, and period??9 In all probability this is a 
quixotic quest, yet scholars soldier on, disagreeing about questions of form 
and function. 

What are we able to say with authority about the altarpiece? Perhaps in 
pursuing an apophatic route we may arrive at a definition of an altarpiece by 
determining what it is not. One of the first conditions affecting the altarpiece 
was whether or not it had a place on the altar table, and if so, where. This ques- 
tion is in turn inextricably linked to the position of the priest vis-a-vis the altar: 
it is now believed that as early as 1000 the priest had stepped in front of the 
altar, and thus had his back to the people (Fig. 13).?7 In other words, the mensa 
was free to support a retable from the eleventh century, if not earlier. Yet the 
existence of altar frontals from the eleventh and twelfth centuries argues for a 
priest standing behind the altar facing the worshipers.?* The Lateran Council 
of 1215 did not specify where the priest was to stand during the elevation of the 
Host, but rather spoke of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. Binski concluded 
that the priest's position with his back to the congregation was necessary, but 
not a sufficient reason for the genesis of the retable.?? 

The other characteristic that does not further our definition of the altarpiece 
is the "backdrop" theory.!0° The premise that the altarpiece's primary function 
was to provide a backdrop for the elevation of the Host has been dethroned by 
recent scholars.!?! Binski acknowledged the Eucharistic focus of some altar- 
pieces, however, he also pointed to the retables dedicated to individual saints 





96  Binski (“The English Parish Church,” 5) states this quandary differently in suggesting “that 
‘understanding’ altarpieces requires access to some theory or law enunciated prior to 
their emergence, of which they are the objectification; that those theories and laws were 
uncontested; and that they were enforced or enforceable.” 

97 Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical,” 103; Baxandall (The Limewood Sculptors, 63) feels that this 
does not occur until the 13th century. On the other hand, some scholars date the priest’s 
movement to the front of the altar to late antiquity; see Marcel Metzger, “La place des 
liturges à l'autel,” Revue des sciences religieuses 40 (1971): 113-145. 

98 Van der Ploeg, 104. See Andrea De March, “La Postérité du Devant-d'Autel à Venise: 
Retables orfévrés et retables peints,” in The Altar and its Environment, 150-1400, ed. 
Justin E.A. Kroesen and Victor M. Schmidt (Turnhout: Brepols, 2009), 57-86. 

99 Paul Binski, "The Thirteenth-Century English Altarpiece, Norwegian Medieval Altar 
Frontals and Related Material: Papers from the Conference in Oslo 16th-19th December 1989, 
Acta ad Archaeologiam et Artium Historiam Pertinentia 11 (Rome, 1995), 47—57, esp. 48. 

100 Van Os, Sienese Altarpieces, 1, 13. See Binski, "The English Parish Church,” 5-6. 

101 See Williamson, “Altarpieces,” 352-354 for a tally of art historians who champion the 
"backdrop" theory, such as Van Os, Lane, and Baxandall. 
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FIGURE 13 Master of St. Giles, Mass of St. Giles, oil on panel, c.1490—1500, National Gallery, 
London. 


and their miracles.!0? As we survey the types of altarpieces we will find that 
their devotional function rivals that of their liturgical or Eucharistic function.!9? 
The proliferation of altarpieces dedicated to the Virgin and the Incarnation 
highlights the significance of the divine word made human through the agency 
of Mary.!4 

Similarly, individual saints were celebrated in altarpieces, a practice par- 
ticularly promoted by the cult of saints that flourished in the medieval period. 
The incorporation of relics in the altar table, instituted in the fifth century, and 
codified by the eighth and ninth centuries, sealed the symbolic association 





102  Binski, “The English Parish Church," 6; also, see Paul Binski, “The Thirteenth-Century 
English Altarpiece,” 48, n. 6. 

103 Williamson, “Altarpieces,” 362. 

104 Ibid., 351; Carra Ferguson O’Meara, "In the Hearth of the Virginal Womb’: The Iconography 
of the Holocaust in Late Medieval Art,’ Art Bulletin 63 (1981): 75-88; Lane, The Altar, 41—78; 
Lane underscores Mary's priesthood (71) and her identification as the living altar of Christ 
(65). 
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between the martyrs’ bodies and their souls under the altar.!°° The relation- 
ship between the altar and the tomb stems back to the second century; it was 
then that Christians held Eucharistic meals at the tombs of the martyrs on the 
anniversary of their deaths.!°° The primary function of the altarpiece, then, 
may be to serve as a label to identify the titulus and to promote the cult of that 
saint.!°” In some churches, particularly in Italy, double-sided altarpieces divide 
the choir from the nave and may feature either the life of a saint or encyclope- 


dic programs, such as the Maestà (1308-11) by Duccio di Buoninsegna in Siena 
Cathedral.!95 


Decoration of the Altar 


The altar began to accrue various precious objects that both announced the 
sacrality of the site as well as testified to the material value associated with 
these objects.!°9 For example, the cross, though not strictly a liturgical utensil, 
still doubled as a liturgical object;"° it was the next item to inhabit the altar 
after the cloth and candles. Statues were also placed on altars as cult images 
and as the focus of liturgical ceremonies, but they also were objects of indi- 
vidual devotion." Binski notes that the first altar statuary tends to be asso- 





105 Williamson, “Altarpieces,” 354-355, n. 63; see Revelations 6.9: “When he opened the fifth 
seal, I saw under the altar the souls of those who had been slain for the word of God and 
for the witness they had borne.” 

106 Williamson, “Altarpieces,” 354, n. 59 citing E. W. Kemp, Canonization and Authority in the 
Western Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1948), 6. See also Jean Michaud, "Culte 
des reliques et épigraphie. Lexemple des dédicaces et des consécrations d'autels," in Les 
reliques. Objets, cultes, symbols, ed. Edina Bozóky and Anne-Marie Helvetius, Actes du 
colloque international de l'Université du Littoral-Cóte d'Opale (Boulogne-sur-Mer) 1997 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 1999), 199-212. 

107  Baxandall, The Limewood Sculptors, 64; Williamson, “Altarpieces,” 360. 

108 Gardner, “Altars,” 13; double-sided altarpieces are often found in nunneries and Franciscan 
churches as well. 

109 SeeKumler "Manufacturing the Sacred,” 9-44. 

110 Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical," 107, n. 25. In one instance, the cross was covered with 
a cloth and unveiled on Good Friday during the veneration of the Holy Cross. Though 
altar crosses were not mandated until Pope Pius v in 1570, they had been in use since the 
Carolingian period. Gardner (“Altars,” 9-10) dates the use of candles and a cross on the 
altar to the 13th century. 

111 Vander Ploeg, "How Liturgical,” 107; see Jean-Claude Schmitt (“Les reliques et les images,” 
in Les reliques. Objets, cultes, symbols, ed. Edina Bozóky and Anne-Marie Helvetius, Actes 
du colloque international de l'Université du Littoral-Cote d'Opale (Boulogne-sur-Mer) 
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ciated with the nearby presence of relics.!? Images of a three-dimensional 
nature tended to reside permanently on side altars, rather than making an oc- 
casional appearance on the main altar for feast days, processions, or liturgical 
ceremonies.!*5 Room was also found on the altar for a ciborium or tabernacle 
in which the consecrated hosts were stored, and in the later medieval period, 
the presence of the Host in a monstrance became quite common."* Examples 
of historiated ciboria survive from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and 
they are decorated with scenes from the Infancy of Christ.’ Durandus states 
that the Eucharistic ciborium was the symbol of the womb of the Virgin Mary, 
and examples of ciboria in the form of the Virgin and Child were produced in 
France and elsewhere from the middle of the thirteenth century and later.!!6 
Ehresmann notes that after the introduction of the feast of Corpus Christi, 
Eucharistic tabernacles were decorated with either the Annunciation to the 
Virgin or the Virgin and Child." The monstrances that held the consecrated 
Host during devotions of Eucharistic confraternities and in Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions were similarly decorated with Marian imagery.!!* 

The term "ciboria" may also encompass the canopies found over altars dat- 
ing from the early Christian period and persisting in some areas of Europe into 





1997 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1999), 145-167) for an illuminating discussion of the different 
objects on the altar and their significance vis-à-vis holy relics. See also Burckhardt (The 
Altarpiece, 22) who assigns the Romanesque wooden Madonna and Child statues as the 
first to be placed on altars. 

112 Paul Binski, "Statues, Retables, and Ciboria: The English Gothic Altarpiece in Context, 
Before 1350,” in Kroesen and Schmidt, The Altar and its Environment, 1150-1400, 31—46, 
esp. 32-33. For example, jeweled statues of Sts. Etheldreda, Withburga, Sexburga, and 
Ermenilda were placed on either side of the high altar of the monastery of Ely and some 
connection to their respective relics is assumed. 

113 Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical," 107. 

114 Bynum, Christian Materiality, 78, 131; a crystal monstrance could also contain the relic of a 
saint. The terms "ciborium" and “tabernacle” are sometimes used interchangeably as both 
are used to hold the Host and usually made out of precious materials. See O. Nussbaum, 
Die Aufbewahrung der Eucharistie, Bonn, Theophaneia. Beitráge zur Religions- und 
Kirchengeschichte des Alterums, 29, 1979, 323-325. See Binski, “Statues,” 31—46. 

115 Donald L. Ehresmann, “Medieval Theology of the Mass and the Iconography of the 
Oberwesel Altarpiece,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 60/2 (1997): 200—226, esp. 218, n. 62. 

116 M.M. Gauthier, “Majestés de la Vierge, limousines et méridionales au Metropolitan 
Museum of Art de New York,” Bulletin de la Société national des Antiquaires de France 
(1969): 66-94 as cited in Ehresmann, “Medieval Theology,” 218, n. 63. 

117 Nussbaum, Die Aufbewahrung, 420 as cited in Ehresmann, “Medieval Theology,” 218, n. 65. 

118  Ehresmann, "Medieval Theology,” 281, n. 66; the earliest examples of monstrances of this 
type date from the last decade of the 13th century. 
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the later Middle Ages.!? The conflation of the altar with the martyr’s tomb 
crowned by a canopy, as seen, for example, in Old St. Peter’s in Rome or San 
Martino in Venice, ultimately converged with Byzantine canopies either sup- 
ported by four columns or suspended over altars.!2° As Sible de Blaauw points 
out, the early Christian legacy of the ciborium was so strong in Italy that it 
delayed the emergence of the retable; the rather awkward combination of a 
ciborium and altarpiece may be seen in the thirteenth century in San Marco 
in Venice. Ciboria, in other words, seem to follow different trajectories de- 
pending on their country of origin. Italy continued to enshrine the altar area 
either with a fastigium or pergola, in combination or distinct from the cibo- 
rium over the altar, which had, in turn, received decorative treatment from the 
Langobard and Carolingian periods onward.!?? England, which takes its cue 
from France, traces its version of a ciborium to the canopy found over the reli- 
quary in the Ste.-Chapelle in Paris: both tombs and altars with Gothic arches 
and gabled canopies descend from this very influential reliquary platform 
dedicated in 1248.123 

Before turning to the subject matter of the altarpieces that crowned the 
altars, it may be useful to reflect on the permeability between the categories 
of relics and images, for the earliest shrines found on or near altars often 
served as reliquaries. Justin Kroesen invokes the Three Kings shrine in Cologne 
Cathedral, which is behind the main altar, as an example of the close kinship 





119 See Sible de Blaauw, “Altar Imagery in Italy Before the Altarpiece, in Kroesen and 
Schmidt, The Altar and its Environment, 1150-1400, 47—55. See also Paul Binski, “Statues,” 
31-46. 

120 Blaauw, "Altar Imagery,” 48—49; Binski, “Statues,” 35-38; England follows a different trajec- 
tory in diminishing the distinction between painted and sculptural ciboria. Indeed, the 
term "ciborium" as it occurs in the Liber Pontificalis is not often used in England. 

121 Blaauw, “Altar Imagery,” 48—49; not all scholars would call the Pala d'oro an altarpiece 
per se. The present configuration of the Pala d'oro dates from the 14th century under the 
patronage of Doge Andrea Dandolo, however, the earliest part, the antependium, dates 
from the 10th century and it was added on to in the 12th-14th centuries. 

122 Blaauw, "Altar Imagery,” 50-55; one of the earliest decorated altars is that of Ratchis in 
Cividale, which was completely historiated with a Christ in Majesty, the Annunciation 
and the Adoration of the Magi. 

123  Binski, “Statues,” 39; Henry 111 saw this Parisian workin 1254 and the court and Westminster 
Abbey pay homage to Parisian architecture of this period. See also Daniel H. Weiss, Art 
and Crusade in the Age of Saint Louis (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 
56—74, ill. 22; Paul Binski, Westminster Abbey and the Plantagenets: Kingship and the 
Representation of Power 1200-1400 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1995), 
145-167. 
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between retables and shrines.!2+ The “functionalist” approach followed by 
Kroesen in tracing the evolution of retables leads to the production of tall tab- 
ernacles that harbor relics and are found largely in Spain.!*° Altar sculptures 
and image shrines occupy the altar next, and this category includes tabernacle 
shrines (also referred to as ciboria).?9 Kroesen and others believe that the 
early winged altarpiece grows out of these tabernacle shrines.!^7 The strength 
of Kroesen’s examination of altars is his insistence on viewing the altarpiece 
in its context, which may depend on wall paintings, stained glass, or other ar- 
chitectural framing elements in order to convey the intended meaning of the 
retable.!28 

Jean-Claude Schmitt's exploration of the relationship between relics and im- 
ages seeks to use both as a lens to illuminate the history of Christian practices 
and beliefs. He also invokes the hybrid examples such as speaking reliquaries 
and retables containing relics.'^? Images and reliquaries share a predilection 
for gold, silver, and precious stones: the rich materials anticipate the glory 
of the body transmogrified by its union for eternity with its soul in heaven.!8° 
Schmitt calls attention to the function fulfilled by relics and images alike: both 
elicit the once live presence of the saint from whom the worshiper seeks inter- 
cession or protection; both serve as the medium of the power and agency of 





124 Kroesen, "The Altar,” 153-183, esp. 156. An image of the Three Kings Shrine may be found 
in Martina Bagnoli, Holger A. Klein, C. Griffith Mann, and James Robinson, eds., Treasures 
of Heaven: Saints, Relics, and Devotion in Medieval Europe (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 2010), 157, fig. 61. 

125 Kroesen, “The Altar,” 158-159. See Francesca Espanol Bertrán, "Tabernacle-Retables in the 
Kingdom of Aragon,” in Kroesen and Schmidt, The Altar and its Environment, 150-1400, 
87-108. 

126  Kroesen, "The Altar,’ 164; this category is rather expansive, ranging from Ste.-Foi of 
Conques to the Virgin and Child and King Olaf enthroned from the 13th century. 

127 Kroesen, "The Altar,” 163, n. 29. See also Van der Ploeg (“How Liturgical,” 108—116) who sees 
its origins in the Lower Rhineland and Westphalia. 

128 Kroesen, "The Altar,” 163-174. The author also makes an impassioned plea for scholars to 
give side altars the attention they warrant (173-174). 

129 Schmitt, "Les reliques,” 145ff.; See also Cynthia Hahn, "The Voices of the Saints: Speaking 
Reliquaries," Gesta 36/1 (1997): 20-31; for reliquary-laden retables, see Ehresmann, “Some 
Observations,” 359-369. Cistercian abbey churches seem to favor this method of discreet- 
ly displaying their relics (368). 

130 Schmitt, "Les reliques,” 152-153; this emphasis on the materiality of the reliquaries and im- 
ages resonates with the recent interest in the materiality of medieval art. See, for example, 
Jeffrey Jerome Cohen, "Stories of Stone,” postmedieval 1: 1/2 (2010): 56—63. 
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the souls that await the saint’s beneficence.!*! Not surprisingly, this belief led 
to the denunciation of the worship of relics and images because of the fear of 
idolatry. Accusations of idolatry continued to flare up throughout the medi- 
eval period.!% Yet by the twelfth century, images in the Western church were 
justified by the fact that Christ had assumed human form and, by extension, 
so had the Virgin and the saints; worship of images and relics fell under the 
expansive mantle of the doctrine of Incarnation.'*% 

Towards the late Middle Ages, the altar was alive with color, precious stones, 
relics, the chalice and paten consecrated to the blood and body of Christ, and 
finally, a carved and/or painted retable: this was the spectacle of the holy. As 
Schmitt put it: "this was an ensemble of sacred objects, engaged in a dialectic 
movement of revealing and concealing that encouraged individual piety and 
collective adherence to the mystery of the ritual.” It is to the Christian drama 
represented in the altarpieces that we will now turn our attention: whether 
narrative or iconic in form, the life and death of Christ, the life of the Virgin, 
and the lives of the saints unfolded before the believers' eyes, proffering a pow- 
erful palimpsest to the elevation of the Host. 

The altarpiece may be topographically confined to the top of the altar, how- 
ever, its meaning is not limited by space, time, or context. Through the opening 
of shutters on certain feast days and a closing of wings on the remainder of 
days, the altarpiece plays a game of revelation and concealment with the be- 
holder. The believer always possesses the power through devotion and desire 
to penetrate the meaning of the altarpiece, particularly when the ritual of the 
Mass animated the story of the Passion. Yet altarpieces are imbued with the 
power to elicit varied responses that range from the liturgical to the devotional; 





131 Schmitt, "Les reliques,” 154-156. This proximity of power and presence is, of course, ampli- 
fied when the relic is the "Vera icona" or an image not made by the hand of man. 

132 Schmitt, "Les reliques,” 154-157; see also David F. Appleby, “Holy Relic and Holy Image: 
Saints’ Relics in the Western Controversy over Images in the Eighth and Ninth Centuries,” 
Word and Image 8 (1992): 333-343. Both relics and images were susceptible to ecclesiasti- 
cal censure (for example, Vigilantius who compared the veneration of relics to idolatry) 
and the argument against images as inferior to the Eucharist or the cross; this debate 
continued to flare up from Iconoclasm to the Libri carolini to the later medieval period 
with the Lollards. 

133 Schmitt, "Les reliques,” 157; or as the author put it, "Autrement dit, les notions d'image et 
de relique sont définitivement englobées dans le paradigm chrétien du corps.’ 

134 Ibid., 159. "C'est ensemble que ces objets sacrés, dans le movement dialectique du montré 
et du caché, mobilisent la piété individuelle et les mouvements collectifs d'adhesion aux 


mystères du ritual." 
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it is for this reason that Williamson strongly argues for a more fluid boundary 
between the realms of liturgy and private devotion.!?* 

The altarpieces created, in Paul Crossley’s words, “permanent centers of 
meaning” within the church that were orchestrated to provide the worshiper 
with a sequence of meditational stops not unlike a pilgrimage.'?9 As we sur- 
vey the subjects found on altarpieces from the late medieval period, one fairly 
obvious generalization may be made: all themes, from the Incarnation to the 
Passion to the lives of the Virgin and the saints, augment and complement the 
liturgy of the Mass. The other consideration is the tenor of the altarpieces: do 
artists render their subjects in iconic form or in a narrative fashion? In treat- 
ing this question, one must be particularly attentive to the geographic origins 
of the altarpiece, as Italy, for example, follows its own predilection for nar- 
rative, and the Netherlands favors more iconic treatments of subjects such 
as the Passion and the Nativity.?" According to Craig Harbison, the northern 
altarpiece is rather elusive in the fifteenth century as neither its form, function, 
or framework are known; the sixteenth century witnesses a focus on the sacra- 
ments, the Virgin, and the martyrdom of saints in altarpieces from this region. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century there was a proliferation of altars 
and altarpieces, which in turn became a target for the Reformation. Finally, 
the Counter-Reformation refocused the altarpiece on Transubstantiation, the 
Virgin, Christ's suffering, and the lives of the saints, all of which were meant to 
encourage piety in the worshipers.'88 

One of the considerations that underlies the meaning of the altarpiece is 
the reception of that meaning by the beholder. Chapters Three and Four of 





135 Williamson, “Altarpieces,” 380-382. This author suggests that context should not be the 
preeminent consideration in the discussion of the meaning of altarpieces (405—406). 

136 Paul Crossley, "The Man from Inner Space: Architecture and Meditation in the Choir of 
St. Laurence in Nuremberg," in Medieval Art—Recent Perspectives: A Memorial Tribute to 
C.R. Dodwell, ed. Gale R. Owen-Crocker and Timothy Graham (Manchester, 1998), 165-182, 
esp. 170. Craig Harbison (“The Northern Altarpiece as a Cultural Document,’ in Humfrey 
and Kemp, The Altarpiece in the Renaissance, 49—75, esp. 70—71) suggests that the altar- 
piece was meant to stimulate a mental pilgrimage in the mind of the worshiper. 

137 See Paul Hills, “The Renaissance Altarpiece: A Valid Category?" in The Altarpiece in the 
Renaissance, ed. Peter Humfrey and Martin Kemp (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990), 34-48, esp. 39-41. See also Lane, The Altar, 910; Lane suggests that the sub- 
jects chosen were more ritualistic than anecdotal. See also Kim Woods, "The Netherlandish 
Carved Altarpiece c. 1500: Type and Function,” in Humfrey and Kemp, The Altarpiece in 
the Renaissance, 76-89, esp. 87-89; Woods suggests that the Church reformers during the 
Reformation reacted to the close association of altar images and liturgical practices. 

138 Harbison, "The Northern Altarpiece,” 51-64. 
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this book will delve into the “sacramental gaze" and the role of perception in 
immersing the viewer in the visual realm of the altarpiece.'9 It is worth noting 
here that in order to conjure the complex narrative worlds in these works of 
art, the individual must be willing to suspend disbelief.'^? In other words, we 
project ourselves into the scene that is represented on the altarpiece; a door 
opens onto an interior world that subsumes the viewer and all his senses.!^! 
Further, our ability to become immersed in the narrative, to believe in the cre- 
ated illusion, has been compared to the mystical state of mind engaged in the 
Imitatio Christi.*2 It is that attitude of the beholder, his or her emotions and 
psychology, which influence the efficacy of the illusion of the altarpiece, not 
its size or its use of linear perspective.? Both this sense of absorption and 
the mimetic extension of the beholder's world seem useful tenets to serve as 
a framework for the discussion of the subject matter of altarpieces and the 
devotional interactivity that they inspire. 


Form and Content of Altarpieces 


Though one cannot altogether abandon the question of chronology in the 
development of the altarpiece, one can emphasize the subjects that were 
represented in what seems to be their sequence of creation. Examples of 
some of the earliest Gothic retables, created c. 1225-75, are found in the choir 
of the abbey of Saint-Denis (Fig. 14).!44 Three of the retables represent the 
Crucifixion, including that of Saint-Cucuphas, Saint-Eugéne, and Saint-Hilaire; 
Christ's death is superimposed upon a richly patterned background of painted 





139  RobertScribner coined the phrase "sacramental gaze" to refer to the visual engagement of 
the laity at the moment of the elevation of the Host. See Robert Scribner, “Popular Piety 
and Modes of Visual Perception in Late Medieval and Reformation Germany,” Journal of 
Religious History 15 (1989): 448—469. 

140 Werner Wolf, "Aesthetic Illusion," in Wolf, Bernhart, and Mahler, Immersion and Distance: 
Aesthetic Illusion in Literature and Other Media, 1—63, esp. 29-34 and 37-41. 

141 Bachelard, The Poetics, 212—224; conversely, "Doors that open on the countryside seem to 
confer freedom behind the world's back" Ramon Gomez de la Serna as cited on p. 224, 
n. 1. 

142 Kendall L. Walton, Mimesis as Make-Believe: On the Foundations of the Representational 
Arts (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1990), 242. 

143 Wolf, "Aesthetic Illusion,” 38—42. 

144 Burckhardt, The Altarpiece, 22-24; Fabienne Joubert, "Un recours aux retables sculptés en 
pierre, a l'abbatiale de Saint-Denis (x11? siècle), in Kroesen and Schmidt, The Altar and 


its Environment, 1150—1400, 109—123. 
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FIGURE 14 Retable from the Abbey of Saint-Denis, stone, 13th c. Life of St. Eustache from the 
chapel of St. Romain, Cluny Museum of Art. 


glass.'45 A second group of retables in the abbey features a pivotal scene from 
Christ's life interpolated into the story of a Christian saint: the altars of Saints. 
Pérégrin, Romain de Blaye, Eustache (Fig. 14), and Hippolyte harbor, respec- 
tively, the Crucifixion, the Baptism, the Crucifixion, and scenes culled exclu- 
sively from the saint's life.!46 

Fabienne Joubert has traced the origins of the above altars to the revital- 
ization of the cult of saints who, though long venerated at Saint-Denis, had 
new altars consecrated to them in the course of the thirteenth century.!^? 
Furthermore, secondary saints were assigned to these altars and some of the 
feast days, particularly the anniversaries of the titular saints, were celebrated 





145 Joubert, "Un recours,” 109, illus. 3-5; the retable dedicated to Saint-Eugéne features two 
figures at the ends, personifications of the Church and Synagogue. 

146 Joubert, "Un recours," 109-116, illus. 6—9. The St. Hippolyte retable is the only example that 
deviates from the norm and features a purely hagiographic program; it is not found in the 
abbey of Saint-Denis, but rather is housed in the Louvre Museum (RF 432). Related to this 
second group is a retable from St.-Germer-de-Fly now in the Cluny Museum (CL 18749), 
which has a Crucifixion in the center, personifications of the Church and Synagogue, 
Sts. Peter and Paul, the Annunciation, Visitation, and scenes from the lives of the church's 
founder, St. Germer, and St. Ouen of Rouen. The retable of St. Eustache is also housed in 
the Cluny Museum (CL 1491) and was once found in the chapel of Saint-Romain. 

147 Joubert, "Un recours," 10-115 this liturgical overall dates from before 1231 until the middle 
of the century and may be traced in the ordinaires of the abbey studied by Anne Walters 
Robertson, The Service Books of the Royal Abbey of Saint-Denis: Images of Ritual and Music 
in the Middle Ages (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), 62-67 and 251-261. 
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with extra processions, prayers, and chants at the site of the altars.!^? In other 
words, these altars were active agents in the liturgical life of the abbey of Saint- 
Denis.!^? Joubert also found a strong connection between the themes found in 
the retables and those of the stained glass of their respective chapels.!°° This 
careful contextualization of the altarpieces is particularly striking considering 
their heterogeneous character. In finding no correlation between the dedica- 
tion of this group of altarpieces and the construction of their chapels, Joubert 
concludes that the retables correspond instead to the contemporary donation 
of their respective relics’ shrines.'*! In forging this bond between altarpieces 
and relics, one traces the roots of the former to their distant ancestors, the 
reliquaries that once sat on top of altars.!*? 

The use of stone as a medium, coupled with the anecdotal style of the nar- 
rative of the Saint-Denis retables, allies these works with contemporary sculp- 
ture found in the Ile-de-France and surrounding regions.!53 Paul Williamson 
identifies the south transept of Notre-Dame of Paris as one of the most influ- 
ential forces in the second half of the thirteenth century, coloring the Saint- 
Denis retables, and anticipating in both style and narrative the south transept 
tympanum of Rouen Cathedral, as well as the altarpieces of the fourteenth 
century.^^ A more mature, reticent variation of this style will be seen in the 
following chapter when we consider the earlier retable from the abbey of 
Crisenon (Fig. 4). 

It should not surprise us to find Christ’s death as the fulcrum in the narra- 
tive accounts of the saints honored in Saint-Denis. The persecution and death 
of Christ was the model for all saints; indeed, nothing fueled the cult of saints 
more than martyrdom. As the centerpiece of the five retables, the Crucifixion 





148 Joubert, “Un recours," 111, nn. 12-14; there was a twenty-year period in which the annual 
processions increased from forty-seven to seventy-two. See Robertson, The Service Books, 
251—261. 

149 The altars were, of course, a part of the dramatic upheaval of the Revolution and their 
present locations and state of restoration are a part of the archaeological history of the 
abbey, which is beyond the purview of this study. 

150 Joubert, “Un recours,” 1162121. 

151 Ibid., 122-123. 

152 Ibid; See also Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical,” 107-11. It is interesting that Binski (“The 
English Parish Church,” 9-11) only picks up the subject of relics in the late medieval period 
when the laity was vying for the power and control of them. 

153 Paul Williamson, Gothic Sculpture 140-1300 (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1995), 168-171. 

154 Williamson, Gothic Sculpture, 170, illus. 226 and 251. 
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reified the Eucharist performed on the altar before it. In the Saint-Romain 
example, the Baptism of Christ is represented in the center of the retable; here, 
the two sacraments of the Church converged and stood for every Christian’s 
initiation to the faith.!55 It is interesting to note that even in the retable that is 
exclusively hagiographic, that of Saint Hippolyte, the ascension of the saint's 
soul to heaven occupies the middle of the retable; once again this accentuates 
the theme of salvation and resurrection that is underscored in all the retables. 

The designation of “retable” is generally associated with the low rectangular 
shape seen in the examples examined from the abbey of Saint-Denis. There 
were no thematic restrictions imposed by this shape, though the vitae of saints 
were usually rendered in a more vertical format, particularly if the altarpiece 
was painted. One thinks of the altarpieces dedicated to Saint Francis and com- 
missioned by Franciscan churches in Italy: the saint occupies the central field 
and scenes from his life are represented on the apron to either side of him.!59 
Indeed, Charles Hope posits that the primary emphasis of altarpieces is on the 
saints to whom they are dedicated, not to the narratives in which those saints 
may be implicated.!5?? The mendicant orders played an important role in the 
development of the altarpieces of the thirteenth century, as they were used for 
devotional as well as pedagogical purposes.!°8 

One of the first subjects to be depicted both on the altar frontal and retable 
was that of Christ in Majesty.!°? Of course, the Virgin and Child were also rep- 
resented in the middle of numerous retables that featured either scenes from 
the Infancy of Christ, or other saints to either side of Mary.!€? Hope suggests 





155 As noted above, the Saint-Romain chapel retable is in the Cluny Museum (CL 11491). 

156 Two of the most famous tempera on panel altarpieces are the St. Francis by Bonaventura 
Berlinghieri from San Francesco, Pescia c. 1235 and the St. Francis from the Bardi Chapel 
of S. Croce, Florence, from the later 13th century. 

157 Charles Hope, "Altarpieces and the Requirements of Patrons,’ in Christianity and the 
Renaissance: Image and Religious Imagination in the Quattrocento, ed. Timothy Verdon 
and John Henderson (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1990), 535-571, esp. 545-549. 
For example, in lieu of referring to the Annunciation, Gabriel and the Virgin Mary are 
invoked. 

158 Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical,’ 14. See also Joanna Cannon, "Simone Martini, the 
Dominicans and the Early Sienese Polyptych,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 45 (1982): 69-92. 

159 Seeabove,n. 122 for the Langobard example from Cividale; Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical,” 
104-11, see illus. 7, for an image of Christ in Majesty on a 13th-century altarpiece from 
Siena Cathedral. 

160 Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical," 105-114, illus. 3; an example of the Virgin and Child 
flanked by saints from the Abbey Church of Echternach from the second half of the 8th 
century makes it the earliest surviving dossal from the top of an altar. 
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that the Virgin and saints overshadow the presence of Christ on altarpieces 
for the simple reason that the cross on the altar makes the corpus of Jesus re- 
dundant.!©! When a patron chooses a narrative, it is the portrayal of the person 
not the event that is the object of the commission.!6€? As noted above, commis- 
sioning an altarpiece was to honor a particular saint or group of saints; to ex- 
press the donor's devotion; and to invite worshipers to remember the donor in 
their prayers.!6? Because of her extraordinary intercessory powers, Hope sees 
the Virgin as the most popular subject of altarpieces in the late medieval and 
Renaissance periods.!64 

Lane privileges the themes that underscore the meaning of the Mass as the 
subjects most often represented on altarpieces.!®° In her view, scenes from 
the Passion allude to the institution of the Eucharist and the daily oblation of 
the worshiper. Scenes such as the Crucifixion, Deposition, Lamentation, and 
Entombment relate specifically to the sacrificial rite of the Eucharist: the em- 
phasis is on the sacramental and symbolic meaning of Christ's death (Fig. 1).169 
The Incarnation of Christ as expressed in scenes from his Infancy similarly 
conjures the Eucharist: the Annunciation, Epiphany, and Adoration of the 
Magi may be linked to Transubstantiation, the offertory and/or elevation of the 
Host, and the sacrifice by the priest (Fig. 4).97 Recent scholarship has empha- 
sized the devotional function of altarpieces over their liturgical or Eucharistic 
functions.!6* Williamson arrives at the rather bleak conclusion that there is no 
correlation between form and location, form and function, or function and 
location of altarpieces.!9? 

The thirteenth-century-style retables from Saint-Denis do not really go out 
of fashion in the fourteenth century, rather they move over on the altar to 





161 Hope, “Altarpieces,” 545; this strikes me as rather extreme and certainly untrue for the 
later medieval period where Christ's body is vehemently in evidence. 

162 Ibid., 547-548. 

163 Ibid., 551-556; in other words, Hope dispels the mystique of altarpieces conveying deep 
theological meaning and sees them as pleas for intercession on behalf of the patron. 

164 Ibid., 556-564. Hope suggests that even in the 16th century when narratives supplant the 
sacra conversazione, the former still invoke the Virgin and saints as objects for devotion. 

165 Lane, The Altar, 9-155, passim. Van Os ("Some Thoughts,” 21-33) also shares this view. 

166 Lane, The Altar, 79-80. I feel that the presence of Christ's body in these scenes summons 
the narrative context in which the Passion transpired and thus would downplay the ex- 
clusively symbolic meaning of these episodes. See Sadler, Stone, Flesh, Spirit, 72-110. 

167 Williamson, “Altarpieces,” 351-354. 

168 Ibid., 362-364. 

169 Ibid., 363. 
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make room for new forms of altarpieces. Van der Ploeg suggests, for example, 
that altar frontals were simply repurposed as retables when the priest moved 
to the front of the altar; the triptych with the Mass of Saint Giles (c. 1480—90) by 
the Master of Saint-Giles depicts an example of such a reused frontal (Fig. 13).!79 
The fourteenth century witnessed the birth of winged altarpieces, which may 
in the beginning have concealed relics. The Cistercians were instrumental in 
the development of this type of altarpiece because of the desire to downplay 
the presence of relics in their churches.!™ The winged altarpieces were, by and 
large, triptychs whose outer wings were designed to function in conjunction 
with the liturgical calendar. It is believed that the precursors to these winged 
altarpieces were the wingless, painted retables in the Lower Rhineland and 
Westphalia during the second half of the thirteenth century.!” 

Though polymorphous, Christological and Marian subjects seem most com- 
mon in altarpieces, with the lives of saints following close behind. The winged 
altarpieces found in Cistercian abbeys such as Doberan (c. 131015), Altenberg 
(c. 1300-34), and Marienstatt (c.1350) feature elaborate wings that func- 
tioned in the service of both images and relics.!? Doberan possessed a relic 
cabinet that was once housed in the Sacristy. However, by c. 1310 it had out- 
grown its capacity. The winged altarpiece created for the main altar seems to 
have been made in part to house the overflow of relics in the abbey church of 
Doberan.!^ In the altarpiece from Altenberg, a statue of the Virgin and Child 
occupies the center and is flanked by compartments defined by Gothic tracery 
containing relics in a disposition similar to that of Doberan. Double-hinged 
wings once permitted the Altenberg altarpiece to be opened in stages so that 
the first opening revealed painted panels of the Annunciation, Nativity, Death 
and Coronation of the Virgin. The second opening disclosed the Visitation, 





170 Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical," 108, illus. 5; this painting is in the National Gallery in 
London. 

171 Ibid., 108-12; see also Ehresmann, “Some Observations,” 359-369. 

172 Van der Ploeg, “How Liturgical,” 108-116; Ehresmann, "Some Observations,” 359-369, n. 5. 
Earlier scholars, such as Harald Keller, posited that the source of these altarpieces was 
the German reliquary cabinet. See above, p. 32, n. 127 for a different view of this question. 
At the same time, Van der Ploeg (110) sees the origins of winged altarpieces in late 13th- 
century French altarpieces such as that in Mareuil-en-Brie, c. 1270. 

173 Ehresmann, “Some Observations,” 359-369, illus. 1, 4 and 5. See also Stephan Kemperdick, 
"Altar Panels in Northern Germany, 1180-1350,” in Kroesen and Schmidt, The Altar and its 
Environment, 150—1400, 125-146, esp. 139—142. 

174  Ehresmann, “Some Observations,” 360-361, n. 10, illus. 2. When Doberan was secularized 
in 1552, a stash of liturgical objects and statuary was found in the center of the altarpiece. 
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Adoration of the Magi, and the patron saints of the Altenberg cloister, Michael 
and Elizabeth of Hungary. When the wings were fully closed, the Madonna and 
Child were hidden and painted scenes from the Passion were visible; undoubt- 
edly this was the appearance of the altarpiece during Lent and Holy Week. In 
the open stages, the altarpiece commemorated the Marian feasts and those 
of the Incarnation, parsing the liturgical calendar for the faithful who trained 
their eyes on the choreography of the retable.!”° 

One important aspect of altarpieces that warrants attention at this junc- 
ture is the different media employed in their fabrication. We have observed 
above that panels of retables could be created out of metalwork or embroi- 
dery, or they could be painted or sculpted out of stone or wood that was then 
painted and gilded. Many retables combined media, such as the example from 
Altenberg. Not only did the painted panels of the wings denote a change in 
iconographic mode to the statue of the Virgin and Child, but they also cre- 
ated a haptic contrast to both the Madonna and the Gothic tracery that frames 
her. Sara Lipton observes that these “colorful, detailed and often crowded 
tableaux” helped “the congregation to recall, even imaginatively to relive, the 
key moments of sacred history.”!”° She further notes that even reliquaries were, 
in their preciousness, solicitous of the gaze." What prompted donors to com- 
mission a hybrid retable, or one that was exclusively rendered in either painted 
or sculptural vignettes? Did the patron recognize the potential power of differ- 
ent media and did this recognition at times overshadow the innate economic 
hierarchy of media? 

The other possibility is, of course, that the choice of medium was tied to 
the geography of the production of the retable. For example, England was 
known for its rood screens from the thirteenth century onward, through 
which one could glimpse the alabaster retables that became common in the 
later fourteenth century."* These alabaster retables were often exported to 





175 Ehresmann, "Some Observations, 362-364, n.21. Unfortunately, this altarpiece was 
dismembered before World War I and has been dispersed to various museums; the 
Passion scenes are almost indecipherable, though they commence with the Garden of 
Gethsemane and end with the Resurrection. See also Kemperdick, "Altar Panels,” 140-145. 

176 Sara Lipton, "Images and their Use,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity: Christianity 
in Western Europe, ca. 1000-ca. 1500, ed. Miri Rubin and Walter Simons (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009), 254—283, esp. 271. 

177  Lipton, "Images," 271. 

178  Binski, "The English Parish Church," n-15; see also Rosa Terés I Tomás, "The Origin 
and Development of Stone Retables in Fourteenth-Century Catalonia,” in Kroesen 
and Schmidt, The Altar and its Environment, 150-1400, 241-260, esp.246-247. 
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different parts of Europe and at times featured iconographic idiosyncrasies 
such as the Christ stepping on a sleeping soldier as he exits the tomb during 
the Resurrection.!”9 Italy, in particular, favored painted altarpieces in what one 
scholar dubs a pluraformity of shapes in the fourteenth century, which pre- 
vailed until the polyptych took center stage at the end of the fifteenth century.!®° 
Some carved altarpieces were produced during the fourteenth century and in 
the following century, marble altarpieces, often commissioned by the mendi- 
cant churches, vie with painted retables in adorning the main altars.!®! The 
retables created north of the Alps could be painted or sculpted, and often 
combined the two media as we have seen above.!*? The adoption of dramatic 
poses, rhetorical gestures, embellished architectural flourishes, and certain 
subjects such as the Pietà, signal the influence of Italian art upon the rest of 
European art.183 

It is difficult to define the topography of retables in France in the fourteenth 
century because of the regional preferences and the influx of altarpieces from 
the Low Countries into the court of Burgundy and throughout the Île-de-France 
and Champagne. For example, the late fourteenth-century Carrand Diptych 
by the School of Paris housed in the Bargello in Florence reflects the stylis- 
tic cross-fertilization engendered during the International Gothic period: the 
pronounced triangular valves of the diptych are reminiscent of Italian saints' 
panels, yet the frames are filled with the architectural pinnacles, tracery, and 
crockets of a late Gothic flamboyant facade. The style of the two images of the 





See W.L. Hildburgh, “English Alabaster Carvings as Records of the Medieval Religious 
Drama,” in Archaeologia XC111 (1949): 51-101; Jonathan Alexander and Paul Binski, eds., 
Age of Chivalry: Art in Plantagenet England 1200—1400 (London: Royal Academy of Arts and 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1987), 401, illus. 464—465 and 514, illus. 706. English alabaster 
production begins in the late 14th century and reaches its height in the 15th century. 

179 See Hildburgh, “English Alabaster,’ 51-101 and Age of Chivalry, 401, illus. 464—465. 

180 Van Os, "Writing a History,’ 30. 

181  Terés I Tomas, “The Origin,” 246-247. See also Marco Ciatti, “The Typology, Meaning, and 
Use of Some Panel Paintings from the Duecento and Trecento,” in Italian Panel Painting of 
the Duecento and Trecento, ed. Victor M. Schmidt, Studies in the History of Art 61, Center 
for Advanced Study in the Visual Arts Symposium Papers 38 (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 2002), 15-29; Klaus Krüger, "Medium and Imagination: Aesthetic 
Aspects of Trecento Panel Painting,” in Schmidt, Italian Panel Painting of the Duecento and 
Trecento, 57—81. 

182 Burckhardt, The Altarpiece, 27—28; Woods, “The Netherlandish,” 76-89; Lane, The Altar, 
122—143. 

183 France had already adopted the Pietà from Italian Trecento art in the 14th century; many 
large-scale Entombments of Christ share similar Italianate characteristics. See Sadler, 
Stone, Flesh, Spirit, 10, 20, 84 n. 51, 124, 140, and 192. 
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Enthroned Madonna and Child and the Crucifixion reflects the verisimilitude, 
the figural proportions, and the brilliant colors of Flemish retables.!54 

Fifteenth-century examples of altarpieces from France continue to mirror 
the stylistic traits of the Low Countries, Italy, and indigenous late Gothic forms, 
particularly in the elaborate tracery frames. For example, in a Passion Retable 
by the Maitre de la Vue de Sainte-Gudule in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in 
Paris from the late fifteenth century, late Gothic tracery forms a deep stage 
with pendant ribbed vaults above the narrative scenes, which are sculpted in 
gilded wood below (Fig. 15).!8° Sixteenth-century altarpieces continue to ex- 
ploit the dramatic potential of such tracery backdrops; this may be seen, for 
example, in the Passion retable in the Musée des Beaux-Arts in Dijon (Fig. 16).186 
Gradually, more Italianate features begin to encroach upon the altarpieces 
in France, including masks, classical columns and pediments, putti, and por- 
trait medallions, as seen in the Passion retable of 1522 from Champagne in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris (Figs. 103-107) and the retable in Ricey-Bas 
at Les Riceys, also from the sixteenth century (Figs. 8-9)./57 Not only does the 
evolution of the altarpiece prove elusive, but the development of a distinct 
stylistic identity is also difficult to define. 


Late Medieval Piety 


Few descriptions of the later Middle Ages have enjoyed as much popularity as 
that of “late medieval piety."5* The so-called culture of late medieval piety was 





184 Colum Hourihane, “Frames,” in The Grove Encyclopedia of Medieval Art and Architecture 
(New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), vol. 2, 559. 

185 This is Passion retable Inv. PE 156 in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris. 

186 This is Passion retable Inv. 2028 in the Dijon Musée des Beaux-Arts. 

187 The Passion retable in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris is from the Depot du Musée 
d'Unterlinden, Inv. Colmar sP 601. 

188 There are books dedicated to the subject of late medieval piety or devotion approached 
from different disciplines and focusing on Europe, the Netherlands, Scandanavia, etc. The 
bibliography on this topic is extensive, see Duffy, The Stripping, 238—248; for a general 
overview of the topic, see Caroline Walker Bynum, Wonderful Blood: Theology and Practice 
in Late Medieval Northern Germany and Beyond (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2007). See Dom Louis Gougaud, Devotional and Ascetic Practices in the Middle Ages, 
trans. G.C. Bateman (London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1927), 80-91; James F. Burke, 
Desire against the Law: The Juxtaposition of Contraries in Early Medieval Spanish Literature 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1998), 265-268, n. 21-39; Larry Scanlon, Richard 
Trexler S.H. González, and Nigel Morgan explore the metaphorical nature of Christ's 
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FIGURE 15 Maitre de Sainte-Gudule, Passion Retable, polychromed and 
gilded wood, detail of right panel, Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris 
(nv. PE 156) c. 1470. 





wounds, which become a major focus in the late medieval period. Jean Wirth, Michael 
Camille, and Sarah Beckwith address the wounds as the entrance site through which the 
faithful gain access to participate in Christ's physical and mystical body. Donna Spivey 
Ellington, "Impassioned Mother or Passive Icon: The Virgin's Role in Late Medieval and 
Early Modern Passion Sermons,’ Renaissance Quarterly 48/ 2 (1995): 227—261, explores the 
sermons surrounding the Virgin's devotion to the Passion of Christ. Also, see Kathleen 
Kamerick, Popular Piety and Art in the Late Middle Ages: Image Worship and Idolatry in 
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FIGURE 16 Retable of the Passion, polychromed and gilded wood, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Dijon, 
(Inv 2028), 16th c. 


characterized by a growing emphasis on death and dying, the emergence and 
strengthening of various lay movements and influential preachers, pilgrim- 
ages to holy sites, guilds, reform movements, and a heightened devotion to the 





England 1350-1500 (New York: Palgrave, 2002), 166—175, n. 38-55; Douglas Gray, "The Five 
Wounds of Our Lord,” Notes and Queries 208 (1963), 50—51; 82-89; 127—134; 163-168. For 
more general overviews of this period, see Alexandra Walsham, "The Reformation and 
the Disenchantment of the World Reassessed,” Historical Journal 51/2 (2008): 497—528; 
John Bossy, Christianity in the West, 1400-1700 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1985); 
Robert W. Scribner, Popular Culture and Popular Movements in Reformation Germany 
(London: Hambledon, 1987); Richard Kieckhefer, "Convention and Conversion: Patterns 
in Late Medieval Piety,’ Church History 67/1 (1998): 32-51. 
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sacraments and the wounds of Christ.!89 Kieckhefer refines this list in pointing 
to the increased veneration of relics, Marian devotions, penitential exercises, 
and the generation of new forms of devotion such as the Stations of the Cross, 
the feast of Corpus Christi, and the image of Christ as the Man of Sorrows.!?? 
The preoccupation with death and preparation for the good death became 
central concerns; not only did the outbreak of the Black Death in 1347 deplete 
the population of Europe by about thirty-five million but it was accompanied 
by crop failures, famine, wars, popular uprisings, economic upheaval, and suc- 
cessive outbreaks of the plague.!?! 

It was against this backdrop of death, fervid piety, and tension between lay 
devotion and controversy within the Church that the altarpieces teeming with 
hgures rehearsing events from the lives of Christ, Mary, and the saints were 
created (Fig. 3). It is somewhat arbitrary to suggest dates that correspond to 
the beginning and end of this period of altarpiece production, as the boundary 
lines are blurred by geographic idiosyncrasies and stylistic precociousness on 
the one hand, and archaizing on the other. One might say that the thirteenth 
century was still feasting on the banquet of the Gothic Age from its incep- 
tion at the abbey of Saint-Denis to its flowering during the reign of Louis 1x 
to its refinement in the south transept of Rouen cathedral. Thus the year 1300 
supplies a useful beginning date for the late medieval period and an endpoint 
may be assigned to just before the middle of the sixteenth century; Kavaler 
notes that Gothic architectural forms prevailed in northern Europe and Iberia 
between 1470 and 1540, a period that falls squarely in the Renaissance for 
Italy.'?? Ignoring the straitjacket of periodization, these dates do embrace such 
landmarks of the period as the Great Famine of 1315, the Great Schism and 
its aftermath, the Hundred Years' War, the Wars of the Roses, the theological 





189 Again, these movements are discussed by many of the sources cited above in note 188; 
see also Richard Kieckhefer, “Major Currents in Late Medieval Devotion,” in Christian 
Spirituality: High Middle Ages and Reformation, ed. Jill Raitt (New York: Crossroad, 1996), 
75-108. 

190 Kieckhefer, “Major Currents,” 75-80. The Stations of the Cross were codified in the be- 
ginning of the 16th century; for the origins of the Feast of Corpus Christi, see Rubin, 
Corpus Christi, 164—212; for the evolution of the Man of Sorrows image and its dissemi- 
nation, see Catherine R. Puglisi and William L. Barcham, New Perspectives on the Man of 
Sorrows, Studies in Iconography: Themes and Variations (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute 
Publications, Western Michigan University, 2013); Sarah Beckwith, Christ’s Body: Identity, 
Culture and Society in Late Medieval Writings (London and New York: Routledge, 1993). 

191 See Paul Binski, Medieval Death Ritual and Representation (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1996), 123-214. 


192 Kavaler, Renaissance Gothic, 1. 
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controversies and heresies, such as the teachings of John Wycliffe, the Lollards, 
Hussitism, the condemnation of witches, the bands of flagellants, and the 
Church’s response to this excessive piety.!9° 

And this twisted tale leads us back to the altarpiece, for the image that was 
sanctified by its presence on the altar was endowed with both cultic and devo- 
tional powers: the altarpiece guided the faithful to a state of mind conducive 
to prayer; facilitated communication with the saints; served as a mnemonic 
device for meditation, and could even assist a mystic in achieving ecstatic 
communion with the divine.?^ It is no wonder that altarpieces became indis- 
pensable for the main altar of parish church and cathedral alike. Indeed, the 
laity began to think of images as substitutes for rituals officiated by priests; for 
example, it was believed that looking at an image of Saint Christopher or Saint 
Barbara on the day of one's death would garner a place in heaven and even 
supplant the need for last rites.?? Images also have the power to conspire with 
the viewer to create a shared memory. In an extraordinary Pietà from c. 1450 
from the church of Lappi now in the Museum in Rauma, the Virgin holds a 
diminutive Christ on her lap who, though dead and bearing the stigmata and 
Crown of Thorns, is no larger than a child. As Sixten Ringbom points out, this 
Pietà corpusculum is the physical manifestation of the Virgin's dream of the 
Christ child long ago in Bethlehem, which she proffers for the viewer to engage 
in this melancholy memory with her.!%° The altarpieces that we will consider 
in the following chapters similarly present a world for visual exploration, an 
exercise that will bring the divine down to earth and at the same time trans- 
port the worshiper to another world. 





193 Kathleen Kamerick, Popular Piety and Art in the Late Middle Ages: Image Worship and 
Idolatry in England 1350-1500 (New York and Houndmills: Palgrave, 2002), 1-68; Binski, 
Medieval Death, 123-163; Samuel K. Cohn, Jr., The Cult of Remembrance and the Black Death 
Six Renaissance Cities in Central Italy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992), 
205-288; David Areford, “The Passion Measured,’ in The Broken Body: Passion Devotion 
in Late Medieval Culture, ed. A.A. MacDonald, H.N.B. Ritterbos and R.M. Schlusemann 
(Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 1998), 211-238; Estella Antoaneta Ciobanu, The Spectacle of 
the Body in Late Medieval England (Iasi: Lumen, 2012), 209—265; Duffy, The Stripping, 301- 
376; Bynum, Christian Materiality, 15-123. 

194 Lipton, “Images,” 274-276; Lipton includes a list of objectives fulfilled by private devo- 
tional images as well. 

195 Henk van Os, Art of Devotion in the Late Middle Ages in Europe, 1300-1500, trans. Michael 
Hoyle (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 32 as cited in Lipton, "Images," 276, 
n. 63. 

196 Sixten Ringbom, Les images de dévotion x11*—xv* siècle, trans. Alix Girod (Paris: Gérard 
Monfort, 1995), 59—62, illus.18. 
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In the following chapter, we shall examine two altarpieces that once be- 
longed to a now destroyed Benedictine abbey in Burgundy. In many ways these 
exemplars are outliers, for they are of differing media, disparate dates, and are 
not particularly distinguished by either their style or the quality of their work- 
manship. Yet they are a testament to the taste for and acquisition of altarpieces 
even within a monastic context. Altarpieces were, by the fourteenth century, 
if not before, an essential participant in the liturgy and life of the community. 


CHAPTER 2 


A Tale of Two Retables from the Benedictine 
Monastery of Crisenon in the Musée-Abbaye 
Saint-Germain, Auxerre 


A now destroyed Benedictine abbey in the region of Burgundy once possessed 
two beautiful altarpieces from the Middle Ages. Though separated by two 
hundred years, different media and styles, both testify to the centrality of the 
Virgin Mary in the lives of the nuns of Crisenon. This chapter will examine the 
two altarpieces in an attempt to reconstruct a partial portrait of the medieval 
art history of the abbey of Crisenon. 

In the previous chapter we discussed the origins of the altarpiece and its 
possible function as the centerpiece of the altar. The two altarpieces from 
Crisenon are distinguished by their dedication to the Incarnation of Christ 
that pays homage to the Virgin, and to the Virgin’s death and glorification as 
the Queen of Heaven. This Marian devotion conforms to one’s expectations for 
a female abbey, though the size of the monastery would not seem to warrant 
the presence of more than one retable. Because most of the altarpieces dis- 
cussed in the following chapters focus on the Passion of Christ and originate in 
parish churches, this brief formal analysis of the Crisenon examples offers us 
a glimpse at the dedication to the Virgin as well as the retable as an inhabitant 
of a monastic complex. 


Retable of the Infancy of Christ, c. 1300 


The stone retable is subdivided into two rows of four quatrefoils that host 
scenes from the life of the Virgin Mary and Infancy of Christ, beginning with 
the Annunciation and culminating with the Presentation in the Temple 
(Fig. 4). Very little is known about this sculptural relief and there is some ques- 
tion about its original use, as well as its stylistic affiliations. This discussion 
will attempt to place this work within its historical context and to consider the 
contribution of an isolated Gothic relief sculpture to our understanding of the 
Burgundian art scene at the turn of the fourteenth century. 

Although identified as a retable in the museum, the lower portion of the 
relief has a horizontal molding that is recessed and is a continuation of verti- 
cal moldings from above, which has suggested to Jean-René Gaborit that the 
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sculpture may have originally been part of an architectural ensemble.! It is dif- 
ficult to imagine, however, the architectural context in which this work would 
have been found. Its size, narrative compartmentalization, and subject argue 
for a position close to the altar in a Benedictine abbey dedicated to the Virgin.? 
Before considering its stylistic and iconographic affiliations, it would be useful 
to trace its journey from Crisenon to the museum in Auxerre. 

The abbey of Crisenon, which was a community of Prégilbert, was founded in 
the middle of the eleventh century by Alix of France, the daughter of King 
Robert 11 the Pious and wife of the Comte of Auxerre, Renaud.? We are not able 
to identify the donor or the date of the stone retable, but its curious fate after 
the destruction of the abbey in the wars of Charles vit is known.* The retable 
became the possession of the cháteau de Trucy-sur-Yonne where it served as 
part of the main balcony? Following the demolition of this balcony in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, the retable was transferred to the abbot Bernard 
of St.-Eusébe, where it became the model for a retable carved for that church.® 
From St.-Eusébe, the Crisenon retable was then given to the city of Auxerre by 
the doctor of Smyttére." 





1 LArtau temps des rois maudits Philippe le Bel et ses fils 1285-1328 (Paris: Réunion des Musées 
nationaux, 1998), 81. Jean-René Gaborit further suggests that the architectural sculpture may 
have come from the cloister of Crisenon. 

2 The sculptural relief, inventory number 866.3.1, is in three pieces and they measure as fol- 
lows: Fragment 866.3 (1) h = 95 cm, | = 10 cm, d = 18 cm; Fragment 866.3 (3) h = 63 cm, | = 66 
cm, d = 13.5 cm; and Fragment 866.3 (2) h = 81 cm, | = 73.5, d = 18 cm. These measurements 
were taken from Hubert Boursier, Rapport d'étude: Relief de l'Enfance du Christ, Pierre, début 
du X1V ème siècle, Decembre, 1997. 

3 "Au Musée d'Archéologie d'Auxerre" in Lécho de Saint-Pierre, Association des amis de 
St.-Pierre-en-Vallée (Yonne, 12, nov-dec 1957), 13-14. According to Leclerc (Annuaire historique 
Crisenon, 1844, 25-27), Alix founded only a modest chapel dedicated to St.-Nicolas in 1040, the 
date of the death of her husband, on this site, and not the abbey of Crisenon. Indeed, some 
say that Robert himself was responsible for the death of Renaud! Leclerc suggests that the 
abbey was founded by three brothers, Ythier, Hugues, and Narjent (or Norgaut), lords of Toucy, 
Buzarnes, and surrounding villages, when they departed for Jerusalem on crusade in 1096. 

4 According to Leclerc (Annuaire historique Crisenon, 30-31) the abbey was still recognizable in 
its pillaged state as late as 1808. 

5 “Au Musée d'Archéologie d'Auxerre," 13. The abbey of Crisenon (what remained of it) was sold 
in 1791 and became the property of a M. de Massol. 

6 The copy of the Crisenon retable was made in 1852 by an Auxerrois marble sculptor. The ru- 
ined portions of the original were recreated (the missing panel became the Circumcision) and 
this copy supposedly still exists in Saint-Eusébe in the first chapel to the left as one enters the 
church; I was not able to find it in the summer of 2017. “Au Musée d'Archéologie d'Auxerre" 13. 

7 “Au Musée d'Archéologie d'Auxerre,” 13. 
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FIGURE 17 Retable of the Infancy of Christ from Crisenon, detail of Annunciation and Visitation, 
Musée-Abbaye Saint-Germain, Auxerre, stone, c. 1300. 


The quatrefoils that compose the retable have a horizontal emphasis that 
provides the individual scenes a narrative luxury that a more vertical format 
would have inhibited. The flow of the narrative is in vertical couplets of quatre- 
foils: thus, the story begins in the upper left quatrefoil with the Annunciation 
and is succeeded by the Visitation below (Fig. 17). The next pair of com- 
partments houses the Nativity above, and below, the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds, which is very damaged (Fig. 18). The third pair of quatrefoils con- 
tains the Adoration of the Magi above and a completely destroyed panel below 
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FIGURE 18 Retable of the Infancy of Christ from Crisenon, detail of Nativity and Annunciation 
to the Shepherds, Musée-Abbaye Saint-Germain, Auxerre, stone, c. 1300. 


(Fig. 19).8 And finally, the Presentation in the Temple above and the Flight into 
Egypt occupy the right end quatrefoils. The sculptor of the retable has further 
utilized the shape of the quatrefoils to punctuate the narratives with anec- 
dotal flourishes. For example, the angel of the Annunciation inhabits the left 
lobe of the compartment and the Virgin the right lobe, relegating the unfurled 
scroll to the middle peak in the quatrefoil and the vase of lilies to the center 





8 As noted above in footnote 6, this panel was restored in the copy of the retable as the 
Circumcision of Christ; I feel that it was more likely the Dream of the Magi. See also LArt au 


temps des rois maudits, 81. 
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crevice below (Fig. 17). In the Visitation, the action occurs in the center of the 
quatrefoil where the Virgin (still holding her book in her left hand) touches 
Elizabeth’s face with her right hand as Elizabeth’s left arm actively reaches for 
Mary’s womb. The vigorous action of this vignette, which is centered, contrasts 
with the lateral deployment of the Annunciation above. 

The right half of each of the following two quatrefoils is virtually effaced; 
in the Nativity above, one imagines the presence of Joseph in that position, 
and in the Annunciation to the Shepherds, a combination of sheep and two 
shepherds (Fig. 18). The ox and the ass in the Nativity oversee the infant Christ 
in his cradle in the most solicitous and endearing fashion by nestling the child 
with their respective muzzles. Below, Mary reclines on her bed, with her left 
hand grasping her bent right arm in order to create a cushion for her head. 
Traces of Joseph’s pigeon-toed feet and right hand are still visible to the right 
of the bed. In the quatrefoil below, a shepherd leaning on his staff points to the 
angelic messenger in the apex of the compartment and presumably addressed 
the other (now missing) shepherds and their flock. 

The adjoining quatrefoil, which is completely effaced, would have undoubt- 


edly depicted the Dream of the Magi (Fig. 19). Not only does this scene form a 





TR —— 72 e | 
FIGURE 19 Retable of the Infancy of Christ from Crisenon, detail of Adoration of the Magi, 
destroyed panel, Presentation in the Temple, and Flight into Egypt, Musée-Abbaye 
Saint-Germain, Auxerre, stone, c. 1300. 
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pendant to the Annunciation to the Shepherds, but it also forms the prologue 
to the Adoration of the Magi above. This scene features the Virgin and Child 
seated to the far right receiving the kneeling eldest king, as the two other kings 
stand behind him. The middle king’s body faces the Virgin and Child as his 
head turns back to address the third magus who is rendered in true profile. The 
beautiful balance and perfect parsing of this vignette makes it one of the most 
successful scenes on the retable. 

The final two compartments reveal a contrast in mood (Fig. 19). The pace 
of the Flight into Egypt below counters the processional languor of the 
Presentation in the Temple above. Simeon stands to the right of the altar as 
Mary presents the reluctant Christ child to the priest. To the left of Mary are 
represented Anna, the prophetess, and Joseph bearing the basket with two 
doves as an offering. Like the Adoration of the Magi in the adjoining quatre- 
foil, this scene consumes the entire field, with the figures almost touching the 
boundaries of the quatrefoil. The tone is one of ceremonial solemnity, a mood 
that is ruptured by the scene of the Flight. Mary rides the ass sidesaddle and 
gazes into the eyes of the Christ child in her arms. Joseph leads the way, point- 
ing upward and glancing over his shoulder at the angel who urges him to flee 
Bethlehem for the safety of his holy charge. Though badly damaged on the left 
side and lower portion of the quatrefoil, the relief still imparts a sense of inti- 
macy and drama in its compact composition. 

Like the beautiful retable found in the abbey of Fontenay in which the 
vocabulary of forms is strongly reminiscent of both the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries—quatrefoils, rosettes, masks, trefolated arcades, and trum- 
pet bases—the language of quatrefoils found on the Crisenon retable offers 
little help in refining the date of the work (Fig. 4).? The simplicity and quiet 
elegance of the scenes from the Infancy, the absence of a central scene that is 
accentuated by a dramatic change in scale, and the placid tempo of the narra- 
tive align the Crisenon retable with an earlier generation of altars found in the 
chevet of Saint-Denis (Fig. 14); however, the patois spoken by the figures within 
the quatrefoils reflects the more mature language of the fourteenth century. 

The retable, then, is one that reflects all the savoir faire of the thirteenth 
century and anticipates the personalities that emerge in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. For example, the three magi in the Adoration of the Christ child flaunt the 
courtly elegance of sculpture emanating from the circle of Louis 1x, such as the 





9 For the Fontenay retable, see Donna L. Sadler, “The Retable of the Abbey of Fontenay," Studies 
in Cistercian Art and Architecture 4 (1990): 89109. 
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Childebert trumeau figure from Saint-Germain-des-Prés, now in the Louvre.!? 
Yet an interactive scene such as the Visitation has no equivalent in the thir- 
teenth century, where a mutual salute signifies the pregnancy of both women 
(Fig. 17). Similarly, the position in the Nativity of the Virgin's head, cradled in 
her arm, which is held by the opposite hand, is idiosyncratic, for it was cus- 
tomary to depict Mary with her head propped up on her elbow (Fig. 18). In 
the Flight into Egypt, Joseph is engaged in an earnest dialogue with the angel, 
one that engenders a lively chiastic pose of inclined head, pointing left hand 
and rein-pulling right hand, and frontal torso atop advancing legs (Fig. 19). This 
degree of spirited body language is symptomatic of sculpture of the fourteenth 
century. 

The stylistic affiliations of this retable are difficult to trace for one is seduced 
by the persuasive aura of the quatrefoils to see a direct lineage with the reliefs 
of the left portal of the west facade of the cathedral of St.-Etienne of Auxerre, 
and to look no farther (Fig. 20).!* Though superficially related, a very different 
canon of proportions governs the figures and the mise en scéne is more urgent 
in the Crisenon retable. A closer parallel may be found in the tympanum sculp- 
ture of the north portal of the church of Semur-en-Auxois (Fig. 21).? If one 
compares the king to the left of the wedding banquet in the lowest tier of the 
tympanum with the two standing kings in the Adoration of the Magi from the 
retable, one can see that they are cut from a similar royal cloth (Fig. 19). 
The Crisenon drapery is suppler and more fluid, closer to that seen on the fa- 
cade of Auxerre, but the proportions and spirit of the figures are more aligned 
to the earlier Burgundian example. As the story of Saint Thomas unfolds in 
the tympanum of Semur-en-Auxois, figures turn to one another in dialogue, 
slanting their heads towards their respective listeners with a marked degree of 
empathetic inclination. One may detect a similar degree of engagement in the 
exchange of glances and inclined heads in the sculptural dialogues represent- 
ed on the Crisenon retable. In both sculpted works, this empathic pantomime 
fosters a sense of the humanity of the holy figures portrayed. 

Another stylistic comparison may be found in the early fourteenth-century 
retable from St.-Thibault-en-Auxois (Fig. 22). Dedicated to the life of the patron 





10 ‘The trumeau figure from the Parisian refectory dates from between 1239 and 1244. An 
illustration may be seen in Paul Williamson, Gothic Sculpture 140—1300 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), illus. 219. 

11 This convention is seen in manuscripts, ivories, and sculpture from the Chartres' jubé to 
Notre-Dame's north transept portal. 

12 [Artau temps des rois maudits, 81. 


13 Williamson (Gothic Sculpture, 160) dates this sculpture to c. 1250. 
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detail of scenes from the 


FIGURE 20 Auxerre Cathedral, left portal of west facade, 


Creation cycle, stone, 14th c 
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FIGURE 21 Semur-en-Auxois, north portal (portail des Bleds), tympanum, scenes from the life of 
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FIGURE 22 Retable from the Priory Church of St.-Thibault-en-Auxois, polychromed stone, 14th c. 


saint, Thibault, and culminating in the Crucifixion of Christ, this beautiful al- 
tarpiece shares elegantly proportioned figures, charming anecdotal details, 
and a trefled arcade framework. Though the medium is polychromed carved 
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wood, the tenor closely approximates that of the stone Crisenon scenes. For 
example, in the birth of Saint Thibault, the appealing treatment of the prone 
figure, the sculptor’s penchant for intruding upon the architectural elements 
that partition the retable, and the scale of the hand of God, are evocative of 
aspects of the Crisenon altar of approximately the same date. 

The focus of the Crisenon retable is on the Marian feasts that punctuate 
the liturgical calendar, including the Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, and 
Presentation in the Temple. For a Benedictine abbey dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, this retable honors Mary as the mother of God and prepares her for her 
role as intercessor for mankind at the end of time. It is the role of the later re- 
table that hails from Crisenon to flesh out the subsequent Marian feasts with 
the Virgin’s Dormition and Assumption, which in turn led to her Coronation 
as Queen of Heaven (Fig. 5). Though dating from the early sixteenth century, 
composed of twenty-six freestanding figures carved out of wood, painted and 
gilded, and measuring 2 meters in length and 1.25 meters in height, this work 
engages in a sophisticated dialogue with its stone precursor. Gothic meets late 
medieval, stone encounters gilded wood, horizontal faces vertical, and the 
Virgin’s life is the thread that binds these two retables into a historical portrait 
of the abbey of Crisenon. 


Retable of the Death and Coronation of the Virgin, c. 1500-1525 


Though presently not on view, the Musée-Abbaye Saint-Germain in Auxerre 
possesses another retable that also once belonged to the abbey of Crisenon; 
the doctor of Smyttére gave this work to the city of Auxerre, after he received 
it from the abbot Bernard c. 1850. The retable enjoyed a colorful history be- 
tween Crisenon and the city limits of Auxerre. Before the Revolution, the ab- 
bess of Crisenon, Marie de Sennevoy, who wished to enlarge the choir of her 
church, gave this retable to the church of Lucy-sur-Cure.?? It is believed that 
even in the year 1760, the Crisenon retable had fallen into a state of disrepair, a 
condition that only worsened over time.!? According to the documentation of 
the museum, the retable was restored c. 1860, shortly before it was purchased 
by the Société des Sciences de l'Yonne for the museum in 1862." Christiane 





14 Jean Guilly, Prégilbert, le lieu et les homes, étude historique en vallee de l'Yonne, 1978, 106. 

15 M. Challe, “Le Retable de Lucy-sur-Cure,” Bulletin de la Societé des Sciences de l'Yonne 23 
(1869): 176186, at 180. 

16 Challe, “Le Retable, 180—181. 

17 Dossier on sculpted retable inventaire 862.1, Musée-Abbaye Saint-Germain, Auxerre. 
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Simon (Atelier Simon) completed the most recent restoration of the gilded 
wood retable in the first decade of the twenty-first century.!8 

The retable consists of two unequal tiers: the lower tier commences with 
the Annunciation of the death of the Virgin (Fig. 23), a group of Apostles, the 
Dormition of the Virgin, three more Apostles, and the funeral procession; dur- 
ing this procession, a Jewish priest attempts to topple the Virgin’s sarcophagus 
and has his hands cut off by the Archangel Michael (Fig. 5).!9 The upper story 
of the retable is centralized over the Dormition and represents the Coronation 
of the Virgin by God the Father as Christ, wearing the Crown of Thorns, looks 
on; this scene is flanked by two magnificent angels beneath each side of the 
trefled arch (Fig. 25). The combination of freestanding figures within delicate 
Gothic arcades defined by rich foliated scrollwork that culminates in the cen- 
ter with its vertical progression from the death of the Virgin to her ascent to 
the heavenly realm creates a commanding retable quite characteristic of the 
sixteenth century. The central portion, whose theological significance rivals its 
formal importance, is further distinguished by the substitution of superposed 
trefoil arcades in lieu of the single arcades that frame the other vignettes. 

The decorative vocabulary of scrollwork and foliate forms is exquisitely ap- 
plied to the arcades, in addition to continuous decorative bands found both 
above and below the first story of the retable; the restraint of this framework 
is then beautifully contrasted with the tracery lancets that serve as a foil for 
the Coronation of the Virgin above (Figs. 5 and 26). In many comparative re- 
tables from the sixteenth century, the riot of tracery in the background may 
detract from the narrative in the foreground. The Crisenon altarpiece, how- 
ever, is redeemed from this excess by the reassertion of the splayed trefoil arch 
surmounting the Coronation and the rather tame scrollwork that fills the span- 
drels and rectangular molding above and below the scene. This rounded trefoil 





18 Christiane Simon, the restorer of the retable, spoke to me in the summer of 2014 at her 
studio at 5, rue de Valmy in Auxerre. The freestanding statues of the retable that she re- 
stored to their original condition (removing the 19th-century paint) remain in storage at 
the museum with the unrestored portions of the architectural framework of the retable. 

19 The latter scene is Eastern Orthodox in origin and its earliest appearance is in the gth and 
10th centuries in Cappadocia. However, it becomes a popular anti-Semitic topos in the 
later Middle Ages. Saint Peter will be substituted for Saint Michael in the Virgin retable 
of Ternant. See José María Salvador González, "The Death of the Virgin Mary (1295) in 
the Macedonian Church of the Panagia Peribleptos in Ohrid. Iconographic Interpretation 
from the Perspective of Three Apocryphal Writings,’ Miribilia 13 (2014): 237-268. See 
below, Chapter 3, pp. 77-79 for the treatment of this scene on the Virgin retable from 
Ternant where Saint Peter is the protagonist. 
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FIGURE 23 Crisenon, Retable of the Virgin, detail of the Annunciation to the Virgin of her Death, 
polychromed and gilded wood, Musée-Abbaye Saint-Germain, Auxerre, stone, 16th c. 


molding is associated with Brabantine frames.?? Many inverted T-shaped al- 
tarpieces feature a more dominant central axis created by augmenting the 
panels either vertically or horizontally, providing, in the latter case, wings for 





20 Kim Woods, "Some Sixteenth-Century Antwerp Carved Wooden Altar-Pieces in England,’ 
Burlington Magazine 141/152 (1999): 144—155, esp. 148. 
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the center scene.”! The very function of the T-shape is to focus the viewer on 
the central scene or scenes, and in our example, the Dormition is perfectly bal- 
anced by the scene of the Coronation above, in both the size of the panels and 
the horizontality of their respective compositions. 

The caisse, or framework, made to house the carved figures of the retable 
has been completely removed to facilitate the restoration of the work by 
Christiane Simon.?? The individual figures that enact the Virgin's final days on 
earth are beautifully rendered and far more expressive than the framework 
from which they have been liberated. The first scene, the Annunciation to the 
Virgin of her death, transpires in a space created by a projecting altar behind 
the figures, surmounted by pierced lancets crowned by late Gothic mouchettes 
and soufflets (Fig. 23). The Virgin, dressed in a tunic, mantle, and veil, kneels 
before a desk with an open book on it and her left hand is raised in response to 
the angel's greeting. The angel, whose body is captured in the midst of kneel- 
ing, is rendered slightly facing the viewer as opposed to Mary's posture, which 
is in profile. The angel's belted robe possesses copious folds and his long hair is 
kept in place with a hairband. His missing hands were once raised and offered 
Mary a palm in accordance with the iconography of this scene, signifying her 
triumph over sin and death.?? Though solemn, the faces bear a wonderful lu- 
minous quality, partially engendered by the slight pout of their full lips. 

The second vignette performs a commanding directional role in the retable 
as a whole (Fig. 24). Lynn Jacobs has noted that sculptural examples of the 
inverted T-shaped altarpieces face challenges in creating a unified spatial en- 
vironment and often rely on the caisse to create continuity between scenes.?^ 
The three disciples that compose the second scene direct their bodies and at- 
tention to the central scene of the Dormition of the Virgin. In the foreground 
sits a youthful disciple who leans upon his desk with his left arm and steadies 





21 Lymn F. Jacobs, “The Inverted ‘T’-Shape in Early Netherlandish Altarpieces: Studies in 
the Relation between Painting and Sculpture," Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 54/1 (1991): 
33-65. 

22  lvisited this atelier and spoke with Mme. Simon about her work on the retable, which in- 
cluded the restoration of the worm-damaged figures of the individual scenes, but not the 
caisse. It is for that reason that the work remains in storage at the Musée Saint-Germain 
d'Auxerre. 

23 | Gertrud Schiller, Iconography of Christian Art, trans. Janet Seligman (Greenwich: New 
York Graphic Society, 1971), vol. 2, 18-22, and 134. 

24 Jacobs, "The Inverted 'T'-Shape;" 54-57. Not only are the interior walls of the compart- 
ments slanted toward the central scene, but the ground line is also tilted up to create a 
compositional bias. Painted altarpieces rely, on the other hand, on the illusionism pos- 
sible in that medium to influence the perspective of the altarpiece. 
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FIGURE 24 Crisenon, Retable of the Virgin, detail of the apostles, polychromed and gilded wood, 
Musée-Abbaye Saint-Germain, Auxerre, stone, 16th c. 
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his open book with his right hand. He, like the standing disciple behind him, 
who also holds an open book, seems lost in thought: these figures embody the 
eloquence of late medieval carved wooden sculpture. The third disciple in the 
scene holds his left hand to his heart and raises his right hand as he looks up, 
lost in reverie. Both standing apostles have thick beards and mustaches. All 
three figures are sheathed in ample mantles that puddle on the tilted floor 
below, with the bare toes of the youngest disciple’s left foot escaping from the 
heavy drapery. 

The scene that occupies the same position on the right of the altarpiece 
(second from the end) is a pendant to this scene in every way (Fig. 5). A youth- 
ful disciple is seated before an open book upon a desk, though his glance is to- 
wards the Dormition in the center of the altarpiece. The two standing disciples 
behind him both ponder the death of Mary; the beardless one rests his face in 
his right hand, while his capped bearded colleague raises both hands in won- 
der. Again, tunics with effusive mantles clothe the sad onlookers and, though 
damaged, much ornamental detail may still be seen in their drapery. 

The adjoining scene to the right of this one features an unusual iconograph- 
ic theme which first appeared in Byzantine art (Fig. 5). Seven disciples carry 
the bier of the Virgin Mary: four in the back and three in the front. Two floating 
hands may be seen on the cover of the bier, and below is the contorted figure 
of a Jew, his mouth open in anguish and his arms lacking a pair of hands. A 
Jewish priest by the name of Jephonias tried to tip over the sarcophagus, and 
the Archangel Michael intervened and cut off his hands, which subsequently 
remained attached to the coffin. The Jew implored the pardon of the Virgin, 
who then restored his hands. The earliest known representations of this story 
are from Cappadocia in the ninth century, followed by much later Byzantine 
examples, and finally, the tale enjoyed a revival during the heyday of anti- 
Jewish propaganda in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in the West.?° 

The disciples who bear the coffin of the Virgin are an ode to physiognom- 
ic variety. Beards of different types, hair that ranges from balding to luxuri- 
ous locks, pronounced cheekbones to round fleshy faces characterize the 
group. Anticipating Caravaggio's Conversion of Saint Paul, the Jewish priest 





25 Musée d'Art et d'Histoire d'Auxerre, ses richesses méconnues à le Musée dans notre ville, pour 
qui? Pour quoi? Catalogue d'exposition (Auxerre, 1980), 68—69. The priest is also known by 
the name Anthonios. After his healing he was said to have joined the funeral procession 
of the Virgin and become a fervent follower of Christ. The same episode is depicted on 
the retable dedicated to the Virgin at Ternant. It should also be noted that earlier litera- 
ture interpreted this scene as the fate of an impious soldier who audaciously touched the 
Virgin's bier. Challe, “Le Retable de Lucy-sur-Cure" 176-186, esp. 177. 
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virtually falls out of the composition into the viewer’s space, with his hair 
splayed Medusa-like on the floor of the caisse. The severed hands that grasp 
the lid of the coffin are similarly disquieting, as one looks in vain for their 
owner among the otherwise occupied disciples. The two apostles that flank 
the figure of Jephonias each hold on to a beam that supports the funeral bier 
from below. This attention to the mechanical side of bearing the coffin during 
the procession is typical of late medieval retables of Flemish origins. 

The central scene of the altarpiece is consecrated to the death of the Virgin 
(Fig. 25). Surrounded by six mourning apostles, the Virgin lies on a heavily 
draped bed replete with a pillow. Her hands meet above her abdomen and 
gently secure her mantle in place. The mantle rather picks up where the bed 
clothing leaves off, enshrouding Mary’s head and shoulders, and folding over 
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FIGURE 25 Crisenon, Retable of the Virgin, detail of the Funeral of the Virgin, polychromed and 
gilded wood, Musée-Abbaye Saint-Germain, Auxerre, 16th c. 
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her legs to conceal her feet. Her mourners include a beautiful youthful dis- 
ciple (Saint John?) in the center, who gracefully separates Mary’s veil from her 
face with his right hand and holds a candle (?) with his left hand; Mary grasps 
the end of the taper with her right hand. This shared gesture leads the eye to 
Mary’s still living gaze and to the disciple (Peter?) at her head, who seems to be 
reciting final prayers from an open book he holds in his left hand.?° In his right 
hand this disciple holds the stem of another attribute, which in all probability 
was a cross. The other bearded standing figure at Mary’s feet holds the base of a 
censer in his right hand and the chain from which it is suspended in his raised 
left hand. He is totally absorbed in this action, a true echo of the disciple at 
Mary’s head, who so intently regards his book. 

Forming parentheses around the bed of the Virgin are two bearded disciples 
who are almost overwhelmed by the folds of their respective drapery (Fig. 5). 
The apostle to the left holds a basin of holy water and his counterpart holds 
an aspergillum. At the same end of the composition is a figure that is partially 
supported by the bed of the Virgin, with hands clasped in prayer around ro- 
sary beads, which form a figure eight around his left arm. The disciples that 
mark the corners of the scene are mirrored by two of the most lyrical statues in 
the altarpiece, the angel musicians that buttress the Coronation of the Virgin 
above in the crowning scene of the inverted T-shaped retable (Fig. 26). Indeed, 
the Dormition of the Virgin anticipates her Coronation both formally and 
iconographically. The shift to a trefled arch above the former scene anticipates 
the splayed trefled arch in the scene above. But the spatial configuration of 
the Coronation is far more sophisticated than that of any other scenes in what 
remains of the frame of the retable.?7 Only the Annunciation of the Virgin’s 
death employs a suggestion of the tracery backdrop seen in the Coronation of 
the Virgin (Fig. 5). 

An unusual three-lobed arch that almost appears as if it were created 
freehand crowns the rectangular panel that houses the Virgin’s apotheosis 
as Queen of Heaven (Fig. 26). The curvilinear scrollwork forms of the frame 
are countered by the horizontal molding of the throne upon which God and 
Christ are seated. The throne, in turn, is beautifully articulated with tracery 
composed of spikey Gothic lancets surmounted by trefoils. The vertical and 
horizontal lines that define the architectonic elements of the throne intersect 
this tracery. To the left is seated God the Father wearing an enormous crown; 





26 Challe, ("Le retable, 177) identifies the disciple as Saint Peter. 

27 The retable was already in disrepair when it was transferred to the village church in Lucy- 
sur-Cure in 1760 by the abbess of Crisenon, Marie de Sennevoy. See Challe, “Le retable,” 
180. 
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FIGURE 26  Crisenon, Retable of the Virgin, detail of the Coronation of the Virgin, polychromed 
and gilded wood, Musée-Abbaye Saint-Germain, Auxerre, 16th c. 


Christ is seated to the right of the throne, wearing the Crown of Thorns and 
a copious mantle over his tortured nude body. Linking the two figures is the 
majestic figure of the kneeling Virgin who is viewed in profile facing left with 
her hands in prayer, her blond hair falling in wavy tresses down her mantle, 
and her head already bearing a crown. The Holy Spirit separates the two en- 
throned divine figures and occupies the center point of the arch directly above 
the Virgin's head. Two angels complete the composition: a lute-playing angel 
stands against the left boundary of the scene and looks across the space to the 
other, harp-playing, angel which occupies the right corner of the composition. 
Together these figures create an iconic narrative, one in which time is suspend- 
ed and the Coronation of the Virgin, the metaphorical union of the Bride and 
the Bridegroom, is frozen in theological and physical temporality. 

To what stylistic lineage does this handsome altarpiece belong? We have 
already observed some of the characteristics found in inverted T-shaped ex- 
amples of Brabantine origin, and the import of works from the Netherlands to 
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Burgundy was quite a common occurrence during this period.?5 Older litera- 
ture on this altarpiece suggests the names of several artists, such as Christophe 
Molu, Jacques Bachot, Jacques Juliot, Domenico Rumucini, and Francois 
Gentil, and then dismisses all of these as possible candidates.?? Could this be 
one of the altarpieces that was mass-produced??? The style of the Crisenon 
altarpiece is quite consistent, even though some figures are more successful 
than others. One of the symptoms of the readymade retables is their division 
into parts that could be inserted into an otherwise complete work.*! There is 
no evidence of pastiche in the Crisenon altarpiece. 

The disciples who constitute the majority of figures in this work seem to 
have a rather low center of gravity, which is created either by actively kneel- 
ing or stooping, seen for example, in those who carry the sarcophagus of the 
Virgin (Figs. 5 and 24). The angel is also rendered in a half-kneeling position as 
he addresses the Virgin (Fig. 23). Voluminous drapery enshrouds the figures, 
adding an emphatic flourish to their gestures. A studied variety of coiffures 
and beards differentiates the disciples, with Saint John the Evangelist and the 
Virgin Mary in the Coronation being the only blondes portrayed. The tenor of 
the altarpiece is perhaps its most striking quality: the mood conveyed by the 
faces is solemn yet hopeful, as eyes are cast downward and lips meet beneath 
high cheekbones. One of the closest parallels to the Crisenon altarpiece may be 
found in Ternant in the altarpiece dedicated to the Virgin, which dates to the 
middle of the fifteenth century (Fig. 6).3? The kinship between these retables 





28 Lymn F. Jacobs, "The Marketing and Standardization of South Netherlandish Carved 
Altarpieces: Limits on the Role of the Patron,” Art Bulletin 71/2 (1989): 208—229. See also 
Myriam Serck-Dewaide, “Materiaux et techniques,” in Miroirs du sacré—Les retables 
sculptés à Bruxelles xv*-xvr1* siècles, ed. Brigitte D'Hainaut-Zveny (Brussels: cFc Editions, 
2005), 55-61; Richard H. Randall, Jr., “A Flemish Altar made for France," The Journal of 
the Walters Art Gallery 33/34 (1970/1971): 8-33; Lynn F. Jacobs, "Fabrication et modes de 
production,” in D'Hainaut-Zveny, Miroirs du sacré—Les retables sculptés a Bruxelles xv 
XVI* siécles, 35—53; Robert Didier, "Les retables sculptés des anciens Pays-Bas importés 
en France,” in Art et Société en France au xv* siécle, edited by Christiane Prigent (Paris: 
Maisonneuve et Larose, 1999), 557—570; Monique Blanc, “L'influence des Pays-Bas sur les 
retables importés en France,’ in Prigent, Art et Société en France au xv* siècle, 571-580. 

29 Guilly, Prégilbert, le lieu et les hommes, 104107, esp. 106; M. Challe, “Le Retable,” 182-185. 

30 Woods, "Some Sixteenth-Century,” 144-155. See also, Jacobs, "The Marketing,” esp. 211-225. 

31 Jacobs, "The Marketing, 219. A readymade insertion will be seen below (Chapter. 3, 
pp. 74, n. 11) in the Altarpiece of the Virgin from Ternant. 

32 This altarpiece was commissioned by Philippe de Ternant and his wife Isabeau de Roye to 
ornament the chapel of their cháteau. It, along with a retable dedicated to the Passion of 
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lies in their shared stylistic esprit de corps: the earnestness of the figures, their 
empathic expressions, their self-contained poses, and the conscious orchestra- 
tion of hair and beard types to add variety to the narrative. The Ternant retable 
also features a Jewish interloper whose hands were cut off during the Virgin’s 
funeral and restored miraculously by Saint Peter.?° 

Another stylistic parallel may be found in the altarpiece of the parish church 
of Clérey in Champagne. Dedicated to the Nativity, Presentation in the Temple, 
and Circumcision, this altarpiece dates to the last quarter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and is thought to originate in Anvers.?^ It is similar in medium to that of 
Crisenon, carved of wood, polychromed and gilded; unlike Crisenon, Clérey 
bears the imprint of a hand, which signals an atelier known for its export of 
retables.?? Space is decidedly more integrated into the narratives in the altar- 
piece from Clérey, so that the shed in the Nativity not only provides shelter for 
the holy family, but also houses angels on its roof and forms a foil for the trac- 
ery that lies behind it. The Crisenon figures create the space that they occupy, 
depending on sparse stage props such as a table, low stools that serve as desks, 
and the heavenly throne in the upper tier. The disposition of the Crisenon re- 
table naturally suggests a more economical solution, relegating the strength of 
the work's aesthetic impact to the successive vignettes of figures (Fig. 5). 

The ingenuous nature of the expressions of the figures as they enact the 
life of the Virgin is similar to the tenor of the Infancy scenes found on the 
Clérey altarpiece. Mary is suspended half-kneeling before the Christ child in 
the Nativity, her hands raised gracefully in wonder, and her mantle cascades 
around her form-fitting tunic. Her face, like that of the Virgin of the Coronation 
at Crisenon, is completely open with raised brows and unblinking eyes. Joseph 
is so thoroughly shrouded in his heavy cloak that his pose remains unfathom- 
able; like the half-seated disciples in the second and fourth compartments of 





Christ, is located in the choir of a contemporary church in Ternant. See below, Chapter 3, 
pp. 71-88. 

33 Marcel Anfray, “La cathédrale de Nevers et les églises gothiques du Nivernais,” 236, as cited 
in Richesses dart en Morvan, Catalogue de l'exposition, # 110—111, 138-144. This author sug- 
gests that there are two Jews portrayed, one of whom is Jephonias, who is subsequently 
cured by Saint Peter. It would seem more likely that a continuous narrative is represented 
in the juxtaposition of two identical figures, one with and one without hands. 

34 Though inserted into a modern frame, the contents of the altarpiece are original. It was 
classified by the Monuments historiques (#10009364) and is 150 cm x 185 cm x 23 cm. See 
http://www.culture.gouv.fr/public/mistral/palissy_fr?ACTION=CHERCHER&FIELD_1= 
REF&VALUE 1-PMi10000600. 

35 X Woods, “Some Sixteenth-Century" 144. The open hand was found on heads and bases; the 
other mark was a castle often found on the sides of the caisse. 
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the Crisenon altarpiece, this tenuous position lends the narrative a temporal 
dimension, as if these figures will shift their weight if we should look away. 
Though I am not suggesting the same atelier was responsible for these two 
altarpieces, I would argue that they share a truth of mood. 


Why Crisenon? 


The abbey of Crisenon enjoyed a 556-year lifespan. Twenty-nine abbesses 
governed it. After just forty-eight years of existence, the male monastery that 
governed the nuns restricted their number to one hundred.?9 It's not clear why 
Crisenon attracted both nuns and beautiful altarpieces. No documents survive 
recording the donor of either altarpiece, though it is interesting to note that 
a number of the abbesses were rather well connected. For example, Beatrix 
of Bourbon, abbess in 1240, forged a number of alliances with the dukes of 
Burgundy. Similarly, the seventh abbess of Crisenon descended from the kings 
of France; and three abbesses hailed from the house of Chastellux.3? 

The neighboring cities and villages and their occupants also enriched 
Crisenon. For example, the Comte of Auxerre, Guillaume 11, granted the abbey 
rights to use the woods of Bar, the pond of Escolives, and the mills of Pré. His 
successors added tithes, rents, and additional rights to these privileges.?5 In 
March 1277, the Comte of Auxerre, Guillaume of Nevers, and his wife, Alix 
of Nevers, granted Crisenon the use of an oven at Saint-Gervais (in Auxerre) 
and with the wood from Bar, provided heating for the abbey.?? In addition, 
Crisenon received estates and rents from the territories of Bazarne, Brier, the 
dioceses of Langres, Coulanges-les-Vineuses, Crain, Cuncy-lés-Varzy, Domecy, 
Champlemy, Chassy, Cravant et lrancy, Lucy-sur-Cure, Mailly-Chateau, 
Mailly-la-Ville, Mercy, Nitry-le-Comte, Odan, Pierre-Pertuis, Gisy, Saint-Bris, 
Sementron, Sery, Taigny, Trucy-sur-Yonne, Prégilbert, Vallan, Varzy, Coeurs, 
Vertenay, Vignolles, Monceaux, Villiers-Sec, Charnay, and Servenan.^? 





36 Leclerc, "Abbaye de Crisenon,” 43-45. 

37 Ibid. 30. 

38 Ibid. 27-29. 

39 M. Quantin, "Inventaire des Archives Historiques de l'Yonne,' Annuaire de l'Yonne, 1852, 
198-199. 

40 X Archives Ecclésiastiques du diocese d'Auxerre avant 1790, xi, 12. 
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Does any other material evidence from the abbey of Crisenon survive?*! In 
1808, slender colonnettes with elegant capitals were found in the woods near 
Trucy which were recorded in 1816; they were utilized as boundary markers.^? 
They could not have come from anywhere other than the original church of 
Crisenon. These architectural remnants, which have also perished, would not 
have provided enough evidence to imagine the Benedictine abbey’s original 
appearance. 

Because most of the documents concerning the abbey of Crisenon have not 
survived, one can only trace its history through these sparse cartulary infer- 
ences. From its inception, Pierre of Nevers and his wife Agnés awarded the 
nuns of Crisenon the rent of ten livres culled from the feudal severance pay of 
Mailly-Cháteau for the purchase of the nuns’ habits (ad emendes camisias).^? 
The mention of a donation of a retable (or two), alas, was not to be found 
amidst the rents, rights, and other revenues garnered by the abbey of Crisenon. 
Yet the longevity of the abbey, the evidence of a steady influx of funds, and the 
robust size of the community suggest the presence of potential donors amidst 
the neighboring aristocrats or even the well-heeled abbesses of Crisenon. In 
my opinion, both Crisenon altarpieces warrant this brief art historical scrutiny 
and exposure. 

In contrast to the two retables from Crisenon, the following chapter will 
consider two altarpieces whose heritage is relatively well established. The par- 
ish church of St.-Roch at Ternant boasts two retables whose donors, original 
placement, and probable origins have been identified. After a thorough formal 
analysis, these works will be utilized to discuss the aesthetics of immersion 
employed by the artists of the altarpieces. Another Passion altarpiece from 
Ambierle will then be analyzed in order to consider the role the five senses 
played in the worshiper's engagement with the story found on the retable. 





41 Upon visiting the office of the préfecture in Auxerre, Dr. Terryl Kinder (pers. comm.) eyed 
a handsome pair of carved wooden misericords (17th century?) which originated from 
the abbey of Crisenon. Again, their high quality reflects the continuous prosperity of the 
Crisenon community. 

42 Leclerc, "Abbaye de Crisenon,” 30-31. 

43 Quantin, “Inventaire,” 198. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Aesthetics of Immersion: The Reception of the 
Retable by the Worshipers 


This chapter will consider the viewer’s reception of the carved, polychromed 
and gilded retables. The elaborate architectural framework, the profusion of 
anecdotal detail, and the exaggeration of both gestures and facial expressions 
endow the altarpieces to be considered next with a certain agency or, in John 
Paoletti’s words, “sacral presence." Just as the words and gestures of the priest 
excited the worshiper’s memory of the Passion, the stories represented on the 
retables breathed life into the liturgy. Following a close examination of the al- 
tarpieces, our focus will shift to the “aesthetics of immersion.” In contrast to 
the symbolic form of the Mass, which gave the Real Presence of Christ latitude 
in both temporal and spatial terms, the Passion retable delivered the biblical 
past in the present tense in a vivid and memorable fashion. In a certain way, 
the late medieval altarpiece participated in what Friedemann Kreuder dubs 
the genuinely theatrical composition of medieval culture.” It is the retable's 
ability to establish an intimacy between Christ’s suffering and the worshiper 
that constitutes its special character. 


The Life of the Virgin Retable 


The unassuming parish church of St.-Roch at Ternant located in the Nièvre 
today houses two beautiful altarpieces from the fifteenth century? The earlier 





1 John Paoletti, "Wooden Sculpture in Italy as Sacral Presence,” Artibus et historiae 26 (1992): 
85-110. 

2 Friedemann Kreuder, “Flagellation of the Son of God and Divine Flagellation: Flagellator 
Ceremonies and Flagellation Scenes in the Medieval Passion Play" Theatre Research 
International 33/2 (2008): 176—190, esp. 179. 

3 The two retables escaped both the Reformation and the Revolution and were protected by 
the Monuments historiques in 1881. The church was constructed c. 1820 reusing some of the 
materials from the medieval church on the site. The restoration of both retables is delineated 
in Serge Bernard and Fabrice Cairo, “Les Retables de Ternant,” http://www.ventsdumorvan 
.org/pdfs/pdfs/vdm-o315.pdf. The earliest work done on the Virgin retable was to replace its 
hinges in 1931, followed by work on the painted panels, a cleaning in 1970—1971, restoration of 
the shutters in 1980. The last repairs were completed in 1998. 
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of the two works, which is dated to c. 1444, is dedicated to the Virgin and was 
commissioned by Philippe de Ternant and his wife, Isabeau de Roye, both of 
whom are represented on the painted panels that form the outermost shutters 
of the inverted T-shaped altarpiece (Fig. 6). The painted and gilded wood of 
the inner triptych is flanked and crowned by painted panels that were original- 
ly on wood, but were transferred to canvas in the 1940s.* Unlike the Passion re- 
table that is displayed directly behind this work, the polychromy of the Virgin 
altarpiece was in very poor condition before its restoration. 

The contemporary viewer, however, sees only the skillful blending of paint- 
ed and carved vignettes that comprise this altarpiece, a work that is believed to 
have originated in Brussels sometime after 1430 and have been dedicated to the 
Virgin for the chapel of the chateau of Philippe de Ternant and his wife in 1444.5 
The story begins on the painted shutters with the donors: to the right, Isabeau 
de Roye kneels with her patron saint, Catherine of Alexandria, and to the left, 
Philippe de Ternant is presented by his patron saint, John the Baptist (Fig. 6).9 
The donors occupy an oratory-like space characterized by ecclesiastical fur- 
nishings: Philippe is diagonally placed before an altar displaying an inverted 
T-shaped retable of which the central scene, the Crucifixion, is visible. One may 
just make out a medallion with the Ternant coat of arms in the chamber that 
precedes the donor’s position on the prie-dieu before the altar. Philippe, cham- 
bellan of Philippe le Bon, wears a colorful surcoat bearing his coat of arms over 
his armor and prominently displays the coveted and recently-awarded Toison 
dor collar. Philippe’s helmet and gauntlets lie on the ground before him, rever- 
ently, if blindly, addressing the Virgin in the subsequent panel. The tilted floor, 
Gothic arches, and finite ends of the crowning roof (with banners of both do- 
nors), announce the status of both this panel and that of its pendant as the 
outer wings of this altarpiece. 





4 The conservator, Judith Kagan, estimated that 80% of the original polychromy of the 
Passion retable was preserved, whereas the Virgin retable was in very poor condition in 1933. 
See Judith Kagan, Aubert Gérard, and Anne Gérard-Bendelé. “Le retable de la Passion de 
Ternant,” in Retables brabancons des xv" et XVI° siècles. Actes du colloque du musée du Louvre, 
edited by Sophie Guillot de Suduiraut (Paris: Documentation Francaise, 2002), 229-272, 
esp. 244-248. 

5 Kagan etal., "Le retable, 237-239; see also René Journet, "Deux retables du quinzième siècle 
à Ternant (Niévre)." Annales littéraires de l'Université de Besancon 49 (1963): 5-17. See also, Ria 
De Boodt, “Catalogue,” in D'Hainaut-Zveny, Miroirs du sacré—Les retables sculptés a Bruxelles 
XV*-XVI* siècles, 202—4. 

6 The proportions of this retable are 1.58 m high x 3.15 m long. This is relatively small compared 
to other Brabancon altarpieces. 
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Catherine of Alexandria, like John the Baptist on the left, solicitously touch- 
es the shoulders of her kneeling charge, Isabeau de Roye. In the case of the 
Baptist, this gesture occupies only his right hand, freeing his left hand to hold 
the Lamb of God; however, Catherine’s protective presentation with both 
hands upon her donor forces her attribute, a very small wheel, to be wedged 
between the altar and her right arm. The altar in this panel is adorned with a 
similar style of retable to its pendant, with the central scene representing what 
appears to be Moses descending from Mt. Sinai.” A similar array of late Gothic 
props fills this chapel, including tracery arcades, arches, and what appears to 
be a pulpit in the ancillary space. Isabeau wears a tunic and mantle bearing the 
coat of arms of both her family and that of her husband, and a heart-shaped 
headdress, and the spouses hold their hands clasped together in an attitude of 
devotion, as their respective prayer books lie open before them. 

The pattern of floor tiles found in Philippe’s panel is reiterated in the paint- 
ed panel to the left of Isabeau's portrait, although the abstract geometric floor 
tiles of Isabeau's panel do not recur on the retable. The function of the two 
inner painted panels is to flesh out the narrative of the sculpted portions of 
the retable. Thus the Annunciation of the death of the Virgin transpires on the 
left and the Dormition of the Virgin on the right. Formally, these two panels 
also play a vital role in directing the gaze of the viewer into the gilded arena 
of the sculpted drama of the end of the Virgin's earthly life and the beginning 
of her divine reign. An angel bearing a palm branch appears to the Virgin to 
announce her impending death, a final act reminiscent of the Annunciation 
of Christ's birth by Gabriel. The figures inhabit a round rib-vaulted structure 
whose front face has been removed to reveal the tilted floor and vaulting that 
compel the eye from the two-dimensional into the three-dimensional portions 
of the altarpiece. The square rib-vaulted room that houses the Dormition on 
the right side of the retable is set on a diagonal so that its open face is accentu- 
ated by the pendant corbel that marks the angle, and points to the cluster of 
disciples who mourn the Virgin below. In this instance, the gold halos of the 
apostles seem to issue from the gold frame that joins the painted and carved 
parts of the altarpiece together. 

Robert Didier perceives a tension between the painted and sculpted por- 
tions of the Ternant altarpiece, noting a resistance on the part of the sculptor 
to the illusionism fashioned by the painters (Fig. 6).5 This visual disagreement 
may rather be viewed as a fidelity to the artists' respective media, in that each 
medium afforded a different means for creating space. It seems that the painter 





7 Didier “Les retables de Ternant,” esp. 261-262. 
8 Didier, "Les retables sculptés,” esp. 568—569. 
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of the wing panels, the tracery and fretwork makers, and the frame makers of 
this altarpiece, worked together to insure a visual continuity between the two 
media employed in this work.? The gilded Gothic tracery arcades and the web 
of horizontal and vertical lines into which they are woven are a continuation 
of the vaults of the painted interiors that buttress the carved core of the polyp- 
tych. Similarly, the painted balustrade that frames the Virgin and Christ in the 
Coronation of the Virgin above is a perspectival projection of the carved hori- 
zontal molding that lies between the two figures. It is noteworthy that the rich 
Gothic tracery above the carved figures, like that seen in the later retable from 
Crisenon, plays a more decorative than architectural role (Fig. 5).!° The arcade 
above forms a shelf of space below which the narrative may unfold; slender 
colonnettes announce the change in scenes as they did in Crisenon. 

Jacobs has noted that the frieze in the Virgin retable of Ternant is composed 
of two pieces of unequal length and uses this disparity as evidence of the sub- 
stitution of a readymade retable part.! Though one would think that the pres- 
ence of the donors would be counter-indicative of such an economic shortcut, 
the use of individual figures and architectural ornament hewn in the work- 
shop and utilized in both commissioned and open-market works was com- 
mon practice. Indeed, the donors played a minimal role even in the choice 
of iconography: they perhaps signaled the general theme and the workshop 
governed the particular representation of that theme.'? 

The first carved panel on the left side of the retable repeats the Annunciation 
of the death of the Virgin, though casts the scene slightly differently than the 
painted panel that precedes it (Fig. 27). The Virgin is seated before the canopy 
and bed curtains of her chamber and gazes toward Saint John and the candle 
he has handed her. John's left hand hovers over Mary's right hand, underscor- 
ing the significance of this sign. Eleven disciples stand behind the kneeling 





9 The organization of the guilds that produced these altarpieces was quite complex; a 
guild was comprised of the frame makers (hacmakere), tracery and fretwork artists 
(metselriesnydere), the sculptors of the figures (beeldsnydere), the artists who gilded and 
painted the textiles (stoffeerdere), and the painters who did the wings (seildere). Each of 
these groups would then be composed of masters and apprentices, etc. See Richard H. 
Randall, Jr., “A Flemish Altar made for France,” The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery 33/34 
(1970/1971): 8-33. See also Jacobs, “The Inverted 'T'-Shape;" 33-65. 

10 Randall, "A Flemish Altar," 27. 

11 Jacobs, "The Marketing,” 219. Architectural friezes and predellas were areas that were 
often readymade and then incorporated into the corpora of existing retables. 

12 Jacobs, "The Marketing,” 213-219, n. 42. See also Randall, “A Flemish Altar,’ 19-24; Blanc, 
“Linfluence des Pays-Bas,” 571—580; Didier, “Les retables sculptés,” 557—570. 
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FIGURE27 Ternant, Church of St.-Roch, Retable of the Virgin, detail of the 


Annunciation to the Virgin of her death, polychromed and gilded 
wood, 1430—44. 


figure of John, with a hirsute trio in the front row standing with hands clasped 
in prayer and heads bowed. The apostles are then rendered in varying degrees 
of relief until they merge with the background of the panel. The bearded disci- 
ple in the far-left foreground is most often identified as Saint Peter and there is 
general consensus that Saint John is the youthful, beardless figure who hands 
Mary the taper. 

The Annunciation of the death of the Virgin is the only scene in the retable 
to foray into the realm of space creating architectural details, namely the por- 
tion of the bed that frames Mary and creates a boundary between her and the 
apostles. The scale of the figures, with their large heads and appendages and 
bulky drapery, threatens to overpower this attempt of a mise en scéne. Yet, as 
in gazing at the simulation of life in a dollhouse, we suspend disbelief as the 
figures perform the drama of the final days of the Virgin’s earthly life. Whether 
the artists considered this attempt at staging unsuccessful, and thus aban- 
doned the idea in subsequent panels, remains an open question. 
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The central scene of the retable is the Dormition of the Virgin, where once 
again the twelve apostles have gathered around the Virgin to bid their adieus 
(Fig. 28). Two angels arrive and are stationed at the head of Mary: they hold 
her soul, which is rendered as a child with hands together in prayer, ready to 
deliver her spirit to Christ in heaven above. Mary’s body lies covered in a gold 
mantle, wearing a white veil that highlights her pale complexion. One of the 
disciples holds her right hand to his lips while her other hand rests on her 
torso. Saint John, the emotional barometer of the group, tries to arrest the tears 
that fall from his right eye. Other apostles hold, or once held, liturgical vessels 
such as a ciborium, censer, navette, thurible, and aspergillum. Two disciples in 
front of the Virgin’s bier hold books: the one to the left has given up reading 
and forlornly holds his head in his left hand, while the one on the right at- 
tentively scans the manuscript before him. In the background to the far right 


stands Saint Thomas, who faces inward looking up at the Virgin, waiting with 
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FIGURE 28 Ternant, Church of St.-Roch, Retable of the Virgin, detail of the Funeral of the Virgin, 
polychromed and gilded wood, 1430-44. 
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upraised arms for the girdle that Mary tosses to him in her Assumption. In this 
instance, he seems to be waiting in vain for this divine sign. 

The third scene in the narrative of the Virgin’s death is her funeral proces- 
sion (Fig. 29). Two disciples in the foreground act as pallbearers and support 
the funeral bier upon their shoulders; both face outward and a striking figure 
seen in true profile in the back row helps bear the weight of the funeral bier. 
All twelve apostles are depicted in this scene, however, Peter is given the star- 
ring role. In the foreground is depicted the story of the Jew who tried to upset 
the Virgin’s coffin, and had his hands cut off at the wrist (Fig. 30). The Jewish 
protagonist of this anti-Semitic story is represented twice, once handless and 
once repentant with hands restored, before the imposing figure of Saint Peter 





FIGURE 29 Ternant, Church of St.-Roch, Retable of the Virgin, detail of right panel of polyptych, 
polychromed and gilded wood, 1430-44. 
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FIGURE 30 Ternant, Church of St.-Roch, Retable of the Virgin, 
detail of the Funeral Procession of the Virgin, 


polychromed and gilded wood, 1430-44. 


who performed this feat. This man, according to later accounts, was a Jewish 
priest and in this image wears a hat that identifies him as such. The Crisenon 
altarpiece, which also included this episode, did not depict the aftermath of 
the story, nor was the Jew identified as a priest (Fig. 5).'? 

Several aspects of the funeral procession warrant further discussion. Firstly, 
the treatment of the simultaneous narrative of the Jew's loss of hands, conver- 
sion, and restoration of hands is wonderfully awkward. The handless priest 
seems to emerge from the back of the cured priest, and the merged figures form 





13 This is the story of Athonios or Jephonias that was recounted above in the discussion of 
the later Crisenon altarpiece. See Chapter 2, pp. 63-64, n. 25. The saint who supposedly 
cut off the hands was Michael and Peter's appearance here seems unusual. 
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an interesting contrast to the two bearded disciples who frame the progressive 
miracle. The same figures reoccur in each frame of this story, a practice com- 
mon in the workshops from Brussels that exported their works to France. Thus 
Peter is readily recognizable from the preceding two vignettes, as is his bearded 
companion; this apostle appears twice in rapid succession in the scene of the 
Dormition (Figs. 27-30). Though one could argue that there is little variation 
among the faces of the apostles, there is a clear attempt to distinguish John and 
Peter by visage and in the case of Thomas, by gesture. Finally, one cannot over- 
look the similarity of proportions found in these figures and those of the mourn- 
ers on the tomb of Philippe le Hardi. Not only have the sculptors captured the 
heavy voluminous folds of the drapery of Claus Sluter (and his atelier), but the 
disciples also share a similar scale; the large size of their heads, feet, and hands 
does not seem to be aligned with this Burgundian lineage. 

When one turns to the inverted T part of the Ternant Virgin altarpiece, one 
encounters a rather interesting interpretation of the Virgin's Assumption, as 
it has been conflated with the Woman clothed in the Sun and standing on 
the crescent Moon(?) from Revelations 12 (Fig. 31). The Apocalyptic woman 
is a well-known type for both the Virgin Mary and the Church, so this bibli- 
cal blend is in no way out of iconographic order? The fact that Mary is de- 
picted with a crown is somewhat enigmatic in that the Assumption precedes 
the Coronation of the Virgin. The wavy oval behind the Virgin, undoubtedly 
her mandorla, is composed of the same cloud-like substance from which God 
and Christ emerge directly above. Two angels flank Mary on each side, and 
another foreshortened angel provides the projecting pedestal upon which she 
stands. Directly above the Virgin is the rather invasive representation of the 
Trinity: the Holy Spirit, whose trajectory leads directly to the Virgin's crowned 
head, has assumed proportions that vie with those of God and Christ. God is 
represented on the left and blesses with his right hand; Christ is on the right 
and holds the orb of the world in his left hand. Both godheads are portrayed as 
partial figures materializing out of their divine realm, protruding beyond the 
rib-vaulted triple arcade that shelters them. 

The triple-ogee Gothic arches that surmount the figures of the Trinity are 
crowned by pinnacles that extend the full height of the inverted T panel, which 
in turn is flanked by two painted panels that represent the Coronation of the 
Virgin (Fig. 6). Christ, on the right, enveloped in a red robe, holding the orb 





14 Jacobs, “The Marketing,” 218; see also Randall, “A Flemish Altar,” 19-24. Randall notes 
an attempt to make repeated figures recognizable via garments, hair, beards, and facial 
features. 

15 Schiller, Christian Iconography, vol. 1, 25, n. 46, and 109. 
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FIGURE 31 Ternant, Church of St.-Roch, Retable of the Virgin, detail of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, polychromed and gilded wood, 1430—44. 


of the universe and blessing with his other hand, looks across the sculpted 
arcade to the Virgin, clothed in red and blue, hands clasped and head bowed 
as she receives the gold crown from a hovering angel. The floor pattern in both 
panels creates a deep diagonally recessive space, which, in conjunction with 
the balustrade behind the figures, enhances the depth of the upper reaches of 
the altarpiece. Compared to the narrow ledge of space allotted the narrative 
scenes below, the heavenly realm is rather spacious. 

Scholars are hesitant to attribute with certainty the Virgin retable from 
Ternant to a workshop in Brussels or Antwerp or Burgundy.!© It bears many 
characteristics associated with Brabancon altarpieces, as well as features found 





16 Didier, “Les retables de Ternant,” 263-267; see also Kagan et al., “Le retable,” 239-272; the 
stylistic and iconographic parallels to the Ternant retables chosen by these authors all 
point to a Brabangon origin. 
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on the later altarpiece of Crisenon, such as the creation of a shallow shelf of 
space by virtue of the Gothic tracery that crowns the figures, the sparseness 
of “interior decorating,” the typecasting of the disciples, and the representa- 
tion of the rather rare episode of the Jewish priest who loses his hands. The 
Virgin retable has been compared to numerous sculptural and painted works, 
including the retable of Tongres, the apostles of Rheinberg, and paintings by 
Robert Campin, Jan van Eyck, and Rogier van der Weyden—all of which point 
to a workshop in the vicinity of Brussels." What interests me about the Virgin 
retable is its relationship to the "sequel," a Passion retable commissioned by 
Charles de Ternant, the son of Philippe, for the main altar of the new church 
built in 1448 (Fig. 7).18 


The Passion of Christ Retable 


Charles de Ternant was a childhood companion of Charles le Téméraire and 
though he did not occupy a position in the latter's court, he did assist in his 
marriage to Marguerite of York in 1468 in Bruges. Charles de Ternant was mar- 
ried to Jehanne de Vienne-Pymont and had one daughter, Isabeau.? One of the 
most striking differences between the altarpieces commissioned by Philippe 
and Charles de Ternant is the apotheosis of the donors in the later work. 
Charles and Jehanne are found on either side of the Swooning Virgin in the 
central carved panel of the Crucifixion (Fig. 32). Whereas Philippe and Isabeau, 
who kneel in prayer sequestered both by their two-dimensional existence and 
by their placement in separate oratories, are compelled to observe or perhaps 
envision the story of the Virgin's death, Assumption, and Coronation, Charles 
and Jehanne have become participants in the sacred drama of the Passion; 
traveling through time and through the guise of carved avatars, the younger 





17 Didier, “Les retables de Ternant,” 265-267; Didier finds the painted wings, on the other 
hand, somewhat archaizing, with passages reminiscent of painting both before and after 
van Eyck. 

18 This retable was also classified by the Monuments historiques in 1881 and has the same 
format as its predecessor: sculpted wood, painted and gilded for the three central panels 
and the two side panels on either side and flanking the inverted T above are painted in oil 
on wood. The size is 2.38 m in height and 5.45 m in length. It is estimated that the Passion 
retable preserved over three-quarters of its original polychromy and the last restoration, 
completed in 1998, was to harmonize with the existing palette. See Kagan et al., “Le re- 
table,” 247-253. 

19 Bernard and Cario, “Les retables,’ 20. Both the Ternant retables are behind glass and are 
thus very difficult to photograph. 
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FIGURE 32 Ternant, Church of St.-Roch, Retable of the Passion, detail of the swooning Virgin at 
the Crucifixion, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1460. 


member of the Ternant family and his wife have physically entered the fif- 
teenth-century tableau. 

Preserving the same retable formula as that of the Virgin altarpiece com- 
missioned by his father, the Passion altarpiece begins with the left-hand paint- 
ed panel of Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane (Fig. 7). One is immediately 
struck by the depth of the illusionistic background that serves as a foil for the 
isolated figure of Christ praying amidst his drowsy disciples. A product of the 
second half of the fifteenth century, the Passion retable has often been com- 
pared to similarly dated examples of Brabançon origins that share the same 
iconography.?? Didier suggests a date of c. 1460-70 for the Passion retable, 
which associates it with that of Ambierle (Fig. 33) (1466), and with the paint- 
ing of Jan van Eyck and Rogier van der Weyden.” The same scholar feels that 
the painted panels of this retable are slightly later than the sculpted ones and 





20 Didier, “Les retables de Ternant,” 267—275; Kagan et al., “Le retable,” 235-240. 
21 Didier, “Les retables de Ternant,” 267—275. 
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FIGURE 33 Ambierle, Church of St.-Martin, Retable of the Passion, polychromed and gilded 
wood, c. 1466. 


draws parallels with the work of Dieric Bouts.?? To Dieric Bouts, Judith Kagan 
adds the usual suspects: Jan van Eyck, Robert Campin, Rogier van der Weyden, 
and Petrus Christus.?° 

One is immediately aware of the contrast between the spacious landscapes 
and cities in the backgrounds of the painted panels of the Passion retable, 
compared to the precise and finite architectural enclosures that characterize 
the backgrounds of the painted panels of the Virgin retable. Christ's prayer in 
the Garden of Gethsemane echoes in a variegated landscape that zigzags from 
a rocky outcropping, to trees, meadows, a walled Gothic city, and sky, creating 
with its high horizon line a visual trajectory not unlike the backgrounds found 
on the calendar pages of the Trés Riches Heures of the Duc du Berry. As noted 
above, Kagan sees the style of the painted panels as analogous to fifteenth- 
century northern painting.?^ 

The second panel represents the Road to Calvary in which Christ and his 
tormentors slowly move to the right so that the stem of the cross merges with 
the frame of the carved portion of the retable. Christ's body sags beneath 





22 Ibid.; Didier also sees affinities with the Hollandaise school, though he does not mention 
specific artists. 

23 Kagan etal., “Le retable, 252-253. 

24 Ibid., 252. 
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the heavy weight of the cross, and he gazes to the left where Mary and Saint 
John complete this sad procession. At the feet of Christ one sees the spijker- 
blok, a motif more common in the Netherlands and Germany than in France.?5 
The depiction of the city of Jerusalem fills the upper-left quadrant of the 
painting; the spire of a church within that city competes with the silhouette of 
a single tree to occupy the center of the horizon of the painting. Unlike in the 
Virgin retable, the painted scenes do not amplify the narrative represented in 
the center of the carved polyptych, but rather precede and follow the scenes 
that unfold between the shutters. 

The next painted panel, then, follows the dramatic events of the Crucifixion 
and the Entombment, representing Christ's Descent into Limbo. Christ, wear- 
ing a brilliant red mantle and carrying his cross and banner that symbolize 
his victory over death, looks out at the viewer as he pulls Adam and Eve out 
of Purgatory with his other hand. The monumental two-story gateway to 
Purgatory dominates the right half of the composition and sets off the elegant 
hgure of Christ whose gold-trimmed mantle will find its mirror image in the 
last painted panel of the Resurrection. The last panel features the only com- 
pletely frontal representation of Christ as he steps out of his tomb in the midst 
of sleeping and startled soldiers, while a diminutive angel clad in white perches 
on the lid of the tomb. Christ acts as a pivot between the brilliant jewel tones of 
the drapery in the lower half of the painting and the lush greens, browns, and 
blues of the landscape that fills the upper half of the panel. This composition 
forms the omega to the Garden of Gethsemane that is the alpha: Christ's red 
mantle replaces his blue robe, the sleeping guards respond to the slumbering 
apostles, and the same deep landscape serves as the backdrop for both scenes 
from the Passion. 

The top two painted panels that flank the inverted T panel of the sculpted 
retable represent God the Father (right) blessing the Virgin (left) (Fig. 7). Both 
hgures are seated in high-backed thrones with splayed arms that fill the width 
of the panels. Patterned floor tiles recede to the thrones, enhancing the im- 
pression that they are elevated and at the back of a shared finite room. The 
Virgin, hands clasped in prayer, wears the customary royal blue mantle, and 
God, who blesses with his right hand and holds the orb of the world with his 
left, is clothed in a red mantle. This nod to the Virgin on the Passion retable 





25 This block with spikes was often included in northern representations of the Road to 
Calvary. See Phillip Jeffrey Guilbeau, "Juxta Iter Scandalum: The ‘Wayside Stumbling- 
Block’ in Late Medieval Passion Imagery," Studies in Iconography 27 (2006): 77102; see 
also Didier, “Les retables de Ternant,” 269. 
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is quite fitting, particularly in light of the treatment of the Compassio on the 
carved panels below. 

The sculpted panels that form the core of the Passion altarpiece from 
Ternant are comprised of far more complex compositions than we have en- 
countered thus far in this study. Deep recessive spaces are created by walls 
pierced by openings that are surmounted by a second story of windows; these 
windows are often occupied by onlookers, and are crowned by Gothic tracery 
that is suspended from the horizontal cornice of the frame, which acts like a 
curtain raised on the scenes transpiring below. This precise layering of space is 
then complemented by the placement of figures in pyramidal configurations 
that fill the rectangular panels, both on the surface and in depth, due to the 
floor that is tilted upwards to support the perspective and guarantee visual ac- 
cess to all the actors in the Passion play. 

The carved drama begins in the center with the Crucifixion of Christ be- 
tween the two thieves, which is depicted in the upper region of the inverted 
T of the altarpiece. The painted city of Jerusalem provides a foil for the lower 
parts of the bodies of the crucified figures, but the background of the torso and 
head of Christ and the angels that collect the Savior's blood is gold and effort- 
lessly merges with the gilded tracery above. As an angel catches the blood from 
Christ's side in a chalice, Joseph of Arimathea is portrayed in the act of placing 
the ladder against the cross to facilitate the Deposition of Christ. Soldiers and 
priests are also depicted at the foot of the cross. 

Below the Crucifixion is one of the most moving renderings of the Swooning 
of the Virgin or Compassio (Fig. 32). Mary, hands clasped above her head to the 
right, faints in a perfect S-curve, as her posterior sways to the left, knees to 
the right, and finally, legs to the left. Clothed in an azurite blue mantle and 
white veil, she looks down in sorrow, as John the Evangelist and one of the 
Holy Women support her during her descent. Mary will swoon in many of the 
retables discussed below, however, she will never do so with such grace and 
gravitas.*° Behind the hands of the Virgin is the back of the head of a woman, 
undoubtedly Mary Magdalene, who reaches upward with both arms and in 
doing so traverses the boundary between the lower and upper parts of this 
central panel. Her hands, which yearn to touch the cross upon which her 
Savior was crucified, seem to touch the armor of the soldier that stands above. 
Another veiled Holy Woman, hands raised in shock, occupies the left corner 
of this scene. 





26 Kagan (Kagan et al., "Le retable,” 237) sees the closest stylistic parallel to the Virgin in the 
Villa triptych, also known as the Abegg triptych, from c. 1445 in Abegg-Stiftung, Riggisberg 
attributed to an artist from the atelier of Rogier van der Weyden. 
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Kneeling to either side of the swooning Virgin are the patrons of the retable, 
Charles de Ternant on the left, and his wife, Jehanne de Vienne-Pymont, who 
holds an open book, on the right (Fig. 32). Both donors wear sumptuous attire 
complete with accessories, and are represented in the same space and in the 
same scale as the holy figures they join. What is fascinating about this scene 
is the patrons' gaze: Charles looks straight ahead and his wife looks down in a 
manner more conducive to reflection than reading. Is this event occurring in 
the distant past and they are present at the Crucifixion as medieval time trav- 
elers? Or is this a vision of the biblical event that they have conjured by their 
faith? Either way, their presence in the midst of the Passion is highly honorific 
and signifies their status, wealth, and ambition. 

The figures that people the Ternant Passion triptych are large, 60-80 cm tall, 
and the sculpted panels are similarly impressive in scale.^" What was the effect 
of the physical presence of this image in a small church? The visibility of the 
donors was assured not only by their embedded portraits in the central panel, 
but also by the three shields that punctuate the foliage on the lower border of 
the retable. The coat of arms of Charles de Ternant and his wife to the right, the 
Ternant arms in the middle, and the emblem of Burgundy(?) on the left, reified 
the importance of this man and his fiefdom.?? But this was not enough, for his 
device, a red swag of drapery with a sword through it, which alluded to a joust 
in which Ternant was the victor in 1446, is also depicted on the retable.?? The 
donors, enhanced in both scale and symbolism, in a sense present the tower- 
ing depiction of the Passion, which now demands fewer figures than its precur- 
sor dedicated to the Virgin, and a different relationship of those figures to the 
background. 

In the Crucifixion, for example, the painted city walls of Jerusalem form 
the backdrop for the figures that are arranged in three planes of space cre- 
ated by the depth of the caisse that contains them (Fig. 7). The freestanding 
figure of the crucified Christ and the four angels that capture the blood that 
pours from his wounds, occupy the first layer of space. Longinus, whose lance 
points to the wound in Christ's side, and the centurions and priests fill the next 
spatial zone. Poignantly, it is the contorted bodies of the two crucified thieves 
that man the outermost space, that which is closest to the viewer. Charles de 
Ternant and Jehanne de Vienne-Pymont assume the foremost position below 





27 Kagan et al., "Le retable, 242-243; the Pietà, for example is 77 x 87 x 36 cm and the 
Entombment is 84 x 80 x 36 cm. 

28 Kagan etal., "Le retable, 235. Because the left shield was painted in recent history, the 
nature of its representation is uncertain. 


29 Ibid. The same device is represented on the retable of the Virgin. 
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the Crucifixion, with the fainting Virgin and her supporters placed in the sec- 
ond spatial zone (Fig. 32). Closest to the low relief background of this part of 
the panel is the poetic back of Mary Magdalene whose raised arms frame the 
base of Christ’s cross, and her white turban connects the death in the upper 
scene with the Compassio below.?? 

The depth of the frame also provides space for architectural backdrops, such 
as the brick facade that serves as a foil for the Pietà to the left of the Crucifixion 
(Fig. 7). Crowned by flamboyant tracery that creates a pierced gallery with four 
openings above a brick wall, a tall Holy Woman dabs the tears from her eyes 
with a part of her turban, and forms the apex of a pyramid of figures. Both this 
figure and Mary Magdalene, who clasps both hands together as she gazes at the 
dead Christ, seem to be variations on Rogier van der Weyden's Holy Women 
from the Prado Deposition c. 1435;?! they also occupy the middle zone of space, 
relegating another Holy Woman and a man, Joseph of Arimathea(?) to the 
space closest to the back wall. In the foreground, Mary is seated with Christ 
draped over her lap; on the left, Saint John slightly kneels in order to support 
the head of Christ upon the shroud, while the Virgin tenderly holds Christ's 
left hand. The collective actions of John and Mary seem to proffer the body of 
Christ to the worshiper, an impression that is compounded by the arc of the 
Savior's body. The offering of the dead body of Christ to the worshiper would 
be underscored during the elevation of the Host at the Mass. 

The Entombment, which is the panel to the right of the Crucifixion, un- 
folds before a brick façade similar to that in the Pietà, featuring an elaborate 
late Gothic tracery arcade above with two onlookers in the central gallery 
(Fig. 7). Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus suspend the body of Christ upon 
his shroud above the tomb, as Mary Magdalene kneels before the sarcopha- 
gus and holds Christ's hand to her lips. The placement of the Magdalene in 
front of the tomb is a feature associated with northern Renaissance painting.?? 
On the other hand, the appearance of a copious shroud in conjunction with a 





30 The same figure in the Abegg triptych faces the viewer but performs the same function of 
uniting the swooning Virgin with Christ. 

31 X Kagan et al., “Le retable,” 238—239; Kagan suggests a source such as the Entombment of 
Tonnerre for the elaborate turban worn by the tallest Holy Woman, however, such a tur- 
ban may be seen in numerous paintings, such as the Seilern triptych by Robert Campin 
C. 1424. 

32 The Seilern triptych by Robert Campin c. 1424 and Dieric Bouts’ Entombment in the 
National Gallery of London c. 1440 represent Mary Magdalene in front of Christ's tomb. 
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tilted vantage point for viewing the body of Christ, are features associated with 
Entombments from the Burgundian region.?? 

The spatial disposition of this scene is governed not only by iconography, 
but also by height: the Holy Woman whose stature is enhanced by her turban, 
another Holy Woman veiled in gold, and Saint John constitute the back row of 
figures of the Entombment. The Virgin Mary alone occupies the next spatial 
section, followed by the porters and Christ, and the front plane is devoted to 
Mary Magdalene's sacramental gesture. The artists have outdone themselves in 
the realm of exotic headgear: the triple-tier turban worn by Nicodemus almost 
seems like the creation of a gifted late medieval boulanger. It has been noted 
that the textiles on the Ternant Passion retable reflect no less than twelve types 
of embroidery, many of which are visible in the Entombment scene.?* 


The Aesthetics of Immersion 


The Passion retable brings to life the story of the Passion. Jean-Paul Sartre un- 
derlined the fact that an image is an act before becoming an object, an act of 
seeing that is the synthesis of the syntax of the period's imagination, culture, 
and place of the individual in that culture.*° Let us compare the viewing expe- 
rience engendered by the Passion altarpiece vis-à-vis the altarpiece dedicated 
to the Virgin, as the later work generates an immersion of the worshiper into 
the inner sanctum, as it were, of the narrative, while the earlier work keeps the 
viewer at arm's length (Figs. 6—7). Is the beholder invited into the gathering of 
disciples who assemble to bid farewell to the Virgin in the earlier altarpiece? 
There is no virtual (or actual) room on the island of gold ground upon which 
the apostles stand, nor does the shadowy back plane of space invite either psy- 
chological or visual penetration. The strict adherence to the tally of apostles 
in each episode of the Virgin's life in the Ternant altarpiece, a textual veracity, 
is relinquished in the later retable for truth of mood: fewer biblical figures are 
charged with fulfilling the requirements of the narrative, which in turn frees 





33 Sadler, Stone, Flesh, Spirit, 59—66, figs. 1, 27, 30, and 44; these features may be seen in the 
Entombments of the hospital of Ste.- Croix, Dijon, Lons-le-Saunier, Semur-en-Auxois, and 
the retable of Montlay-en-Auxois. 

34 Kagan etal., "The retable, 246; in addition, all the gold trim is slightly in relief, adding 
additional texture to the altarpiece. 

35 Jean-Paul Sartre, L'imagination (Paris: Alcan, 1936), 5, 162 as cited in Brigitte d'Hainaut- 
Zveny, "Origine et spécificités des retables gothiques,” in D'Hainaut-Zveny, Miroirs du 


sacré—Les retables sculptés à Bruxelles xv *—xvi1* siècles, 13—33, esp. 33. 
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the stage of each panel for the imaginative projection of the viewers. The tilted 
floor of the Pieta, for example, its welcoming walls, and the space between 
Saint John and Mary Magdalene, conspire to make this scene more visually 
accessible. 

Kagan has compared the mise en scéne of the Passion retable narratives 
to that found in the miniatures of the Chronicles of Charlemagne by Jean le 
Tavernier and the Book of the Conquest and Deeds of Alexander the Great by 
Jean Wauquelin.?9 Though there is a similar progression into deeper space ei- 
ther by placement of figures or a sequence of rooms or shifting landscapes, 
it seems to me that the sculpted vignettes “behave” differently. Even when a 
complex architectural setting is constructed for a backdrop to the story, one 
replete with a wooden door surmounted by a carved trefoil tympanum inset in 
a brick fagade crowned by a gallery composed of arcades seen through a pen- 
dant vault of flamboyant tracery, the unrelenting focus is upon the meaning of 
the narrative represented. Again, in the Ternant Pieta, the ample space of the 
scene does not lead to a fragmentation of the focus on Mary’s suffering at the 
death of Christ. Indeed, the gaze of the figures alone unifies the composition 
into an adagio of sorrow. 

On the contrary, in a scene such as Jean le Tavernier’s Philip the Good at 
Mass from the Traité sur l'oraison dominicale of Jean Miélot,?" one observes 
the interior of a church that has not been physically subdivided (except for 
the tapestries), yet the space visually invites the deployment of a number of 
subplots. Thus a courtier peeks from behind the curtain hung from the retable, 
two clerics confer on the bench below the music stand, another courtier pulls 
back the drape that separates Philip the Good kneeling upon his prie-dieu 
from the others attending the Mass, and finally, the red tapestries suspended 
from the capitals divide the choir from the vaults of the ambulatory. Not even 
the central panel of the Passion retable, with its dual focus on the death of 
Christ and the suffering of Mary, inspires the visual complexity offered by the 
miniature’s manifold avenues of sight. 

One of the most self-evident aspects of the Passion retable’s accessibility 
and tangibility is its medium: the sculptural presence of the scriptural charac- 
ters enacting the very history upon which the Christian faith is based demands 
a plastic sensibility for its proper perception.?5 Robert Vance, in comparing the 





36 — Kagan etal., "The retable,” 249-250. 

37 This manuscript is dated after 1457 and is conserved in the Bibliothèque royale de 
Belgique (9092). 

38 . Erik Koed, "Sculpture and the Sculptural,’ The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 63/2 
(2005): 147-154, esp. 149. The bibliography on sculpture and its particular qualities as a 
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impact of a sculptural work to that of a painting, suggests that the former en- 
genders an identification “tantamount to my imagining my being (the part of) 
the sculpture, identifying with it as if its sculpturally articulated material were 
my own body in which I feel its apparent weight and degree of equilibrium."?? 
Though this is rather extreme, there is undoubtedly an experiential element to 
viewing the Ternant Passion retable, one that is not only emotional, but also 
elicits sensations that are tactile, somatic, and haptic. Suzanne Karr Schmidt 
labels the ensuing response of the viewer to the object one of “devotional in- 
teractivity,” one in which the intellectual content of the image and the visceral 
reaction to it elicited a dynamic exchange.^? 

Another way to express the Aic et nunc quality of the viewer's experience 
of the Passion polytypch is one's aesthetic immersion in the imaginary world 
that is represented.*! Interestingly enough, this absorption does not require 
mimetic identification with the characters; rather, it relies on the imaginative 
leap of faith that centers the viewer within the story. Once there, one is no long- 
er a distant observer of a past event, because the past-ness falls away as does 
the fictional pose of the observer.^? The power of the aesthetic illusion creates 
an ongoing present and presence, one that simulates quasi-experiences cen- 
tered particularly on the characters with which one identifies.^? The viewer, 
then, through an active "regime of piety" virtually mobilizes the divine pres- 
ence within the work of art.^* 





medium is extensive. See esp. Herbert Read, The Art of Sculpture (London: Faber and Faber 
Ltd., 1956); F. David Martin, Sculpture and Enlivened Space (Lexington: The University 
Press of Kentucky, 1981); Donald Brook, "Perception and the Appraisal of Sculpture,” The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 27 (1969): 223-330; L.R. Rogers, “Sculpture, Space, 
and Being Within Things,” The British Journal of Aesthetics 23/2 (1983): 164—168; and Robert 
Vance, “Sculpture,” The British Journal of Aesthetics 35/3 (1995): 217—226. 

39 Vance, “Sculpture,” 224-225. 

40 Suzanne Karr Schmidt, “Memento Mori: The Deadly Art of Interaction,” in Push Me, 
Pull You: Imaginative, Emotional, Physical, and Spatial Interaction in Late Medieval and 
Renaissance Art, ed. Laura Gelfand and Sarah Blick (Leiden: Brill, 2011), vol. 2, 261-294, 
esp. 271—282. 

41 Wolf, “Aesthetic Illusion,” esp. 1-15. 

42 Ibid., 1-17 and 23-30. 

43 Ibid., 12. 

44 Brigitte D'Hainaut-Zveny, "Les retables sculptés aux Pays-Bas (fin xv*-début xvi? siècle) 
Instances d'une presence et d'une experience du sacré," in L'Europe des retables. Actes 
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Rencontre avec le patrimoine religieux, 2007), 41-88, esp. 51-57. The author characterizes 
this devotion as "praxis pietas" (51). 
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Empathy plays a critical role in the viewer’s immersion in the Passion narra- 
tive on the retable. And what fosters empathy is the capacity to enter from the 
inside into a scene from the Passion of Christ.4° This ability to penetrate the 
physical space of the sculpted retable is for Maurice Merleau-Ponty unique to 
human perception: “I do not see space according to its exterior envelope; I live 
in it from the inside; I am immersed in it. After all, the world is all around me, 
not in front of me ..."^9 The senses play a vital part in this reciprocal relation- 
ship between object and viewer, particularly the medieval theory of vision.^ 
This theory virtually transforms the object of vision into an extension of the 
seer: indeed, Roger Bacon insisted upon the singular identity of the perceived 
object and the object itself!*® The belief that beholding a holy object rendered 
it holy stemmed from this magical transformation of the image into its mirror 
reflection.^? 





45 Paul Stoller, The Taste of Ethnographic Things: The Senses in Anthropology (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1989), 38; see also Maurice Merleau-Ponty, L'Oeil et 
l'esprit (Paris: Gallimard, 1964), 16. 

46 Merleau-Ponty, L'Oeil et l'esprit, 178. 

47 The bibliography on this subject is vast; see esp. Caroline Walker Bynum, "Seeing and 

Seeing Beyond: The Mass of St Gregory in the Fifteenth Century" in Hamburger and 
Bouché, The Mind's Eye: Art and Theological Argument in the Middle Ages, 208—240; 
Michael Camille, “Before the Gaze: The Internal Senses and Late Medieval Practices of 
Seeing," in Visuality Before and Beyond the Renaissance: Seeing as Others Saw, ed. Robert 
Nelson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 197-223; Dallas G. Denery, 
Seeing and Being Seen in the Later Medieval World: Optics, Theology and Religious Life 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), esp. 8-16; Jeffrey Hamburger, "Seeing 
and Believing: The Suspicion of Sight and the Authentication of Vision in Late Medieval 
Art and Devotion,” in Imagination und Wirklichkeit: Zum Verhältnis von mentalen und 
realen Bildern in der Kunst der frühen Neuzeit, ed. Klaus Krüger and Alessandro Nova 
(Mainz: P. von Zabern, 2000), 47-69; Henning Laugerud, "Visuality and Devotion in the 
Middle Ages,” in Instruments of Devotion and the Practices and Objects of Religious Piety 
from the Late Middle Ages to the 20th Century, ed. Henning Laugerud and Laura Katrine 
Skinnebach (Aarhus, Denmark: Aarhus University Press, 2007), 173-188; Eric Palazzo, “Les 
cing sens au Moyen Age, état de la question et perspectives de recherché," Cahiers de 
civilization médiévale, x°-x11° siècles 55 (2012): 339—366. 

48  Denery (Seeing and Being Seen, 95-96) notes that for Bacon the sensory organ of the eye 
assimilated what it perceived and became the very nature and essence of that object (not 
a resemblance or vision). See also Camille, "Before the Gaze,” 197-223. 

49 A Andrew Harrison, "What is Presence?" in Presence: The Inherence of the Prototype within 
Images and Other Objects, eds. Robert Maniura and Rupert Shepherd (Aldershot and 
Burlington: Ashgate, 2006), 161—172, esp. 163-165. 
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The real alchemy of the viewer beholding the image occurs because there 
is no perception that is not full of memories.°° As Mary Carruthers reminds 
us, the ancients “persistently thought of memoria as a kind of eye-dependent 
reading, a visual process."?! Regardless of the trope utilized to refer to this 
process—whether the visual sign was incised, stamped, or imprinted on 
wax tablets, the imagines occupied a physical space in one's memory storage. 
Images thus require an abode for "the embodied cannot be known without a 
place"? And this place needs to reflect a relational organization; that is to say, 
the pictures we remember need to create a coherent image or scene to insure 
a successful recollection.°? The retable of the Passion at Ternant presents dra- 
matic stories that are parceled into visually accessible scenes: narratives that 
could be infiltrated by the viewer upon his initial contact, and recalled in the 
future, still alive with the latent energy of the distant present moment. 

Saint Augustine grappled with the relationship of vision, the senses, and the 
perception of God throughout his life and writings.?^ The soul learns about the 
world as an incarnate being in which the senses, informed by memory, impart 
information. It is the sixth sense, or oculus mentis, that governs the five senses, 
but this inner sense is subject to reason, which though corrupted by the fall 
of man was saved by the wisdom of Christ or the grace of God. For Augustine, 
images were the basis of all cognition, though the former were divided into 
three types: those sensed by the body, those intuited by the imagination, and 
those that were intelligible and could reside in human memory? Again, the 





50 Susan Stewart, "Remembering the Senses," in Empire of the Senses, The Sensual Culture 
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extramissive mode of vision permits one to contemplate God through the sen- 
sory image of the resemblance of God, which in turn is imprinted upon one’s 
memory for future recollection.°® 

Merleau-Ponty takes this idea a step further in asserting that the viewer ap- 
preciates that life resides in objects, that we feel the reverberations of things 
in the eye and the mind. From this basic premise, Merleau-Ponty explores the 
paradox that the human body simultaneously sees and is seen; indeed, things 
that are visible have an equivalent that exists in our body.?7 This equivalent 
should not be understood as a reflection of the seen object, but rather a pres- 
ence that is visceral in nature, which Merleau-Ponty calls a “carnal formula."58 
The perception of space and the perception of things are not distinct processes 
for Merleau-Ponty.°? This embodied mode of vision, then, sees the nature of 
the seer and the seen as identical, made of the same stuff, so that when one 
looks at a Passion retable, one does not look at it, but rather according to it. One 
cannot distinguish the expression from the expressed: meaning radiates from 
the work without abandoning its temporal or spatial site.9? The expression of 
the Passion in its depiction, according to Sicardus of Cremona (1155-1215), “im- 
prints itself on the eyes of the heart."9! 

This emotional response to the Passion is quite literal as an affective response 
to the passio produced a physical “transmutation” in the body of the viewer by 





Augustinian Studies 41/2 (2010): 375—399; and Schumacher, Divine Illumination: The History 
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the object.9? For Roger Bacon, the passion was tantamount to the deep impres- 
sion in wax that penetrated both the surface and the whole measure of wax.9? 
As Biernoff explains, passion is born of the assimilation of subject to object, as 
one becomes like one's object—a process not without a certain shock value! 
Compassion involves the suspension of oneself in the identification with the 
other; the stigmatization of Saint Francis is the most striking demonstration of 
this phenomenon, where the saint was transformed by his love of Christ.® It 
is striking that in Bonaventure's official biography of Saint Francis, the image 
received by Saint Francis is a sculptural one. Christ is fashioned out of flesh, 
but he is also the Word.® Like man, God worked in mixed media. 

Just as God vacillated between quill and clay, so did the metaphors sur- 
rounding memory in the medieval period. Memory, whether based on written 
texts or pictures, remained a physical process rooted in embodied visions and 
mnemonic schemes, and as palpable as the stigmata Saint Francis received 
that day his flesh became wax.9* That a viewer could become immersed in the 
retable of the Passion at Ternant was dependent upon a number of aesthetic 
aspects of the work; however, the narrative of the end of Christ's life also relied 
on the worshiper's immersion, which in turn imprinted the story upon the eye 
and heart and memory of that faithful viewer. 


Reception of the Passion Retable of Ambierle 


Another lens through which to scrutinize the reception of the retable is the 
mediation of the five senses. A careful analysis of the altarpiece in Ambierle 
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will be followed by a consideration of the sensory stimulation triggered by this 
genre of retable. Often related to the Passion retable from Ternant, the altar- 
piece in the church of St.-Martin of Ambierle was commissioned by Michel 
de Chaugy, a lord in the court of Burgundy and confidant of Philippe le Bon 
and Charles le Téméraire (Fig. 33).°” Not only are Michel de Chaugy and his 
wife, Laurette de Jaucourt, represented on the polyptych but also the parents 
of Michel, Jean de Chaugy (d.1318) and his wife Guillemette de Montaigu. The 
family sustained a long relationship with the monks of the priory of St.-Martin 
dAmbierle, with Jean de Chaugy choosing to be buried close to his father in 
this church.5? The altarpiece may be dated to c. 1466 and has strong stylistic 
affiliations with the work of Rogier van der Weyden and that of Jan van Eyck.9? 
The seven-paneled polyptych preserves the painted outer wings that rep- 
resent, above, the Annunciation to the Virgin and, below, Saints (from left to 
right) Anne, Catherine, Marguerite, and Martin (Fig. 33)."? The figures on the 
exterior panels of the retable are painted in grisaille and stand upon polygonal 
bases punctuated with the donors' coats of arms. The seated Virgin is reading 
beside a vase of lilies and turns to meet the gaze of the kneeling angel Gabriel 
who proffers a baton. Open, the painted retable panels feature, from left to 
right, Saint Guillaume and Guillemette de Montaigu, Saint John the Baptist 
and Jean de Chaugy, and, following the sculptural interlude, Michel de Chaugy 
and Saint Michael, and Laurette de Jaucourt and Saint Lawrence. Above, flank- 
ing the Crucifixion are two angels, the one on the left bearing the arms of 
Michel de Chaugy, and the one on the right the arms of Laurette de Jaucourt. 
The sculpted panels of the Passion of the Ambierle altarpiece vie with 
the Gothic architecture that animates the upper half of the narrative scenes. 
Muscular polygonal turrets defined by narrow lancets crowned by triangular 
gables and divided by vertical pinnacles that bristle with crockets, are sus- 
pended from the horizontal framework of the retable. In the side panels, one 
may just make out the Gothic tracery that forms a foil for the individual scenes, 
which are divided by slender colonettes. Elongated lancets surmounted by tre- 
foils articulate the upper half of the wall behind the Crucifixion, an arrange- 
ment that simulates Gothic stained glass. The overall effect of the mise en scéne 
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of this altarpiece is the most compelling integration of framework and narra- 
tive that we have considered thus far. The artists of this work were intent on 
creating an architectural enclosure that both disclosed and protected the story 
within its delicate walls. 

In the first episode of the Passion, the Betrayal, Judas must kiss Christ as 
Jesus simultaneously heals the ear of Malchus, the high priest’s slave, which 
Peter has just cut off (Fig. 34). Seven figures fill the crowded rib-vaulted space 
and vividly convey the confusion, violence, and drama of this moment in the 
story. Formal elements conspire to heighten the pathos of this narrative: the 
figure of Christ in white stands out in the composition, particularly behind 
the two figures clad in red in the foreground, and establishes the mnemonic 
color chord that will guide the viewer through the altarpiece, as the white 
waxes at times faintly and more strongly throughout Christ’s journey from suf- 
fering and death to Resurrection. 

The second scene, the Flagellation, commences with the squatting figure of 
Malchus that mirrors the same character from the Betrayal, who almost plays 
the role of interlocutor to the flogging that transpires behind him. Only five 
figures comprise this scene, one of whom, the high priest, looks on from the 
right. This change in figural density, as well as the use of primary colors as a 
type of emotional barometer of the scenes, characterizes the parsing of this 
altarpiece throughout. The absolute centrality of Christ alternates with the 
slightly off-center placement of the Savior in other scenes, again emphasizing 
the sensitivity of the artists to compositional cues and the visual acuity of the 
viewers. Like the use of red to buttress blue, and white to weave the altarpiece 
together into a unified whole, the placement of figures and their poses encode 
the behavioral responses that will trigger the emotional responses in the view- 
ers, as we Shall discuss below. 

Crowning Christ with the Crown of Thorns finishes the dirge of suffering to 
the left of the scene of the Crucifixion. Though the figure of Christ occupies 
the lowest position in the composition, his luminous white robe and resigned 
acceptance of the barrage of raised arms about to strike him render this one of 
the most poignant vignettes in the Passion narrative. And just as the pointing 
foot and raised whip in the preceding scene move the eye to the final scene on 
this wing, so the advanced leg and repetitive movement of the angry soldiers 
in the crowning of Christ with the Crown of Thorns stop the gaze at the right 
boundary of this panel. The artists of this retable set the Crucifixion apart not 
only by placement and scale, but also by internal compositional lines (Fig. 35). 
Martine Vivier suggests that the sophistication of the architectural framework 
of the altarpiece coupled with the dramatic rendering of the Passion scenes 
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FIGURE 34 Ambierle, Church of St.-Martin, Retable of the Passion, 
Betrayal, Flagellation, and Crowning Christ with the 


Crown of Thorns, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1466. 


reflect not only the religious architecture of the fifteenth century in which it is 
housed but also the mysteries that were performed in contemporary churches.” 





71 Vivier, Le retable, 39—48. This author delineates the impact of the mysteries (the various 
iterations of Passion plays) on the apocryphal gospels and the Golden Legend, as well as 
the influence of the Meditations on the Life of Christ on the artistic language of the later 
medieval period. 
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FIGURE 35 Ambierle, Church of St.-Martin, Retable of the Passion, Crucifixion, polychromed 


and gilded wood, c. 1466. 
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The climax of the altarpiece is a tour de force. The polygonal bays of a late 
Gothic choir replete with simulated stained glass windows, gold tracery, pen- 
dant rib vaults, and overzealous turrets adorned with copious tracery form the 
backdrop for the Crucifixion of Christ and the two thieves (Fig. 35). The thieves 
do not assume the contorted poses seen in other late medieval examples, but 
rather hang unceremoniously and rather neatly upon their respective cross- 
es. In contrast to their bent-elbowed and straight-legged disposition, Christ's 
arms hang is a graceful half-moon, with his head bowed to the left and his 
knees bent and angled to the right. Again, in lieu of the abbreviated loincloths 
represented on the thieves, Christ wears a perizoma that is tied with a flour- 
ish on the left side. The gilded church interior that surrounds Christ and the 
thieves descends to the lower half of the central panel, where it is enveloped by 
a three-dimensional world of color, gesture, and movement. 

The skull found at Golgotha sets the tone for the lower central scene as it 
occupies the leftmost corner of the composition. Immediately to the right is 
the pyramid of the swooning Virgin caught by Saint John on the left and a Holy 
Woman on the right, as another Holy Woman weeps at the apex of the triangle, 
and to the right, in a corkscrew pose, Mary Magdalene turns to reach for the 
crucified Christ above. Color creates a path through this scene as the fainting 
Mary in her signature blue mantle is flanked by John the Evangelist's red cape 
on the left, and the Magdalene's red mantle on the right. The mounted centu- 
rion in green directly to the right of the Magdalene, who is pointing to the left 
and riding in the same direction, is diagonally answered by the soldier in green 
in the upper-left corner who rides a similarly colored grey horse, and seems 
headed out of the composition toward the viewer. The figure of Longinus in 
yellow gestures and rides toward the right, and a mounted figure in blue who 
occupies the same plane of space heads to the left. Finally, wearing red and 
blue, are two gesturing and taunting figures who occupy the space closest to 
Christ near the rocky outcroppings from which the crosses ascend into the 
upper half of the panel. The scene is rife with lances; mouths are open either 
in cries of derision or in cries of despair; and the irregular surface of the land- 
scape mirrors the mayhem of the scene. The contrast between the celestial city 
of God on earth in the upper half of the panel, and the earthy reality of Christ's 
final day in Jerusalem below is striking. It is noteworthy to think of this depic- 
tion of the Crucifixion as the narrative representation of the sacrament of the 
Eucharist performed before it. 

The right wing of the polyptych is divided into three scenes: the Deposition, 
the Entombment, and the Resurrection (Fig. 36). Though there is no cross 
in the first scene, the topmost figure in the composition (Nicodemus?) extends 
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his left arm upward in the direction of the site of the Crucifixion and gingerly 
supports the limp figure of Christ with his right arm, which conveys the dead 
Savior into the arms of Joseph of Arimathea on the right and the kneeling Mary 
Magdalene in the left corner.’”* John the Evangelist stands beside and slight- 
ly behind the Virgin as she holds Christ’s left arm through the white shroud, 
contrasting the Magdalene’s grasp of Christ’s bare right wrist and his upper 
arm. It is the gaze that moves the viewer’s eye around this scene: Nicodemus 
casts his glance towards the inert face of Christ, while in the second plane 
the Evangelist’s downcast gaze leads the eye to Joseph of Arimathea, whose 
sorrowful expression envelops the face of Mary Magdalene, whose upturned 
face finally leads the viewer to the mother of Christ’s profoundly pained 
countenance. 

The stage director of the Entombment of this drama has asked the actors to 
simply flip their positions: Mary Magdalene now kneels in the right corner, the 
porters of Christ, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, hold him at a diagonal 
in which the Savior’s head is to the upper right and his feet the lower left, and 
Mary and Saint John are now in the upper left of the composition, where they 
have been joined by an additional Holy Woman.’ The narrow confines of the 
space allotted the post-Passion scenes is acutely felt here in the rather gymnas- 
tic feat facing the six figures that comprise this narrative. Represented between 
Nicodemus(?) and Mary Magdalene, one may see the side of the tomb into 
which Christ is being lowered, though his crossed legs do not seem to be coop- 
erating. The formal emphasis here, as in that of the Deposition scene, seems 
to be in proffering the body of Christ, not only for the Virgin to bid farewell to 
her mortal son, but also to underscore the sacrifice that is synonymous with 
the salvation of mankind. 

The Resurrection is beautiful. Alighting on the angled lid of the sarcophagus, 
a diminutive angel signals the miracle as two even smaller Holy Women on a 
rocky outcropping approach from the left of the angel. Christ, standing in front 
of the tomb, advances his left leg and raises his right hand (in blessing?), as 
his white mantle/shroud swirls around him. Two sleeping soldiers, bookends, 
man the left and right corners, and are clad in the latest armor, from distinctive 
helmets to fanciful plackarts to ornamental greaves. Another soldier can barely 





72 Vivier (Le retable, 14) confidently identifies the figures in this scene and I agree with her 
nomenclature; Mary Magdalene seems to have shed her red mantle for the more somber 
blue robe following the death of Christ. 

73 Because this scene defies the canonical aspects of an Entombment, it would be risky to 
identify Joseph of Arimathea at the head of Christ and Nicodemus at his feet, even though 
that is the traditional disposition. See Sadler, Stone, Flesh, Spirit, 66—71 and 78-83. 
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FIGURE 36 Ambierle, Church of St.-Martin, Retable of the Passion, Deposition, Entombment, 


and Resurrection of Christ, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1466. 
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be made out to the right behind the tomb. Visually answering the abject figure 
of the white robed Christ crowned with the Crown of Thorns found in the last 
scene on the left wing of the altarpiece, the resurrected Savior soberly embod- 
ies the promise of grace and salvation for those who follow him. The donors, 
kneeling in prayer in the outer four panels of the altarpiece, gaze solemnly at 
the drama that unfolds before them, and experience the Passion anew with 
each celebration of the Mass. 


The Five Senses 


We have discussed above the viewer's corporeal immersion in the dramatic 
narratives recounted on the late medieval altarpieces such as that found in 
St.-Martin at Ambierle. Lived experience happens somewhere between the 
subject and the object, in the intersubjective space of perception and the 
body.” All of the senses come into play in this exchange of “information,” not 
just vision. Indeed, in this period the divisions between the five senses were not 
as zealously maintained;^? to see a devotional object was in a sense to touch 
that object. Vision was a corporeal experience.’”© According to Merleau-Ponty, 





74 This language is ultimately derived from Merleau-Ponty (Phenomenology of Perception 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1962)), however, this idea is stated in Kirsten 
Simonsen, “Practice, Spatiality and Embodied Emotions: An Outline of a Geography of 
Practice,” Human Affairs 17 (2007): 168-181, esp. 171-172. 

75 | Much attention has been focused on the medieval senses in recent scholarship; see 
Gordon Rudy, The Mystical Language of Sensation in the Middle Ages (London: Routledge, 
2002); the essays in Elizabeth Harvey, ed., Sensible Flesh: On Touch in Early Modern Culture 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003); and the essays in Simon Thomson 
and Michael Bintley, eds., Sensory Perception in the Medieval West, Utrecht Studies in 
Medieval Literacy 32 (Marston: ISD, 2016). Elina Gertsman (Worlds Within: Opening the 
Medieval Shrine Madonna (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2015), 
101-148) explores many of the same ideas in her work on the Vierge ouvrante, including 
the haptic nature of vision, the aspect of miniaturism and play, and the object as a locus 
of memory. 

76 This phenomenon has been studied by numerous scholars; for example, see Biernoff, 
Sight and Embodiment, esp. 95-103 and 133-164. See also Hans Belting, "Image, Medium, 
Body: A New Approach to Iconology,” Critical Inquiry 31/2 (Winter 2005): 302-319; Jung, 
“The Tactile and the Visionary,” 203-240. Also, Williamson, "Sensory Experience,” 1-43. 
This subject is sensitively explored in the work of Corine Schleif, see her "Medieval 
Memorials—Sights and Sounds Embodied; Feelings, Fragrances and Flavors Re- 
membered.” Senses and Society 5/1 (2010): 73-92; "St. Hedwig's Personal Ivory Madonna: 
Women's Agency and the Powers of Possessing Portable Figures,’ in The Four Modes 
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the human body assumes a dual role both as a vehicle of perception and as 
the object perceived: a lived body that knows itself by virtue of its relationship 
to the world around it."? Further, the body meshes itself into the perceptible 
world, becoming what it touches, sees, hears, smells, and tastes—the flesh of 
the body becomes part of the flesh of the world, as it were.” 

I do not mean to suggest that the viewer metamorphoses into the fabric 
of the altarpiece. But the Passion stories invite the viewer to enter the fiction 
of the sculptural micro-drama. The carved figures beckon one into the space 
and once there, to walk among them, to truly relive the Passion with Christ.” 
Corine Schleif has posited that viewers’ identification with the kneeling do- 
nors represented on an altarpiece was proprioceptive, so that they would have 
suffered discomfort in their muscles and bones from sharing the posture of the 
benefactors.8° The embodied presence of a sculptural work, which imbues it 
with tactility, leads the viewer directly to God.*! Our highly developed sense 
of touch, according to Aquinas, is distinctive to man.9? The divine was pres- 
ent in the textured world recreated on the altarpiece and apprehended by the 
corporeal eye of the viewer. Touch was the sense that underpinned all others 
by imprinting its feeling in them.®% 

The engagement the viewer experiences with the retable of Ambierle de- 
pends on a shared atmosphere, one that is "constructed" between the subject 
and the object (Fig. 33). Indeed, the altarpiece (or object) may be elaborated in 
order to fix memories, and in the process become "sticky" with the emotions 





of Seeing: Approaches to Medieval Imagery in Honor of Madeline Harrison Caviness, ed. 
Evelyn Staudinger Lane, Elizabeth Carson Paston, and Ellen M. Shortell (Farnham: 
Ashgate, 2009), 382—404; "Seeing and Singing, Touching and Tasting the Holy Lance: The 
Power and Politics of Embodied Religious Experiences in Nuremberg 1424-1524,” in Signs 
of Change: Transformations of Christian Traditions and their Representation in the Arts 
1000—2000, ed. Nils Holger-Petersen, Claus Clüver, and Nicolas Bell (Amsterdam and New 
York: Rodopi, 2004), 401-426. Gertsman, Worlds Within, 101—113. 

77; Merleau-Ponty, Phenomenology, 74—78, 97, and 341. 

78 Simonsen, "Practice, Spatiality" 172 citing Merleau-Ponty, The Visible and the Invisible 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1968). 

79 Bynum, Christian Materiality, 67. See also Gertsman, Worlds Within, 168—177; 102-113. 

80 Schleif, "Medieval Memorials," 86. 

81 Jung, “The Tactile and the Visionary,” 207—215. 

82 Thomas Aquinas, Aristotle’s De Anima in the Version of William of Moerbeke and the 
Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. K. Foster and S. Humphries (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1951), 303 as cited in Jung, "The Tactile and the Visionary," 208, n. 23. 

83 Jorgensen, “Sensorium,” 40, n. 36. Jorgensen was quoting Barthomeus Angelicus (1272). 
See Gertsman, Worlds Within, 149158. 
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that accompany those memories.** Certain places or objects may become 
emotionally freighted, and adding the layer of ritual to those objects reinforces 
the emotions triggered by these objects.9? The Passion narrative, reified by the 
Mass performed on the altar, and concretized by the formal qualities delin- 
eated above, would have endowed the altarpiece with just such an emotional 
charge. Further, I would suggest that pathos in a sense “resided” in the sculpted 
retables in that one scholar posits, “only in modern times have emotions come 
to be located ‘within’ individuals as opposed to ‘in the world""56 

Fear, for example, is expressed spatially through the creation and place- 
ment of sculpture and in the orchestration of movement. One example cited 
by numerous authors is the association of prehistoric burial mounds with 
fear, spirits, monsters, and in the medieval period, execution.5" If fear and 
other emotions were situated outside the individual, is it too great a stretch 
to invest a sculpted retable with the sorrow, suffering, and hope associat- 
ed with the death and Resurrection of Christ that it represented?*? Though 
the archaeology of emotion is a study assigned to the capable hands of 





84 Sarah Tarlow, “The Archaeology of Emotion,” Annual Review of Anthropology 41 (2012): 
169-185, esp. 173-175; see also, Oliver Harris and Tim F. Sørensen, “Rethinking Emotion 
and Material Culture,” Archaeological Dialogues 17/2 (2010): 145-163. 

85 Tarlow, "Archaeology of Emotion,” 172-174. For example, this author cites a study by 
Lin Foxhall (“Material Values: Emotion and Materiality in Ancient Greece,” in The Role 
of Emotions in Classical Antiquity, ed. Angelos Chaniotis and Pierre Ducrey (Stuttgart: 
Steiner Verlag, 2012)) in which loom weights in ancient Greece were the materialization 
of women's emotional ties to their parental homes, family ties, and memories. 

86 Colin Campbell, The Romantic Ethic and the Spirit of Modern Consumerism (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1987), 72 as cited in Tarlow, "Archaeology of Emotion,” 175. Campbell is extrapo- 
lating from the work of Owen Barfield (History in English Words (London: Methuen, 1954)) 
who noted that in the medieval period words such as "fear" and "merry" were located in 
the natural world, not in the human psyche. This is borne out by the research of Sarah 
Semple, “A Fear of the Past: The Place of the Prehistoric Burial Mound in the Ideology of 
Middle and Later Anglo-Saxon England," World Archaeology 30/1 (1998): 109-126. 

87  Tarlow, “Archaeology of Emotion,” 175-177. See also Nico Roymans, “The Cultural 
Biography of Urnfields and the Long-Term History of a Mythical Landscape,” 
Archaeological Dialogues 2/1 (1995): 2-38; Andrew Reynolds, Anglo-Saxon Deviant Burial 
Customs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009). 

88 . Tarlow, “Archaeology of Emotion,” 178 cites another scholar (Nanouschka Myrberg, "The 
Color of Money: Crusaders and Coins in the Thirteenth-Century Baltic Sea,” in Making 
Sense of Things: Archaeologies of Sensory Perception, ed. Fredrik Fahlander and Anna 
Kjellstróm, Stockholm Studies Archaeology 53, Stockholm, 83-102) who considers the 
perception and meaning of color as it was understood in the Middle Ages to include tex- 
ture and that both had a social and emotional impact. 
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anthropologists, the art historian may certainly garner useful information from 
this field.5? Anthropological scholars situate emotional experience in the body 
as well as the mind; the former betrays traces of emotion through gesture, pos- 
ture, and expression.?? Accounts of late medieval mystics’ visions triggered by 
a devotional work of art vividly recount the physical manifestations of their 
spiritual experiences. From Rupert of Deutz to Elizabeth of Spalbeek, images 
have provoked corporeal responses in their viewers—inspiring in Elizabeth's 
case trance dances!?! Though there are no records of the audience reception 
of altarpieces, their prominent placement, emotional tenor, and extraordinary 
use of color, texture, and detail in both architecture and drapery, argue for the 
emotional immersion of the medieval worshipers. 

Several scholars of the medieval period have already written about the in- 
tersection of the five senses, the liturgy, and the art located in close proxim- 
ity to the liturgy.?? The inter-sensorial response to the sacraments has been 
charted, for example, in the simultaneous recognition of the materiality of the 
illustrations, text, and iconography of the libellus of the canon of the Mass acti- 
vated by the senses at the moment of the performance of the ritual, becoming 
the "livres-corps."?? The liturgical object, in other words, becomes synonymous 
with the subject. Peter Klein identified the effect produced by the monumen- 
tal reliquary of Ste.-Foi as the activation of the believer's interior emotions by 





89 Alexandre Olivar (“Les reactions émotionnelles des fidéles pendant la lecture solennelle 
de la Écriture, dans l'Église des Péres,” in Mens concordat voci. Pour M.A.-G. Martimort 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1983), 452—457) has studied the emotional response of the 
faithful to the solemn reading of the Scriptures in the Church of the Fathers. 

90 Tarlow, "Archaeology of Emotion,” 176—177; Niko Besnier, “Language and Affect,” Annual 
Review of Anthropology 19 (1990): 419—451. 

91 See Sara Lipton, "The Sweet Lean of his Head’: Writing about Looking at the Crucifix in 
the Late Middle Ages," Speculum 80/4 (2005): 1172-1208; see also Francois Boespflug, "La 
vision en réve de la Trinité de Rupert de Deutz (v. 1100). Liturgie, spiritualité et histoire 
de l'art,” Revue des sciences religieuses 71/2 (1997): 205-229; Jennifer N. Brown, "Elizabeth 
of Spalbeek’s Body: Performatio Christi," Magistra 11/2 (2005): 70-88; Joanna E. Ziegler 
and Mary Suydam, “Elizabeth of Spalbeek's Trance Dance of Faith: A Performance Theory 
Interpretation from Anthropological and Art Historical Perspectives," in Performance and 
Transformation: New Approaches to Late Medieval Spirituality, ed. Joanna E. Ziegler and 
Mary Suydam (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1999), 299-355. 

92 See the summary of these approaches in Eric Palazzo, "Les cinq sens,” 339-366. 

93 Éric Palazzo, "Le ‘livres-corps’ à l'époque carolingienne et son rôle dans la liturgie de la 
messe et sa théologie," Quaestiones Medii Aevi Novae 15 (2010): 31-63. Palazzo uses ms. 
Paris, BnF, lat. 1141 for this discussion. 
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virtue of beholding the gem-studded statue.?^ Similarly, the synesthetic impact 
of the Doubting Thomas and the Way to Emmaiis sculpted on the cloister piers 
from Silos in the twelfth century has been traced by Otto-Karl Werckmeister 
and Elizabeth Valdez del Alamo to the iconographic details that trigger the five 
senses; in the Doubting Thomas, for example, the exaggerated probing hand of 
Thomas and the horn-blowers above stimulate the sense of touch and sound, 
respectively.?5 Indeed, the emphasis on the materiality of objects, from Christ's 
blood to the Gospel book cover of Lindau, reflects the importance of the five 
senses in realizing the varied manifestations of the Word of God.°® 

The altarpiece in the final analysis has an aura acquired by its intrinsic 
properties—the skillful integration of painting and sculpture, color and tex- 
ture, movement and stasis, and an extrinsic value due to its proximity to the 
sacred unfolding of the sacraments. Éric Palazzo views the objects that inhabit 
the altar, from liturgical items to art works to elements of the liturgy, which 
are activated by the senses, as different modalities of the Incarnation of the 
Word.?? The material object, then, is the embodiment of what it represents, 
what Jean-Claude Bonne has dubbed the “choséité.”98 There is certainly an as- 
pect of this conflation of the retable and the meaning it bears, and the five 
senses play a vital role in the transference of the message to the viewer. What I 





94 Peter K. Klein, "Programmes eschatologiques, function et réception historiques des por- 
tails du x11? siècle: Moissac, Beaulieu, Saint-Denis,’ CCM 33/34 (1990): 317-349; Klein 
spread his net further by including the visionary experience of the subject of the repre- 
sentations of the Apocalypse of Saint John: see Peter K. Klein, "Visionary Experience and 
Corporeal Seeing in Thirteenth-Century English Apocalypses: John as External Witness 
and the Rise of Gothic Marginal Images," in Hourihane, Looking Beyond: Visions, Dreams 
and Insights in Medieval Art and History, 177—201. 

95  Otto-Karl Werckmeister, "The Emmaüs and Thomas Pillar of the Cloister of Silos,” in El ro- 
manico en Silos (Silos: Abadia de Silos, 1990), 149—171; Elizabeth Valdez del Alamo, "Touch 
me, See me: The Emmaüs and Thomas Reliefs in the Cloister of Silos,” in Spanish Medieval 
Art: Recent Studies, ed. Colum Hourihane (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2007), 
35-064. 

96 See, for example, the work of Adam Cohen ("Magnificence in Miniature: The Case of 
Early Medieval Manuscripts, in Magnificence and the Sublime in Medieval Aesthetics: 
Art, Architecture, Literature, Music, ed. C. Stephen Jaeger (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2010), 79-102); Bynum, Christian Materiality, 125—176, 183—184, 256—259. 

97 Palazzo, “Les cinq sens,” 358-361, and n. 106 for examples of other scholars who share this 
theoretical bent, such as Herbert Kessler (“Object as Subject in Medieval Art,” The Haskins 
Society Journal 22 (2010): 14-50) and Jean-Claude Bonne ("Entre l'image et la matiére: la 
choséité du sacré en Occident," Bulletin de l'Institut historique belge de Rome 69 (1999): 
77-111). 

98 Bonne, “Entre l'image et la matière,” 77 ff. 
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have tried to suggest in this chapter is that one’s immersion into the narrative 
is subtly engineered by the complexity of the stories represented, their vivid 
use of color and texture, anecdotal detail, and the creation of emotional, if 
not physical, space in which the viewer may insert himself. The pathos of the 
Passion of Christ is thereby situated in the retable, the very site the viewer has 
just entered, and the experience of that immersion taps into the medieval wor- 
shiper’s memory and becomes the visual image of the events that culminate 
in the miracle of the Eucharist performed on the altar. In Palazzo’s terms, the 
image becomes a type of permanent anticipation of the moment of revela- 
tion realized in the liturgy of the Mass: the Eucharist is at once a theophanic 
manifestation of the Incarnation, the sacrifice of Christ, and the Resurrection.?9 

The following chapter will use different lenses to consider the altarpieces 
found in Rumilly-les-Vaudes and other sites in Burgundy and Champagne. One 
trope that is useful is the idea of ductus, or path through the work of art, which 
is beautifully explored by Mary Carruthers.!°° Another vantage point is bor- 
rowed from Gulliver and his ilk, which is a miniaturist lens.!?! Though the altar- 
pieces are not technically miniature in scale, when viewed from even a short 
distance the figures that portray the stories of the life of Christ and that of the 
Virgin become quite small and command a different physical and emotional 
reaction than sculpture rendered in a larger scale. 





99 Palazzo, “Les cinq sens,” 361. 

100 Mary Carruthers, “The Concept of Ductus, or Journeying Through a Work of Art,’ in 
Rhetoric beyond Words: Delight and Persuasion in the Arts of the Middle Ages, ed. Mary 
Carruthers (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 190-213. 

101 Stewart, On Longing, 37—69; J. Allan Mitchell, Becoming Human: The Matter of the 
Medieval Child (Minneapolis and London: University of Minnesota Press, 2014), 59-115; 
Steven Millhouser, “The Fascination of the Miniature,’ Grand Street 2/4 (1983): 128-135. 


CHAPTER 4 


Engagement with the Pathos of the Passion 


We have discussed in the preceding chapters the palpability of the Passion 
narrative as it is relayed in the retables of the late Middle Ages. The use of a 
vivid palette, an intricate architectural framework, and expressive faces and 
emphatic gestures communicate the pathos of Christ’s death and the miracle 
that followed. Recent research on the archaeology of emotion and theories of 
immersion further enable the contemporary viewer to understand the depth 
of the medieval worshiper’s engagement with this work of art, which was more 
akin to a mystical experience than a purely visual encounter with the doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. Using examples of altarpieces from the regions 
of Burgundy and Champagne, this chapter will investigate the nature of that 
encounter between the carved altarpiece and the pious parishioner: what was 
the trajectory of meaning from the creators of the retable to the eyes of the 
faithful? Each work will be formally deciphered before suggesting possible vi- 
sual “itineraries” pursued by the worshiper. 


Rumilly-les-Vaudes and the Journey towards Meaning 


The priest Jean Colet built the church of St.-Martin in Rumilly-les-Vaudes be- 
tween 1527 and 1549. Colet, who was an official of the bishop of Troyes, commis- 
sioned the carved and painted limestone retable dedicated to the Passion in 1533 
(Fig. 3).! Identified by his coat of arms, the priest is represented kneeling to the 
right of the resurrected Christ with his patron saint, John the Baptist, on the right 
panel of the triptych (Fig. 37). Below the three narrative scenes, an inscription 
records the following dedication: “Parce, Deus, famulo, rectore Johanni Coleto; 
Plebs colat aethereum Rumillana polum w.v.xxxi11.7 Though commissioned 
in 1533, a painted shield in the scene of the Crucifixion bears the date of 1536.? 





1 Dominique Roy, Fascinantes églises: Aube en Champagne (Metz: Agence Lombard & Associés, 
2009), 19. See also “Le Beau xvi®: Chefs-d'Oeuvre de la Sculpture en Champagne du 18 Avril 
au 25 Octobre 2009,” www.sculpture-en-champagne.fr. 

2 Have pity on your servant, that Jean Colet, priest, and the people of Rumilly reside in Paradise 
1533. 

3 The retable is rather large: 196 cm tall and 314 cm in length. It was restored in 1988 by 
M. Moulinier. See Patrimoine mobilier des églises de l'Aube, Rumilly-lés-Vaudes, Église 
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FIGURE 37 Rumilly-les-Vaudes, Church of St.-Martin, detail 
of the Resurrection with patron, polychromed and 


gilded stone, c. 1533. 


The late Gothic tracery that crowns the Passion narrative serves to emphasize 
the inverted T-shaped triptych form, and the pinnacles that punctuate the 
pendant arches further imply a tripartite division of each of the three panels. 
This organizational scheme is subtler than the actual colonettes that separate 
the wings of the Ambierle polyptych into narrow vertically disposed scenes 
from the Passion and post-Passion (Fig. 33). The absence of physical divisions 
permits the artists of Rumilly-les-Vaudes to exploit the background for the de- 
velopment of subplots. On the left panel, the painted city walls of Jerusalem 
give rise to a bas-relief loggia that shelters the miniature Flagellation of Christ 





paroissiale Saint-Martin. http://www.culture.gouv.fr/public/mistral/palissy_fr?ACTION=CH 
ERCHER&FIELD_98=LOCA&VALUE_98=%20Rumilly%2d1%e8s%2dVaudes& DOM=Tous& 
REL_SPECIFIC=3. 
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in the distance behind the Way to Calvary, as the hilly terrain to the right re- 
veals the similarly scaled Marys and the two thieves en route to the site of the 
erection of the crosses (Figs. 3 and 38). In the foreground, Veronica extends her 
veil towards the slowly advancing figure of Christ, who is reduced to crawling 
from the weight of the cross upon his back. 

In the staging of the Crucifixion, the thieves are placed at right angles to 
the frontal position of Christ on his cross, creating the visual expansiveness 
of an exterior niche (Fig. 39). The extra height of the central panel provides 
space for a mix of landscape, architecture, and a host of humanity, including 
the swooning Virgin in the left corner supported by the Marys and Saint John. 
Tormentors, priests, children, and mounted soldiers, weave between the cross- 
es and the groups of figures, including the soldiers who barter for Christ’s robe, 
and the fainting Virgin group; amidst this chaos, Mary Magdalene fervently 
holds onto the base of Christ’s cross. 

Nothing prepares one for the activity that animates the background of 
the right panel of the altarpiece of Rumilly-les-Vaudes (Fig. 2). As Christ 
triumphantly vanquishes death with his cross and banner(?) striding atop the 
askew lid of his sarcophagus, three soldiers look on in amazement as two others 
sleep quite soundly. Above the soldiers on the left in the hollow recess of a cave 
is depicted the Entombment of Christ by Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, 
while on the path leading from that event are represented the three Marys walk- 
ing towards the right where they will pass behind the resurrected Christ (Fig. 40). 
Indeed, to the right of Christ, three figures appear somewhat hidden by a tree 
as Christ appears to Mary Magdalene in the Noli me tangere scene. Again, these 
subplots are realized by figures in a much smaller scale than those who portray 
the main subject of the panel, and it is noteworthy that Jean Colet (as presented 
by Saint John the Baptist) has achieved a sculptural equivalency with the soldiers 
and the Savior who occupy the foreground of the right panel (Fig. 37). 

Occupying pedestals elevated on columns that frame the Crucifixion are 
Saints Peter and Paul, while two angels man the corners of the retable, shar- 
ing the same plane of space as the projecting tracery canopies (Fig. 1). These 
miniature jamb figures, coupled with the organic motifs of birds, berries, foli- 
age, and two angels that fill the upper border of the retable, throw the frame 
into relief and create a tension between the drama of the Passion and the com- 
peting ornamentation of the casement. The thick detail of the tracery with its 
ogee and round arches pierced by curvilinear openings and intersected by in- 
terpenetrating vertical lines offers a rich diversionary track for the viewer if his 
or her gaze should escape the narrative intrigue that comprises the remainder 
of the retable. Is the ponderous nature of the tracery of this retable prompted 
by the stone medium? The ecclesiastical architecture that ranges above the 
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FIGURE 38  Rumilly-les-Vaudes, Church of St.-Martin, detail of 
Way to Calvary, polychromed and gilded stone, 


C. 1533. 


Passion scenes of the wooden retable at Ambierle occupies a similar, if not 
greater, portion of the space above the narrative, yet the effect of that frame is 
more delicate (Fig. 33). 

In turning to the retable’s ductus or “the way by which a work leads some- 
one through itself,’ the route through the scenes on the three portions of the 
altarpiece constitutes the North Star for the viewer. According to Geoffrey of 
Vinsauf's Poetria nova, the composer proceeds like a mapmaker to build roads 





4 Mary Carruthers, "The Concept of Ductus, or Journeying Through a Work of Art,’ in Rhetoric 
beyond Words: Delight and Persuasion in the Arts of the Middle Ages, ed. Mary Carruthers 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 190—1213, esp. 190. 
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FIGURE 39 Rumilly-les-Vaudes, Church of St.-Martin, detail of 
Crucifixion, polychromed and gilded stone, c. 1533. 


through a composition, roads that actively lead one to one’s destination.? 
Further, itis important that those paths avoid straight lines in order to stimulate 
the interest of the (visual) pilgrim; indeed, Geoffrey of Vinsauf even encour- 
ages digressions from the main road.? It is difficult to ignore these guidelines 
when considering the composition of the altarpiece of Rumilly-les-Vaudes. In 
the scene of the Way to Calvary, the cross forms the visual anchor of the image 





5 Poetria nova of Geoffrey of Vinsauf, trans. M.F. Nims (Toronto: PIMS, 1967), as cited in 
Carruthers, "The Concept," 190-191. One of the most skillful liaisons of the Poetria Nova and 
medieval art may be found in Alyce A. Jordan, "Seeing Stories in the Windows of the Sainte- 
Chapelle: The Ars Poetriae and the Poetics of Visual Narrative," Mediaevalia 23 (2002): 39—60. 

6 Poetria nova, lines 101-3 and 534-536, as cited in Carruthers, "The Concept,” 192. 
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FIGURE 40 Rumilly-les-Vaudes, Church of St.-Martin, detail of Entombment of 
Christ, polychromed and gilded stone, c. 1533. 


(Figs. 3 and 38). The lower crossbar of the T leads the eye to Christ’s struggle to 
remain upright, as well as his confrontation with Veronica and her suspended 
veil. The upper arm of the T points to the mounted and standing soldiers ready 
to further assault the beleaguered figure of Christ. At the same time, the upper 
arm of the cross directs the eye to the Flagellation, the digression as it were, 
that occurs in the distance above the Way to Calvary. And on the road that 
leads away from the Flagellation one encounters the Marys and the thieves, 
who make their way to the central panel of the retable. 

In the Crucifixion all roads lead to the death of Christ, which is the scopus, 
in the center of the retable (Fig. 39). The scopus is the aim of the work, the in- 
tention or goal of the whole.’ Sheltered beneath the heavy cornice of pendant 
Gothic tracery and backed by tracery arcades, the figure of Christ suspended 
on his cross hovers in the middle ground, buttressed by the crucified thieves. 
The painted variegated background of buildings and rocky terrain bleeds into 
the sea of people who occupy the area surrounding the bases of the three 
crosses. No digressions threaten the axis of meaning in this panel, though the 





7 Carruthers, “The Concept,” 200; it is Geoffrey of Vinsauf who called the journey’s end Cadiz 
(Poetria nova, lines 55-59). 
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two subplots, the Compassio of Mary and the contest for Christ’s robe, anchor 
the left and right corners of the central scene, respectively. 

The skillfully carved background of the right panel offers refuge for scenes 
representing the events that followed Christ’s death on the cross (Figs. 2, 37 
and 40). Nestled in a carved alcove or placed upon the raised outcroppings of 
a hillside, one encounters the three vignettes that provide the basso continuo 
for the Resurrection: the Entombment, the procession of the Marys leaving the 
site of the tomb, and the Noli me tangere. The engaged columns that receive 
the rib vaulting from the projecting frame are also enlisted in parceling out the 
background space, offering a convenient boundary between Mary Magdalene 
and Christ on the far right, and the other Holy Women to the left of them. 
Differentiated by color, size, and degree of relief, these background scenes ad- 
here to the advice proffered by Geoffrey of Vinsauf and earlier medieval rhet- 
oricians, such as Fortunatianus and Martianus Capella. These aspects (color, 
size, and degree of relief) were all considered the “ornaments” of rhetoric that 
could affect one’s journey through the composition.® 

Indeed, the ars poetriae, the how-to manuals that prescribed the charac- 
teristics of artful composition, offer many parallels to the narratives repre- 
sented on the retables.? In Geoffrey of Vinsauf’s Poetria nova, written c. 1210, 
he outlines the techniques that insure rhetorical success: amplificatio or ex- 
pansion of the narrative materia was one of the first rules of composition.!? 
Amplification comprised eight different techniques, which Geoffrey of Vinsauf 
delineates, such as expolitio, collatio, descriptio, and circumlocutio. In other 
words, the practice of amplification employed rhetorical devices that elabo- 
rated, repeated, and restated the thesis of the narrative." Isidore of Seville 
was the first to link the three stages of constructing a literary composition— 
invention, disposition, and ornament—to the construction of a building.!? To 
this (virtual) edifice Jerome adds the imperative of memory: "Nothing that you 
have seen or heard is useful, unless you deposit what you see and hear in the 





8 Ibid., 198-202. 

9 See James J. Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages: A History of Rhetorical Theory from 
St. Augustine to the Renaissance (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974/2001), 135- 
193; James J. Murphy, ed., Three Medieval Rhetorical Arts, Medieval and Renaissance Texts 
and Studies, vol. 228 (Tempe: Arizona Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 2001). 

10 Murphy, Three Medieval, 41, n. 22. 

11 Jordan, “Seeing Stories,” 42-52. 

12 Mary Carruthers, “The Poet as Master Builder: Composition and Locational Memory in 
the Middle Ages,” New Literary History 24 (1993): 881—904, esp. 896. 
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treasury of your memory."P? The listener must be attentive with the eyes of his 
heart so that he may hold in memory those things shown to him.!* 

Through these rhetorical strategies, the choreographers of the late medieval 
altarpieces helped insure not only the engagement of the viewers but also their 
remembrance of the Passion. Alyce Jordan defines circumlocutio as elaboration 
“upon an event, idea, individual, or object through the substitution of descrip- 
tive words or phrases."* Indeed, Geoffrey of Vinsauf advocates avoiding the 
direct route to meaning in favor of spinning out various ways of expressing a 
thing.! Again, if we consider the Resurrection panel from Rumilly-les-Vaudes, 
can one not view the scenes radiating from the Savior as elaborations on the 
main theme of that portion of the retable: a spinning out of the narrative of 
Christ's triumph over death (Figs. 1-2, 37 and 40)? The conspicuous presence of 
Jean Colet and his patron saint, John the Baptist, to the right of the sarcopha- 
gus, constitutes another rhetorical device, that of collatio or comparison. The 
juxtaposition of the mortal patron with the eternal life of Christ throws into 
relief the salvation that hangs in the balance of a life sanctioned by the Church, 
and one lived without the benefit of the sacraments. Geoffrey of Vinsauf ex- 
plains that one may make comparisons openly or metaphorically; the knot 
that binds the triumphant Christ and the donor is the latter type, a bond forged 
by Colet's desire to be raised with the Son of God at the end of time. 

It is perhaps when Geoffrey of Vinsauf advocates the use of description in 
composition that the late medieval altarpiece most vividly comes to mind.!8 As 
an example of this approach, Geoffrey abundantly describes a paragon of femi- 
nine beauty and no detail is spared: from the golden color of her hair, to her 
eyebrows the shade of dark blueberries, to her breath the scent of incense, to 
her neck that resembles a milk-white column, to her face, which rivals the dawn, 
resting upon that column.?? The proliferation of colorful details in this passage 
equals an art historical visual ekphrasis. The late medieval altarpiece seems to 
subscribe to a descriptive imperative that parallels the model encouraged by 
medieval rhetoricians; for example, the degree of ornamentation lavished on 





13 Jerome’s gloss on Ezekial 40:4 as cited in Carruthers, The Book of Memory, 18, 291, n. 12. 
14 Ibid. 

15 Jordan, “Seeing Stories,” 47. 

16 Geoffrey of Vinsauf, “The New Poetics,” in Three Medieval, 42. 

17 Ibid., 42-43, n. 15. 

18 . Ibid. 53-57. 

19 Ibid., 54, n. 46; there is a comparable passage in Horace, Ars poetica. 
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FIGURE 41 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Passion Retable, Joinville-Vignory atelier, 
polychromed stone, c. 1420. 


costume, the differentiation of facial types, and the variegated architectural 
backdrops employed in the history of the Passion and the life of the Virgin. 

But Geoffrey of Vinsauf also encourages brevity at times: “let the skill of your 
expression signify what is not said in what is said; let no conjunction be at the 
joining of clauses, but leave them to go alone; or the hand of the artificer may 
so combine many matters in one, that by the insight of the mind many things 
may be apparent in a single statement."^? A stunning example of this brevity 
and pithy approach to composition may be found in the Champenois church 
of St.-Etienne at Vignory in a retable attributed to the Joinville atelier (Fig. 41).7! 
The Vignory retable is carved out of stone, which could be recalcitrant, and 
thereby have occasioned a certain narrative reticence. Yet medium alone does 
not explain the sparse eloquence of this Passion retable to which we will now 
turn our attention. 





20 Ibid. 58. 
21 Helga D. Hofmann, “L'atelier de sculpture de Joinville-Vignory," Bulletin monumental 127/3 
(1969): 209—222. 
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The Passion Retable of Vignory as Theater of Memory 


Commissioned by Guillaume de Bouvenot and his wife Gudelette, both of 
whom are represented on the Passion retable in the Saint Barbara chapel 
of St.-Etienne, Vignory, the altarpiece is set back from an antependium that 
depicts the Coronation of the Virgin flanked by Saints Peter and Paul (Figs. 
41—48).?? The patron, who died in 1424, is represented kneeling in prayer on 
the left panel being presented by his patron saint, John the Baptist (Fig. 42). 
Occupying the right panel in a similar attitude is his wife, Gudelette, being 
presented by Saint Catherine (Fig. 43). The retable is crowned by a late Gothic 
traceried arcade that is distinguished by a second story of double niches inhab- 
ited by pairs of facing prophets; the Old Testament figures brandish animated 
scrolls that fill the space of this gallery zone (Fig. 45). This embodied typologi- 
cal gloss to the Passion scenes almost reminds one of a balcony in a theater, 
with the real drama unfolding below in carefully parsed scenes. 

This retable is thought to be the finest work of the Joinville-Vignory atelier, 
a sculptor and his workshop that resided in Champagne, but was deeply influ- 
enced by both Burgundian and Flemish art. This atelier was active between 
1393 and 1442, reaching artistic maturity around 1420, when the Vignory retable 
was carved.?? The style of this atelier is characterized by a delicacy of composi- 
tions reminiscent of ivory carving, copious drapery, innocent faces framed by 
undulating tresses of hair, and rather exaggerated hands that Helga Hofmann 
considers maladroit and inorganic.?^^ This assessment may be true; however, 
in the Vignory retable, gesture is used throughout as a vehicle to propel the 
narrative forward, a strategy that overshadows the size or shape of the figures' 
extremities. 

Five vignettes comprise the Passion narrative of the Vignory retable which 
is framed by the two donor panels to the left and right of the Christian drama. 
Saint John the Baptist, clad in hair shirt and mantle, presents Guillaume de 
Bouvenot with his right hand, and proffers the Lamb of God with his opposite 





22 Hofmann, “Latelier,’ 209—215; according to Leon Pressouyre, some sixty reliefs and statues 
may be attributed to this atelier. See also Pressouyre, "L'atelier de Vignory,” (Sarrebruck, 
1963), Bulletin monumental 122 (1964): 399—404. A very close stylistic parallel may be 
found in the Passion retable commissioned by the same patrons; it was acquired by the 
Cloisters and is on display in the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum (Acc. No. S9n5). See 
Deborah Kahn, “Retable: Scenes of the Passion,” in Eye of the Beholder: Masterpieces from 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, ed. Alan Chong, Carl Zahn, and Richard Lingner 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 2003), 28. 

23 Hofmann, atelier" 209—219. 

24 Ibid., 215. 
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FIGURE 42 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Passion Retable, detail of patron, Guillaume de 
Bouvenot and St. John the Baptist, Joinville-Vignory atelier, polychromed stone, c. 1420. 
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FIGURE 43 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Passion Retable, detail of Gudelette and 
St. Catherine, Joinville-Vignory atelier, polychromed stone, c. 1420. 
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FIGURE 44 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Passion Retable, Coronation of the Virgin, Joinville- 
Vignory atelier, polychromed stone, c. 1420. 


hand (Fig. 42). The patron, identified by his coat of arms propped against his 
right thigh, kneels in an attitude of prayer in rapt attention as the Kiss of Judas 
occurs on the other side of the pilaster dividing his panel from the succeeding 
scene (Fig. 46). In a beautiful simultaneous motion, Christ receives the sign of 
betrayal from Judas as he mends the ear of Malchus (John 18.10, Matthew 26.51, 
Mark 14.47), who is seated between Jesus and Judas. Saint Peter, his sword now 
lowered, stands to the left of Judas, and the soldiers of the Flagellation stand 
to the right of Christ. The conflated profiles of Christ and Judas, the healing 
gesture of Jesus, and the outburst of violence to the right, make this scene par- 
ticularly memorable.?° 

The Crucifixion occupies the center of the retable, and because of the 
rectangular shape (as opposed to inverted T-shape) of the work, the body of 
Christ on the cross is close to those who grieve for him below (Fig. 47). Mary’s 
Compassio is expressed through her drapery, which sweeps to the left, echoing 
the curve of Christ’s body, and culminates in the gathered folds that cover her 
right hand which is raised to meet her bent brow. A figure from the preceding 





25 There is damage to the right portion of the relief where the Flagellation was once fully 
represented. 
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FIGURE 45 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Passion Retable, detail of prophet, Joinville-Vignory 
atelier, polychromed stone, c. 1420. 


scene which looks back at the Flagellation bridges the space between that epi- 
sode and the Crucifixion, providing the Virgin space, both psychological and 
physical, to personify the act of mourning. John the Evangelist, shrouded in a 
copious tunic and mantle, with hands clasped in prayer, solemnly looks up at 
Christ. Above, the prophets have ceded their place to angels and symbols of the 
sun and the moon to signify the darkness that ensued at Christ's Crucifixion 
(Mark 15.33, Matthew 27.45, Luke 23.44.). 

The Holy Women at the tomb of Christ are represented on the next por- 
tion of the retable: a small angel kneeling on the left end of the sarcophagus 
greets the three Marys who approach from the right, each bearing a sorrowful 
expression and unguent jar at chest level (Fig. 48). Three slumbering soldiers 
are rendered as if they were relief sculpture on the front face of the sarcoph- 
agus, as the top of the tomb crops the Marys' bodies right below the waist. 
The draped legs of the kneeling Mary Magdalene of the subsequent scene 
links the Holy Women at the tomb to the Noli me tangere. Equally stream- 
lined in compositional elements, a tree with three leaf clusters separates 
the Magdalene with her unguent jar from the striding figure of Christ who 
holds a triumphant banner in one hand and points quite emphatically to his 
side wound with his large stigmatic right hand. The face of Mary Magdalene, 
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FIGURE 46 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Passion Retable, Betrayal of Christ, Joinville-Vignory 


atelier, polychromed stone, c. 1420. 


like that of John the Evangelist at the Crucifixion, and the expressions of 
the donors and their patron saints, imparts an air of innocence and wonder 
to this altarpiece. Indeed, facial expressions coupled with the large hands 
that issue the stage directions for the narrative endow the altarpiece with its 
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FIGURE 47 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Passion Retable, Crucifixion, Joinville-Vignory atelier, 
polychromed stone, c. 1420. 
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FIGURE 48 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Passion Retable, Three Marys at the Tomb of Christ 
and Noli me tangere, Joinville-Vignory atelier, polychromed stone, c. 1420. 


devotional fervor, which is inscribed in a type of sculptural shorthand, but is 
heartfelt nonetheless. 

The final right panel is reserved for Saint Catherine and Gudelette, who kneels 
and holds a prayer book in both hands before her (Fig. 43). Because so much of the 
original polychromy is preserved on the Vignory retable, one is able to make out 
traces of illuminations on the open pages of the donor’s book. A crowned Saint 
Catherine of Alexandria holds the broken wheel in her right hand, while her left 
hand both grasps a distaff and presents the wife of Guillaume de Bouvenot. The 
pose of devotion embodied by the patrons on this altarpiece conjures up the very 
habitus of performative veneration of an image of the crucified Christ: kneeling 
with folded hands, recitation of the most common prayers (Pater Noster, Ave 
Maria, and the Credo), rosaries or prayer books, and the hearing of the Mass. Not 
only did this practice of faith constitute a type of devotion, it was at the same 
time constituted by it.2° This performance of piety, which is accentuated by the 
dialogue between the Old Testament prophets above, the donors, and the drama 





26 Laura Katrine Skinnebach, “Devotion Perception as Practice and Body as Devotion in 
Late Medieval Piety,” in Jorgensen, Laugerud, and Skinnebach, The Saturated Sensorium: 
Principles of Perception and Mediation in the Middle Ages, 165—175. 
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of the Passion, creates a devotional community that expands to include the view- 
ers of this retable.2” The agency of the retable as an object lesson in devotion is 
thereby greatly enhanced as it triggers this call to prayer. 

The Vignory retable now rests at the back of an antependium whose front 
face is carved with three panels (Fig. 44). The Coronation of the Virgin occu- 
pies a double arcade in the center, with the Virgin to the left turned to face 
Christ with her head deeply bowed to receive the crown from the hovering 
angel above. Christ, to the right, holds the orb of the world in his left hand 
and blesses the Virgin with his raised right hand. Overgrown leafy crockets 
punctuate the pointed arches (and their pinnacles) that shelter the Bride and 
Bridegroom and pendant trefoils articulate the arcades. Above, a continuous 
blind arcade unifies the central Coronation with the side panels upon which 
are represented Saint Peter bearing keys on the left and Saint Paul with an 
open book and sword on the right. The arcades directly above the saints are 
broadly conceived and inscribed with trefoil tracery, creating spacious accom- 
modations for the flanking saints. Despite the breadth of the saints’ framing 
arcades, Peter and Paul loom large in their respective arches; indeed, Paul tilts 
his head to the right to avoid colliding with his arcade. 

Though clearly related in style and iconography, the wedding of the re- 
table and antependium at Vignory is not an altogether happy one (Fig. 41). 
Saints Peter and Paul tower over the seated figures of Mary and Christ in the 
Coronation of the Virgin, and then another shift in scale occurs in the figures 
and architectural framework of the retable, which is far more delicate and de- 
tailed in comparison. The larger figures of the antependium constitute the last 
chapter of the story begun on the retable and perhaps the physical stature of 
the reliefs is meant to mirror their theological content. There can be no doubt 
that both parts of the altarpiece worked together to bind the worshiper to the 
suffering of Christ as an instrument in late medieval affective piety. 

The insistent rhythm of the framed vignettes of the Vignory retable vividly 
suggests the type of theater of memory advocated by Cicero, Quintilian, and the 
author of the Ad Herennium, who derived their ideas on ancient mnemotech- 
niques from the beliefs about visual memory held by Plato and Aristotle. The 





27 Ibid. 

28 See Carruthers, The Book of Memory, 16-45; 122—155. For a cryptic summary of these ideas, 
see Tom Thatcher, “John’s Memory Theater: The Fourth Gospel and Ancient Mnemo- 
Rhetoric,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 69/3 (July 2007): 487—505. The most sugges- 
tive works for mnemonic schemes include Plato's dialogues Philebus, Timaeus, and 
Theaetetus; Aristotles De Anima and On Memory; Cicero's De Oratore, and Quintilian's 


Institutio Oratoria; these sources also informed the medieval treatises on memory written 
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common thread that memory techniques shared is the belief that images— 
either seen, heard, or read—create a map of places where memories are stored 
in a palace or temple or house in the mind, which is imprinted with a spiritual 
itinerary to be followed in the present and the future. As Lina Bolzoni points 
out, this storehouse of memory is nourished by biblical passages that are im- 
pressed on the mind and body in such a way that people remember and relive 
the story of salvation, both on the individual and the collective levels.29 The 
house of memory could be constructed in a number of different ways, from 
a tree with many branches, to a ladder with numerous rungs, to a palace with 
different chambers, to a seraph, to complex geometrical shapes that are sub- 
divided by vectors of meaning, to the human body. Could the language of the 
frame of an altarpiece function in a similarly rhetorical fashion? 

Unlike the proliferation of details in the individual figures, scenes, and 
subplots that characterized Rumilly-les-Vaudes' retable (Fig. 1), the Passion is 
represented in an essential, energetic, and lean lingo on the altarpiece from 
Vignory (Fig. 41). The ornamental exuberance is reserved for the elaborate 
framing arcades that are generous enough to house Old Testament prophets 
in the upper story. Like the beats of a metronome, the pendant corbels that 
mark the vertical boundaries of these arcades rhythmically and insistently 
subdivide the space into seven narrative vignettes. The rapt attention of the 
donors signals the mood that the worshiper is to assume, and the pilasters that 
separate them from the Passion are the only fully realized vertical divisions on 
the retable. The drama that ensues is carefully meted out in visually digestible 
and memorable doses: the undeniable Betrayal and healing of Malchus' ear, 
the once brutal Flagellation, the deeply felt Crucifixion, the sarcophagus at- 
tended by the sorrowful Holy Women and the sleeping soldiers, and finally the 
Noli me tangere with its triumphant figure of Christ. 

Each of these episodes is staged in a locus, which according to Thomas 
Bradwardine should be rectangular like a page, and should be neither greater 
nor smaller than the eye can take in at a single glance.?? The loci should be 





by such authors as Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas (both of whom advocated the ar- 
chitectural method as a mnemonic device), John of Garland, Thomas Bradwardine, and 
Martianus. 

29 Lina Bolzoni, The Web of Images: Vernacular Preaching from its Origins to St Bernardino da 
Siena (Aldershot and Burlington: Ashgate, 2004), 3-5. 

30 Carruthers, The Book of Memory, 130-131, citing Bradwardine’s De Memoria Artificiali, 
which is very faithful to the Ad Herennium. For more on medieval mnemonics and 
Thomas Bradwardine, see Beryl Rowland, “Bishop Bradwardine on the Artificial 
Memory,’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 41 (1978): 307—312; Edith Wilks 
Doinikowski, “De Memoria Artificiali: Time and Memory in the Thought of Thomas 
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varied from one another yet be contiguous, and Bradwardine recommends 
grouping the /oci in sets of five. Further, the eye should be able to take in the 
image from a frontal perspective with no deep projection into space.?! Inside 
these visual cells are placed memorable images (imagines), whose size should 
be moderate, but they should be extraordinary in every other way—charged 
with emotion, ugly or beautiful, emotional, bloody or monstrous, noble or ri- 
diculous, brilliantly colored, and engaged in vigorous activity.?? One may have 
three, five or seven figures, and in order to be impressed upon the memory, 
they should be disposed in the manner of a carved relief.33 

Perhaps the most salient aspect of this memory scheme is the necessity 
for striking or vivid images, for they were not only easier to remember, but 
also summoned the emotional response initially triggered upon learning 
the story of Christ's life and death—the main tenets of the visual sermon. 
Indeed, both contemporary sermons and the liturgy performed in the prox- 
imity of this retable would have reinforced the meaning of Christ's Passion 
and the salvation it promised to humankind. Véronique Plesch has traced both 
iconographic and morphological parallels to the ars praedicandi in the late 
fifteenth-century painting cycle in the church of Notre-Dame des Fontaines at 
La Brigue.?^ Preaching, like certain scenes from these carved altarpieces, had 
become extremely theatrical in nature. Alain de Lille encouraged preachers 
to “introduce moving words which soften hearts and encourage tears."? The 
artists of the Joinville-Vignory atelier orchestrated the steps of Christ's Passion 
with vivid imagines housed in receptive loci, and created a compelling homily 
in stone. 





Bradwardine,” in Constructions of Time in the Late Middle Ages, ed. Carol Poster and 
Richard Utz (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1997), 197-203; Mary Carruthers, 
"Thomas Bradwardine and the Calculus of Memory, Mentalities/Mentalités 7/2 (1992): 
39-52; Seth D. Long, “Visualizing Words and Knowledge: Arts of Memory from the Agora 
to the Computer,” PhD. Diss., Syracuse University, 2015, esp. 77-137; and Mary Carruthers 
and Jan M. Ziolkowski, eds., The Medieval Craft of Memory: An Anthology of Texts and 
Pictures (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003), esp. section 9. 

31 Carruthers, The Book of Memory, 131-132. 

32 Ibid., 132-133. 

33 Ibid. 133. Bradwardine uses the twelve signs of the Zodiac to illustrate how this schema 
works. 

34 X Véronique Plesch, “Pictorial ars praedicandi in Late Fifteenth-century Paintings," in Text 
and Visuality, ed. Martin Heusser et al., Word and Image Interactions, 3 (Amsterdam and 
Atlanta: Rodopi, 1999), 173-186. 

35  . Plesch, “Pictorial ars praedicandi," 181. 
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The Altarpiece Experience through the Lens of a Dollhouse: 
Retables from Ste.-Tanche, Lhuitre and Saints Pierre and Paul, 
Geraudot 


Michael Squire’s study of the Iliad in a nutshell examines the hermeneutics of 
containment: the miniscule carved tablets of the Iliad “play with the mean- 
ing of representation and the representation of meaning." Squire concludes 
that miniature objects have the greatest capacity to rescale how we think.” In 
viewing the miniature we are tempted to possess what we see, as opposed to 
the gigantic, where objects cease to be what they are.38 According to Gaston 
Bachelard, the miniature, like a narrow gate, opens up an entire world that 
contains the attributes of greatness, for in the miniscule we become enlarged.?? 
Small replicas are, in Dagmar Weston's terms, magical symbolic surrogates.*° 
The munificent character of the sublime smallness reveals itself in its opposi- 
tion to a work of great scale—multum in parvo—and what transpires is both 
diminution and amplification.*! As Binksi has noted, Parisian ivories and man- 
uscripts before 1300 subscribed to similar rhetorical principles as formulated 
by such scholars as Geoffrey of Vinsauf and John of Garland.*4 

The altarpiece behaves in a fashion similar to that of a dollhouse, in that 
both species offer the viewer the interior of the interior.^? Indeed, dollhouses 





36 Michael Squire, The Iliad in a Nutshell: Visualizing Epic on the Tabulae Iliacae (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2011), 14. 

37 Squire, The Iliad, 13-14; he also notes the sizism of classical art historians! 

38 | Millhouser, “The Fascination of the Miniature," 130—132. This author demonstrates how 
the gigantic can be menacing (a mole the size of a mountain) and the miniature alluring. 
See also Dagmar Motycka Weston, “Worlds in Miniature’: Some Reflections on Scale and 
the Microcosmic Meaning of Cabinets of Curiosities,” Architectural Research Quarterly 
13/1 (2009): 37—48. Weston invokes the power of miniatures as fragments that bear memo- 
ries of wholeness. 

39 Bachelard, The Poetics of Space, 155. 

40 A Weston, "Worlds in Miniature" 42; see also Mitchell (Becoming Human, 93-100), who 
posits that small scale also highlights human craftsmanship and ingenuity. 

41 Paul Binski, "The Heroic Age of Gothic and the Metaphors of Modernism,” Gesta 52/1 
(2013): 3-19, esp. 8-10. 

42 Binski, “The Heroic Age,” 10, n. 24. 

43 . Stewart, On Longing, 61; Mitchell (Becoming Human, 94-95) does not subscribe to 
Bachelard's theories about miniaturization's power to minimize the impact of certain cult 
objects, such as votive effigies, reliquaries, holy dolls, etc. that are often invested with great 
power; for example, Mitchell suggests that the space plotted upon the mappae mundi or 
astrolabe remains strange and inaccessible to humans, in contradistinction to that of the 
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traced their origins to the medieval creche, where the sacred was situated 
within the secular landscape.^^ It is interesting to note that the objective of 
the earliest dollhouses from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was di- 
dactic.^? A child could learn how to navigate a kitchen from the miniature 
equipment, as well as garner knowledge from the 300 books in Queen Mary's 
dollhouse, or observe the maps, globes, drawings, paintings, bas-reliefs, sculp- 
tures, and finely made clocks in other examples. Some dollhouses, such as that 
of Sara Ploos van Amstel in the Frans Hals Museum in Haarlem, were fash- 
ioned like a cabinet to harmonize with the room in which it was found, and 
then opened to a second set of doors that revealed the interior halves of the 
facade of the dollhouse (Fig. 49). This act of concealment and revelation is not 
unlike the shuttered altarpieces produced in the Netherlands and Germany, 
where the successive stages of opening were part of the epiphanic religious 
experience of the worshiper.*® 

Another link between the dollhouse and the medieval retable is the element 
of make-believe. The worshiper, like the owner of the dollhouse, had to be will- 
ing to suspend disbelief and enter into what Werner Wolf calls a "reception 
contract" with the object.^" This agreement with the object of one's perception 
may be compared to the Imitatio Christi in that both share a ludic quality: one 
assumes a certain guise to participate in the drama of the altarpiece, and in 
the recreation of Christ's life and Passion.^? Margarethe Ebner offers a striking 
example of this pious immersion as the mystic, angered that the infant Christ 
child had disturbed her sleep, removed the Christ doll from his cradle, placed 





dollhouse, which fosters transcendence and totalizing views. Gertsman (Worlds Within, 
48—50) discusses the panoptic view encouraged by the Shrine Madonna's miniaturized 
interior world and the effects engendered by this interior world vis-à-vis the beholder. 

44 Stewart, On Longing, 61. 

45 Weston, "Worlds in Miniature" 44—46. In 1631, Anna Kóferlein from Nuremberg assem- 
bled a dollhouse for public use with an accompanying pamphlet explaining how the min- 
iature house could function as an object lesson in household management. 

46 Jacobs, “The Inverted 'T'-Shape," 33-34. This is, of course, particularly true of the Shrine 
Madonna; see Gertsman, Worlds Within, 94-148. 

47 Werner Wolf, “Aesthetic Illusion," in Wolf, Bernhart, and Mahler, Immersion and Distance: 
Aesthetic Illusion in Literature and Other Media, 1—63, esp. 22-28. 

48 Kendall L. Walton, “Pictures and Hobby Horses: Make-Believe beyond Childhood,” in 
Wolf, Bernhart, and Mahler, Immersion and Distance: Aesthetic Illusion in Literature and 
Other Media, 113- 30, esp. 122-128; see also Wolf, “Aesthetic Illusion,” 52-54; Hans-Georg 
Gadamer, “The Play of Art,” in The Relevance of the Beautiful and Other Essays, trans. 
Nicholas Walker (Cambridge: CUP, 1986), 123-130. 
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FIGURE 49 Sara Ploos van Amstel Dollhouse, Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem, c. 1691. 


him on her lap, spoke to the naughty child, then held him to her bare breast 
to suckle him, and was shocked to feel the “human touch of his mouth."4? It is 
in Margarethe's experience that the ludic and the haptic intersect, where the 
element of play is stirred by the sense of touch. Reality is no longer located in 
the object, but in the subjective experience of the worshiper.?? 

The altarpiece, like the dollhouse, creates a space of infinitely profound 
interiority.?! If we consider the Passion retable in the church of Ste.-Tanche, 
Lhuitre in Champagne, which dates from c. 1535, one is struck by just this 
interiority (Fig. 50).°* The frame of the inverted T-shaped retable is comprised 
of a gallery harboring the disciples surmounted by gables with spiky pinna- 
cles that is punctuated by figures of the seven Virtues, which stand on corbels 





49 Dagobert Frey's description of Margarethe Ebner as cited in Hans Belting, Likeness and 
Presence: A History of the Image before the Era of Art, trans. Edmond Jephcott (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1994), 417, n. 17. 

50 Belting, Likeness and Presence, 417. 

51 Stewart, On Longing, 61. 

52 The dimensions of the retable at Lhuitre are 229 cm in length, 156 cm in height, and 108 
cm in depth. 
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FIGURE 50 Lhuitre, Church of Ste.-Tanche, Passion retable, polychromed stone, c. 1535. 


that preface the gallery (Fig. 51). The foregrounding of this framework creates 
three insular spaces in which unfold, from left to right, the Way to Calvary, the 
Crucifixion, and the Resurrection (Figs. 52-54). Each of the three panels of the 
retable is subdivided into four quadripartite rib-vaulted sections, with the ribs 
corbeled off on the front face of the retable and springing from slender en- 
gaged columns on the back of the retable. This architectural precision insists 
on the existence of both the interior and exterior space of the retable. Thus the 
front face of this implied dwelling has been removed so that the worshipers 
may virtually enter and participate in Christ's suffering, death, and ultimate 
triumph over death. 

One of the results of this domesticated, miniature representation of the 
Passion is to short-circuit the historical dimension and to accentuate the “pres- 
entness" of the events that transpire before the viewer (Fig. 50). The effect 
of this temporal collapse is to create a spatial transcendence whose locus is 
the nostalgic.5? As Stewart so poetically puts it: “In its tableaulike form, the 
miniature is a world of arrested time; its stillness emphasizes the activity that 
is outside its borders. And this effect is reciprocal, for once we attend to the 





53 Stewart, On Longing, 57—60. 
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FIGURE 51 Lhuitre, Church of Ste.-Tanche, Passion retable, detail of the Seven Virtues, 
polychromed stone, c. 1535. 


miniature world, the outside world stops and is lost to us.”54 In the Way to 
Calvary on the retable of Lhuitre, the figures form a left-to-right visual dirge 
that is truly frozen in time (Fig. 52). Despite the density of the composition and 
Christ's centrality in the sad procession, one feels the isolation of the Savior, for 
neither Mary nor the disciples are in evidence. In the distance to the right one 
can just make out the two small figures of the Holy Women who are making 
their way to the site of the Crucifixion. 

The central panel of the Crucifixion is also quite thickly populated and the 
scale affords an intimacy between Christ and the thieves writhing on their 
crosses, and the soldiers and mourners below (Fig. 53). The buildings that cre- 
ate the distant horizon above the lower scene and at the base of the upper 
scene are characterized by a profusion of towers and conical roofs of different 
heights and crenellations that crown the city walls surrounding this small-scale 
Jerusalem. The micro-architecture also effectively marks the deepest spatial 
plane of the retable, which it shares with the engaged columns that define the 
four vaulted bays that shelter the Crucifixion, the Compassio, and the barter- 
ing for Christ's mantle. Christ and the thieves on their crosses comprise the 
next spatial plane, which, though not as close to the viewer as the soldiers and 
mourners below, seems to visually dominate the scene, because the figures are 
thrown into relief by the blue background against which they are suspended. 





54 Ibid, 67. 
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FIGURE 52 Lhuitre, Church of Ste.-Tanche, Passion retable, Way to Calvary, polychromed stone, 
C. 1535. 


The back quadrant of the vault above the good thief shelters the two angels 
who receive his soul. 

The lower zone of the Crucifixion features two mounted soldiers facing 
the right, and one equestrian facing left who marks the right boundary of the 
scene. Elaborately clad in full suits of armor with horses festooned in bridles 
and leather trim, these soldiers finesse the transition between the Crucifixion 
above and the subplots that transpire at the foot of the cross. To the left, Mary 
swoons in the arms of John the Evangelist and two of the Holy Women. Mary 
Magdalene serves as a hyphen figure. Kneeling at the foot of Christ's cross, her 
hands raised in prayer and her unguent jar balancing on a rock, she separates 
the mourners of Christ from the soldiers gambling for his robe. Echoing the 
contortion of the legs of the bad thief, the soldier in the foreground stomps on 
Christ's mantle and stays the arm of the soldier above him. Another kneeling 
soldier to his right holds the robe by its neckline and is about to draw his sword 
from its hilt. The top figure of this pyramid has his right arm raised to strike and 
is only mildly deterred by the gesture of the left soldier. 

The denouement of this retable is represented on the right panel with 
the Resurrection of Christ (Fig. 54). The resurrected Savior stands, with con- 
trapposto and a very low center of gravity, upon the lid of his sarcophagus, 
which is angled upward to the right. He blesses with his raised right hand and 
holds a now broken banner in his left hand. Three soldiers in various states 
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FIGURE 53 Lhuitre, Church of Ste.-Tanche, Passion retable, Crucifixion, polychromed 
Stone, C. 1535. 
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of consciousness are found in front, to the left, and behind the sarcophagus. 
And a beautiful drowsy disciple with hooded robe slumbers with his head on 
the lid of the tomb just to the left of Christ. Again, the soldiers wear the full 
complement of chain mail, cuirasses, and other accessories. The profusion of 
details is in keeping with the desire to represent a compelling and absorbing 
story. Behind the sleeping soldier and amidst the miniature trees, the three 
Holy Women make their way to the site of the tomb. 

Like the dollhouse, the altarpiece is consumed by the eye. Manipulating and 
controlling the boundaries of time and space rivets the eye of the spectator on 
the events of Christ's Passion replicated on the retable.°° According to scientific 
experimentation, the more compressed the scale model, the more compressed 
the temporal experience.*® The resulting occurrence is that these miniature 
worlds stimulate the infinite time of reverie.5" The scale of the retable also en- 
genders transcendence and omnipotence in the viewer, as Bachelard reminds 





55 Stewart, On Longing, 62—63. See also Mitchell, Becoming Human, 93-100. 

56 Mitchell, Becoming Human, 98, n. 167 citing Alton J. DeLong, “Phenomenological Space- 
Time: Towards an Experiential Relativity,’ Science 213, no. 4508 (1981): 681-683; C. Thomas 
Mitchell and Roy Davis, “The Perception of Time in Scale Model Environments,” Perception 
16 (1987): 5-16. 

57 Stewart, On Longing, 65. 
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us that miniatures are dominated worlds.°® The scale of Christ's suffering, 
death, and Resurrection encourages mimetic play or performance; as Mitchell 
puts it, “a miniature is a serviceable transitional object.”59 A child assumes 
rights over a transitional object, just as a miniature inspires omnipotence and 
omnipresence.9? The Janus-like nature of the miniature world is that it is both 
microscopic and macroscopic, so that cognitively the dollhouse is gigantic.®! 

The viewer, I am suggesting, becomes immersed in the enactment of the 
Passion, adhering visually to the advice that Ludolph of Saxony proposed in 
his Vita Christi.9? Thus the altarpiece in Ste.-Tanche at Lhuitre implores the 
audience to join Christ on the Way to Calvary, to suffer with him on the cross, and 
to rejoice with him at the Resurrection (Figs. 51-54). Friedemann Kreuder sees 
the Imitatio Christi embodied in the performance of the Flagellation of Christ as 
a collective visualization of the story of salvation through the mimetic body of 
the spectators that become a community of suffering in compassio.® It is further 
interesting to note the connection forged between pain and memory. The art of 
memoria is bound to violence and pain in rhetoric in a manner similar to the way 
the doctrine of salvation is transmitted to the spectator in a Passion play through 
the suffering of Christ.9* The rhetorical impact of the altarpiece would have been 
reified both by the actions of the priest in administering the Eucharist and by the 
words of the preacher in explicating the meaning of the Passion. 

The retable at Lhuitre not only offers the worshiper an object lesson in 
Christ's life and death, but also provides examples of the path towards salva- 
tion in the figures of the disciples and the Virtues that inhabit the gables above 
(Fig. 51). The upper zone is suspended from the frame’s rectilinear molding, 
which is in turn punctuated at the divisions between the three panels of the 
polyptych. A classicizing bust (imago clipeata) is directly below Christ on the 
cross and a bulbous, swirling capital crowns the center-point of the upper 





58 Mitchell, Becoming Human, 93; Bachelard, The Poetics of Space, 161. 

59 Mitchell, Becoming Human, 94. Although the author is speaking about the effect of doll- 
houses, maps, and replicas on children, he goes on to state "Adults can benefit in a similar 
way from miniaturization, employing small figures (scale replicas, models, teaching toys) 
for therapeutic effects." 

60 Ibid. 93-94. 

61 Stewart, On Longing, 63. 

62 See Angela Hass, "Two Devotional Manuals by Albrecht Dürer: The ‘Small Passion’ and the 
‘Engraved Passion. Iconography, Context and Spirituality,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 
63/2 (2000): 169—230. Hass argues for the use of similar devotional manuals as inspiration 
for Dürer's Passion cycles in this article. 

63 Kreuder, “Flagellation,” 185-186. 

64 Ibid., 186. 
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frame. Rinceaux decoration is found on the frame and surmounting the re- 
table is a large sculptural group of Saint Anne and the Virgin. The former holds 
Mary with one arm and an open book with her other hand, as the young Virgin 
follows the text before her with a fescue in her right hand. A beloved theme 
of Champenois sculptors, Saint Anne and the Virgin echo the message of the 
Greek chorus in the gables, for reading a Book of Hours or Psalter or the Bible 
was also a way to emulate the teachings of Christ.9? Though the theme of pur- 
suing knowledge would perhaps better suit the trivium, the virtues of faith, 
hope, charity, fortitude, justice, temperance, and prudence emanated from 
Saint Anne's lesson to Mary. 

The retable found in the church dedicated to Saints Pierre and Paul at 
Géraudot is usually dated to c. 1540 and represents the Way to Calvary, the 
Crucifixion, and the Resurrection of Christ (Figs. 55-58). Although we shall 
focus on the role of frames in the following chapter, it is impossible to ignore 
the impact of this Renaissance framework on the narrative depicted on the 
retable of Géraudot. Paired black columns on high pedestals and crowned by 
Corinthian capitals frame the three panels of the altarpiece; the Carrying of 
the cross and the Resurrection occur within deep niches surmounted by ribbed 
half-domes. The heavy decorated cornice above the columns is answered by a 
similar cornice above the central inverted T panel; the latter is framed by two 
male saints, Saint John with his eagle on the left and Saint Luke with his ox on 
the right. Apparently, the titular saints of the church were once commemo- 
rated in the wings that covered the retable.99 

The dollhouse effect of the retable of Géraudot, as it were, works in a different 
way than that observed in the case of Lhuitre (Fig. 59). In contrast to the architec- 
tural confinement of the frame in the example of Lhuitre, the figures that enact 
the drama of the Passion at Géraudot defy the front plane of the imagined fa- 
cade and break into the viewers' collective contemplation. Jacobs has traced the 
physical and spiritual presence of sculpted figures in inverted T altarpieces and 
noted the influence of the carved works on their two-dimensional counterparts 
painted by artists such as Rogier van der Weyden.97 At Géraudot, Christ and the 
two thieves are crucified in front of the arched frame of the central panel, forcing 





65 The iconography of Saint Anne teaching the Virgin to read stems from Jacobus da 
Voragine’s The Golden Legend. For a fuller treatment of this theme, see Pamela Sheingorn, 
“The Wise Mother’: The Image of Saint Anne Teaching the Virgin Mary,” Gesta 32 (1993): 
69-80. 

66 The panels that once concealed this retable have been found and are in the process of 
being restored. See Palissey, www.culture.gouv.fr/culture/inventai/patrimoine. 


67 Jacobs, “The Inverted T-shape,” 57-63. 
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FIGURE 55 Géraudot, Church of Saints Pierre and Paul, Passion retable, polychromed stone, 
C. 1540. 


the viewers to confront the sacrifice of the Savior hovering above the altar that 
once existed below the retable (Fig. 57). Though figures fill the deep recesses of 
all three panels, the most salient moments of the narrative are emphasized by 
their spatial prominence in the foremost plane of the retable. Christ bearing the 
cross and encountering Veronica with her veil occupies the space between the 
paired columns of the frame, while menacing soldiers with clubs, two mounted 
soldiers, a man carrying a ladder, and the three Marys fill the space behind the 
protagonists in the left panel (Fig. 56). 

Sixteen soldiers populate the scene of the Crucifixion; some surround the 
Compassio, and others inhabit the space above at the level of the bases of 
the crosses (Fig. 57). A newcomer to this assembly is the black and white dog 
in the right foreground. Violent gestures and complex poses characterize this 
scene, which takes its emotional cue from the dance-like contortions of the 
thieves on their crosses. Mary Magdalene embraces the foot of Christ's cross as 
we have seen before; however, here she is placed in the upper half of the com- 
position, which helps alleviate the awkwardness of the physical expression 
of her yearning from the lower half of the composition. In the most remote 
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FIGURE 56 Géraudot, Church of Saints Pierre and Paul, Passion retable, Way to 
Calvary, polychromed stone, c. 1540. 


spatial plane is the architecture of Jerusalem, complete with two-story build- 

ings, towers, turrets, and archways that shelter miniature human silhouettes. 
The triumphant figure of the resurrected Christ balancing on the lid of 

his sarcophagus is the preeminent figure in the right panel (Fig. 58). The 
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FIGURE 57 Géraudot, Church of Saints Pierre and Paul, Passion retable, Crucifixion, 
polychromed stone, c. 1540. 
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FIGURE 58 Géraudot, Church of Saints Pierre and Paul, Passion retable, Resurrection, 
polychromed stone, c. 1540. 
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FIGURE 59 Petronella Oortman Dollhouse, 1686, Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. 


sarcophagus emerges from the relief of the panel so that its short end faces 
the viewer. Christ appears to have just arrived at the tomb, as both his hair 
and tunic are windswept, and his contrapposto is emphatic. Three soldiers 
and two disciples surround the tomb and to the left and slightly behind, Mary 
Magdalene kneels and gazes reverentially at Christ in what appears to be a 
simultaneous Noli me tangere. The three Holy Women process to the right, 
slightly above the Magdalene, and are countered by a green leafy tree on the 
right side of Christ. Below, bearing witness to the Passion, are the twelve apos- 
tles whose busts are accompanied by their respective attributes, and who are 
disposed to the left and right of the central bust of Christ in the act of bestow- 
ing his blessing (Fig. 60). 

Immersion in the drama of Christ’s Passion represented on the retable 
of Géraudot requires a ludic reading of the story that is facilitated by the 
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FIGURE 60 Géraudot, Church of Saints Pierre and Paul, Passion retable, Busts of Christ and 
disciples, polychromed stone, c. 1540. 


relationship of the inner and outer and of place to space.®® For Bachelard, the 
inside is associated with intimacy and the outside with immensity, but their 
relationship is dynamic.9? The viewer, like the child before a dollhouse, allows 
himself to be recentered in the represented world, to suspend disbelief, and 
enter into the fiction before him—in this instance, the Passion of Christ on 
the altarpiece."? Bachelard writes about the intimate immensity of the minia- 
ture world, which he calls the “metaphysics of the miniature,” which draws us 
through imagery into itself." When we experience something large, such as the 
end of Christ's life, in a smaller scale, it retains its qualities in the imagination: 
we become small, ourselves intensified and enriched.7^ Elizabeth Goodenough 
explains that one's sense of large and small, inner and outer, merge so that 
one becomes miniaturized and concentrated within the limits of the interior 





68 Bachelard, The Poetics of Space, 215-222. 

69 Ibid., 218-219. 

70 . Wolf, “Aesthetic Illusion,” 16-32. 

71 Bachelard, The Poetics of Space, 150—155. 

72 Elizabeth Goodenough, “Peering into Childhood's Secret Spaces," Chronicle of Higher 
Education 49 (2003): 43. See Rodney Teague, "Intimate Immensity in the Preschool 
Playroom: A Topo-analysis of Children’s Play,’ Environmental and Architectural 
Phenomenology Newsletter 16 (2005 winter): 10-15. 
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space."? The miniature for Bachelard is a narrow passage opening up an entire 
world, which in turn engenders "liberation from all obligations of dimensions, 
a liberation that is a special characteristic of the activity of the imagination.” 

But what about the panels that once concealed the Passion depicted 
on the retable, wings customarily only opened on Sundays and feast days? 
Temporarily hidden from view, the altarpiece allies itself with drawers, ward- 
robes, and chests, which all invoke intimacy and an intuitive sense of a hid- 
ing place."^? Though I am not suggesting that the retable acts like a decorative 
cabinet, it does participate in the dialectics of opening and closing, revealing 
and concealing. Just as there was a dynamic tension between inside and out- 
side, a similar taut balance connects opening and closing, as opening prompts 
closing, and vice versa.” Once the closed object is opened, Bachelard states 
that a new dimension of intimacy is opened up, revealing an atmosphere of 
novelty and surprise.7? Surely this element of originality would delight Cicero, 
Quintilian, and their medieval successors who would see the mnemonic 
potential in such a schema. 

Thus the retable at Géraudot, bustling with human activity, has a robust 
physical presence created by the frame-defying protagonists of the Passion 
(Fig. 55). The ambiguity of inside and outside coupled with the scale of the 
sculptural drama produces an intense, indeed visceral response from the view- 
ers whose own scale vacillates upon encountering this altarpiece. The imagi- 
nation, however, remains immune to these leaps in scale: the Way to Calvary, 
the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection loom large and memorable before the 
worshipers (Figs. 56-58). Reality resides not in the object but in the subjec- 
tive experience of the viewer. Christ and the disciples below, like a Christian 
Greek chorus, underscore the meaning of Christ's sacrifice and the salvation it 
garnered for humankind. 

In viewing a dollhouse, it is the participant that supplies all the narrative 
possibilities: the child willingly creates the story that the house tells (Fig. 59). 
The sculpted retable, on the other hand, represents a narrative, taking the 
creative license out of the hands of the viewer (Figs. 50 and 55). Yet both the 
dollhouse and the altarpiece are united by the viewers' gaze, a gaze of immer- 
sion in their respective narratives. The arc of attention that connects the eye 





73 | Goodenough, “Peering,” 43. 

74 Bachelard, The Poetics of Space, 154—155. See also Teague, "Intimate Immensity,” 12-13. 

75 Bachelard, The Poetics of Space, 78-85. 

76 Ibid., 83; Bachelard refers to Rilke who describes the lid of a box having no other wish 
than to be on its box; see also Teague, "Intimate Immensity,” 12. 

77 Bachelard, The Poetics of Space, 85; Teague, "Intimate Immensity,” 13. 
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of the viewer to the retable is the bridge that personalizes the story for each 
individual—that makes the Passion of Christ a reality. In the end, are we not 
invited to inhabit the environment of the retable in a way reminiscent of a 
child’s interaction with a dollhouse? The late medieval viewer could not, alas, 
experience this projection into a dollhouse; but he could touch the Passion 
through the eyes of faith. 


Vievigne and Saulx-le-Duc: Retables Created on Burgundian Soil in 
the Late Fifteenth Century 


Tucked away in remote Burgundian churches are two limestone retables that 
are rectangular in shape, except for a nod to the inverted T-shaped altarpiece’s 
prominent centerpiece, which houses in each of these examples the elevat- 
ed figure of the crucified Christ (Figs. 61-62). Both works have been dated to 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century, and both are strikingly mediocre in 
every way.’® The example from Saulx-le-Duc represents the Crucifixion be- 
tween the twelve disciples on a continuous blank ground, similar to that found 
in the Saint-Denis retables discussed above (Figs. 61 and 14)."? The apostles are 
distinguished by their attributes, and Peter and Paul have pride of place on 
either side of Christ. The poor condition of the retable does not obscure the 
once lush border of vines and grape clusters that ornaments the top and sides 
of the retable, a distinctive framework it shares with the retable of Vievigne. 
Two cherubs emerge from the top of the frame, one on either side of Christ. 
The retable of Vievigne is more ambitious than that of Saulx-le-Duc (Fig. 62). 
The rectangular retable boasts a dense foliate border interspersed with bunch- 
es of succulent grapes on three sides; however, it is further articulated by five 
arcades that actually interrupt the drama represented on either side of the 
Crucifixion. The Way to Calvary occupies the two left arcades; the column that 
divides the two panels also dissects Christ's legs, so that his body straddles 
both panels (Fig. 63). Similarly, the two right panels depict the Entombment 
of Christ, which is bisected by the central colonnette that relegates Joseph of 





78 . Inventaire général du patrimoine culturel de Bourgogne; the proportions of Vievigne are 
86 cm high, 217 cm long, and 16 cm deep. Those of Saulx-le-Duc are approximately the same. 
79 For a discussion of the Saint-Denis retables, see above, Chapter 1, pp. 36—40. Pierre-Yves 
Le Pogam notes that the indigenous retables of Burgundy and Champagne always privi- 
leged the rectangular format. See Pierre-Yves Le Pogam and Christine Vivet-Peclet, eds., 
Les premiers retables (x11* -début du xv* siécle): Une Mise en Scène du Sacré (Paris: Musée 


du Louvre, 2009), esp. 91-93. 
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FIGURE 61 Saulx-le-Duc, Church of the Assumption, Passion retable, polychromed stone, late 15th c. 
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FIGURE 62 Vievigne, Church of the Nativity of the Virgin, Passion retable, polychromed stone, 
late 15th c. 


Arimathea, the Virgin, Saint John the Evangelist, and the upper part of Christ’s 
body to the left, and Mary Magdalene, two Holy Women, Nicodemus, and the 
lower part of Christ’s body to the final panel (Fig. 64). Unlike the architectural 
framework of the retable of the Virgin at Ternant that was used decoratively to 
signal spatial compartments, or the space-creating architectural frame of the 
retable of Lhuitre, the arcades of Vievigne are superimposed upon the narra- 
tive in what appears to be an attempt to be au courant (Figs. 6 and 50). 

The impression of the bas-relief Passion scenes of Vievigne ensconced in 
their shadow box is to underscore the flatness of the retable, which in turn 
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FIGURE 63 Vievigne, Church of the Nativity of the Virgin, Passion retable, Way to Calvary, 
polychromed stone, late 15th c. 


redirects the viewer’s eye to the altar itself (Fig. 62). Unlike the miniature 
worlds represented in the retables of Lhuitre or Rumilly-les-Vaudes that invite 
immersion of the worshiper by their profusion of anecdotal details, complex 
architectural settings, and vivid gestures and poses, the retable of Vievigne 
(as well as that of Saulx-le-Duc) creates a screen that projects the facts of the 
Passion as a foil for the mystery of the Mass performed before the altar (Figs. 1, 
50, and 61-62). 

What then was the effect of the retable of Vievigne as a framework for the 
ceremony of the Eucharist (Fig. 62)? The narration of the Passion magnifies its 
inherent Christian truth: there is a link between narration and the past, and 
this underlines the link between the past and truth.8° The retable’s ongoing 





80 Andreas Kablitz, “Representation and Participation: Some Remarks on Medieval French 
Drama,” in Nichols, Kablitz, and Calhoun, Rethinking the Medieval Senses, 194—205, esp. 
195-197. The bibliography on medieval narratology is vast, but the following sources deal 
with charting the time and space of medieval narrative: Jonathan D. Evans, "Episodes in 
Analysis of Medieval Narrative, Style 20/2 (1986): 126—141; Werner Wolf, "Narrative and 
Narrativity: A Narratological Reconception and its Applicability to the Visual Arts," Word 
and Image 19/3 (2003): 180—197; Wolf, "Narratology and Media(lity): The Transmedial 
Expansion of a Literary Discipline and Possible Consequences,” in Current Trends in 
Narratology, ed. Greta Olson (Berlin, New York: De Gruyter, 2011), 145-180; Evelyn Birge 
Vitz, Medieval Narrative and Modern Narrativity: Subjects and Objects of Desire (New York 
and London: New York University Press, 1989); Zeonas Norkus, "On Elective Affinities 
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FIGURE 64 Vievigne, Church of the Nativity of the Virgin, Passion retable, Entombment, 
polychromed stone, late 15th c. 


narrative presence of the biblical past forms the backdrop for the sacrament 
of the Mass; the liturgy forges the link between Christ's death and forgiveness 
for our sins, which in turn connects the community to the salvation offered by 
Christ's sacrifice.?! The Host not only guaranteed Christ's presence, but also his 
absence. As Caroline Walker Bynum notes, the Host was made both more and 
less of an object during the later medieval period. In the Mass, the Last Supper 
is represented, but in a non-mimetic, and thus highly symbolic fashion.®? The 
worshiper was urged not only to see the sacrifice of Christ, but to see beyond 
his martyrdom.5? Didn't the representation of Christ's Passion on the altar- 
piece of Vievigne reassert the body of Christ in a palpable, undeniably physical 
form for those who devoured the Host with their eyes alone? 





between Verbal and Pictorial Representations,” Journal of Narrative Theory 34/2 (2004): 
173-206; Gerald B. Guest, "Narrative Cartographies: Mapping the Sacred in Gothic Stained 
Glass,” RES: Anthropology and Aesthetics 53/54 (2008): 121-142; Eva von Contzen, "Why We 
Need a Medieval Narratology: A Manifesto,” Diegesis 3/2 (2014): 1-21. 

81  Kablitz, “Representation,” 200-205. Kablitz discusses the effect of a mystery play, which 
transports the past into the present, localizing the present in the biblical past; the signifi- 
cance of the drama is that there is an intersection of representation and participation, as 
the actors and the acolytes at the altar may come from the congregation at large. 

82 X Kablitz, “Representation,” 196-197. 

83 Bynum, "Seeing and Seeing Beyond,’ esp. 213-227. 
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Despite this different relationship to the viewer, the retable is not without 
distinctively rendered sculpted passages. For example, as Simon of Cyrene 
helps carry the weight of Christ’s cross, Mary clasps her hands in prayer, John 
blots his tears with his veiled left fist, a dog walks at Christ’s feet, and an ag- 
gressive soldier pulls Christ’s hair (Fig. 63). In the scene of the Crucifixion, 
the Virgin swoons into Saint John’s arms, as Mary Magdalene hugs the foot of 
Christ’s cross, and a cluster of soldiers shout and point at the crucified figure of 
Christ (Fig. 62). The Entombment is the most elaborate scene, featuring a full 
complement of characters, an arcuated sarcophagus, and elaborate costumes 
for the bearers of Christ and the Holy Women (Fig. 64). To the left, the Virgin 
holds both Christ’s head and his left arm in her outstretched hands, as Saint 
John’s head just makes it into the right corner of this half of the image. Mary 
Magdalene’s copious locks dominate the right half of the scene as she minis- 
ters unto Christ, and the Holy Women are squeezed into the far-right corner of 
the retable. 

The vines and grapes that fill the frame remind the worshiper of the blood 
of Christ, while the sacrificial body of the Lord fills the central void of the altar- 
piece (Fig. 62). The image is, in Eric Palazzo’s words, a “perpetual theophany” 
activated through the sensory realm by the performance of the ritual, func- 
tioning as a type of “permanent anticipation, and incarnation, of the moment 
of revelation made in the liturgy of the mass."9* 


The Infancy Retable of Ray-sur-Saóne: Creating Space for the 
Incarnation 


Located in the parish church of Ray-sur-Saóne is a stone retable of the sixteenth 
century that is divided into three scenes (Fig. 65).8° The narrative commences 
on the left with the Annunciation, followed by the Nativity in the center, and 
the Adoration of the Magi on the right. The figures are quite large to begin with, 
but their heads and hands are both exaggerated in scale and the latter in ges- 
ticulation. The gemütlich character of the protagonists, and the staging of the 
Incarnation, match these exuberant proportions. Unlike the altarpieces of 
Saulx-le-Duc and Vievigne which were quite low relief, eschewing any form of 





84 Éric Palazzo, “Art and the Senses: Art and Liturgy in the Middle Ages,” in A Cultural History 
of the Senses in the Middle Ages, ed. Richard G. Newhauser (London, New Delhi, New York, 
Sidney: Bloomsbury Academic, 2014), 175-194, esp. 184. 

85 The height of the retable is 46 cm and its length is 170 cm. 
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FIGURE 65 Ray-sur-Saóne, Church of St.-Pancrace, Retable of the Infancy of Christ, polychromed 
stone, 16th c. 


architectural backdrop other than the ground of the retable itself, the example 
from Ray-sur-Saone is supplied with facades, second stories, roofs, and doorways 
(Figs. 61-62 and 65). Though all three retables provide a narrow shelf of space 
upon which the figures are deployed, the Corinthian pilasters of the retable of 
Ray-sur-Saone retreat in the presence of the Virgin, Joseph, and the Magi. 

A wall composed of stone courses interrupted by a double lancet window 
and a curtained baldachin creates the setting for the angel Gabriel’s arrival 
to greet the Virgin Mary at her prie-dieu (Fig. 66). An enormous vase of lilies 
separates the two figures and is inserted into the floor of the retable. Gabriel 
bears a candle and his windswept hair is juxtaposed to his enormous wing; 
the kneeling Virgin turns to receive the message from the archangel. Above, 
a bust of God the Father releases the Holy Spirit which, in turn, holds a ban- 
derole in its beak as it flies toward Mary. The Virgin seems to have outgrown 
her bedroom as the baldachin hovers over her head like a hat, and her prie- 
dieu encroaches on the space in front of the fluted pilaster that separates the 
Annunciation from the Nativity. 

The Christ child is the focal point of the Nativity as divine rays emanate 
from his body, which rests on a pallet on the ground (Fig. 67). Mary kneels at 
the infant’s feet with her hands clasped in an attitude of adoration and Joseph 
stands by his head; though Mary is not represented upright, she is almost the 
same size as the standing figure of Joseph.8® The ox and the ass emerge from 





86 According to the vision of Bridget of Sweden (1303-73) “the Virgin knelt with great rever- 
ence, putting herself at prayer.” See Revelationes Coelestes: Book 7, Chapter 21. 
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FIGURE 66 Ray-sur-Saóne, Church of St.-Pancrace, Retable of the Infancy of Christ, 
Annunciation, polychromed stone, 16th c. 
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FIGURE 67 Ray-sur-Saóne, Church of St.-Pancrace, Retable of the Infancy of Christ, Nativity, 
polychromed stone, 16th c. 





the thatched shed behind the figures and seem to loom over the Christ child. 
A long banderole connects the two angels who float against the backdrop pro- 
vided by the pitched roof of the shed, their four hands revealing its message 
to the viewer. And in the left corner, emerging from an opening in the back of 
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FIGURE 68 Ray-sur-Saóne, Church of St.-Pancrace, Retable of the Infancy of Christ, Adoration of 
the Magi, polychromed stone, 16th c. 


the retable, are the three shepherds wearing hats to signal the dark of night;?" 
their expressions reveal that they have just heard the angels' annunciation of 
the birth of the Christ child. 

In the final scene, Mary is seated to the right with the Christ child on her 
lap as he reaches for the offering of the eldest magus who kneels before him 
(Fig. 68). The other two magi stand behind and to the left of the kneeling king, 
and Joseph stands beside Mary with his right arm raised and his hand touch- 
ing his head in what appears to be a state of bewilderment. The costumes of 
the kings are quite elaborate, their gifts rendered in painstaking detail, and the 
Christ child even wears a necklace with a pendant that corresponds to those 
worn by the magi. This scene is also situated against a coursed stone wall, and 
Mary is seated on an elaborate throne; though the retable is clearly a provincial 
work, no expense was spared in its creation. 

Although this retable does not exhibit any of the symptoms of imported al- 
tarpieces from Brussels or Antwerp, such as a tilted floor or slanting partitions 
between scenes, Ray-sur-Saóne strikes me as indigenously ambitious (Fig. 65). 





87 One thinks of the scene of the Annunciation to Joachim in the desert in the Arena Chapel 
in Padua by Giotto where hats connote the time of this divine visitation. 
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The story is quite simply larger than life, projecting the Incarnation upon the 
worshipers with the power inherent in the medium of sculpture. To see this 
work is to ignite one’s haptic response as only sculpture can: this retable bibli- 
cized the present moment of the birth of Christ.88 According to Melanie Green, 
a narrative transports one when one has empathy and familiarity with the story, 
for then the narrative acquires emotional relevance for the viewer. This, in turn, 
inspires memories of the events, especially if they are represented in a vivid, 
anecdotal, and unusual manner.?? The retable of Ray-sur-Saóne is disarming in 
its direct appeal to the viewers' emotions, for unto us a child is born. 


The Other Retable from Vignory: Invoking Home and Hearth 


Mounted high on the east wall of one of the southern side aisles of the 
church of St.-Etienne of Vignory are thirteen fragments of a retable on con- 
soles from an Infancy cycle (Figs. 69-73). Hofmann has attributed these works 
to the Joinville-Vignory atelier and the figures do share the same ingenu- 
ous facial expressions and large expressive hands seen in the other Vignory 
retable (Fig. 41).9° The fragments include an Annunciation to the Shepherds 
in two scenes, an angel with a scroll, Joseph making soup, a servant carrying 
a basin, the Virgin and Child on a bed, the créche, a person holding a bell, the 
Adoration of the Magi, their horses, two angels with an unfurled banderole, 
and the Trinity (Figs. 70—73). The consoles of these figures are alive with masks 
framed by flames or leaty foliage, as well as angels and other figures; scrolls are 
rampant on the retable proper, imposing a layer of literacy upon the story of 
Christ's Incarnation (Figs. 74—75). 

Joseph sits on a low stool, stirring with his right hand a bubbling cauldron 
with flames licking its sides, and awkwardly proffers an open banderole with 
his left hand; he looks out at the viewer and welcomes him to this homey rep- 
resentation of the Nativity (Fig. 71). To his right is a basket with a towel over- 
lapping its sides; and next is the Virgin in her bed, balancing the active Christ 
child on her stomach, as his legs squirm into position and his right arm pins 
an open scroll to the bed covers. The child's left arm reaches for the Virgin 
(Fig. 72). Though Christ's head is missing, Mary gazes at him reverently; this 





88 Frank, The Memory of the Eyes, 173-174. 

89 Melanie C. Green, "Transportation into Narrative Worlds: The Role of Prior Knowledge 
and Perceived Realism,” Discourse Processes 38 (2004): 247—266, esp. 250—254. 

90 See Hofmann, “Latelier,’ 221. The fine ivory or metalworker's approach to the figures is less 
apparent in this group of sculptures in my opinion. 
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FIGURE 69 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Retable of the Infancy of Christ, polychromed stone, 
15th c. 


Nativity is one of the loveliest sculptures from the fifteenth century from the 
region of Champagne (Haute-Marne). Indeed, this vignette is strongly reminis- 
cent of the Nativity sculpture found in the Archaeological Museum of Dijon, 
which is polychromed stone from the late fifteenth century.?! The créche in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art from c. 1465-70, also Burgundian polychomed 
stone, shares the same anecdotal mood as the Vignory retable; however, the 
work in New York is far more delicate in execution.?? 

The shepherds occupy two consoles, and eight sheep roam the hilly terrain 
that they share (Fig. 70). Both shepherds hold some type of wind instrument, 
forgoing the customary staff or crook, and both look upward as if they have 
just heard the angel's glad tidings; the left figure is seated with a scroll curling 
around his left knee and descending to embrace the dog at his feet. The angel 
appears to their right, emerging from a dense bank of clouds and, again, holds 
a phylactery in his left hand. The charm of this sculpted retable, from Joseph's 





91 Inv. Arb. 1329 Dijon Musée archéologique. See Sadler, Stone, Flesh, Spirit, 172—173, illus. 
90—91. 

92 The Metropolitan Museum work 16.32.158 may have been set against a wall on a corbel or 
on a plinth resting on an altar according to William Forsyth. See William D. Wixom, "Late 
Medieval Sculpture in the Metropolitan: 1400 to 1530,” The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Bulletin, New Series 64/4 (Spring, 2007): 1. 3-48, esp. 22. 
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FIGURE 70 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Retable of the Infancy of Christ, Annunciation to the 
Shepherds, polychromed stone, 15th c. 


culinary activity, to the shepherds from central casting, to the trio of horses at 
the gateway of Bethlehem, is quite striking and one laments its fragmentary 
condition (Fig. 73). 

What would have been the viewers’ response to this retable with its abun- 
dance of anecdotal detail and its more volumetric treatment of the figures and 
mise en scène (Figs. 69-75)? Unlike a painted representation, sculpture erodes 
the separation between the represented world and the world of the represen- 
tation. In the space around sculpture, the kinetic potential of the object is 
expressed.?? As Hopkins notes, sculpture triggers a supersensory experience 
in the viewers, making us aware of our potential movement and action arising 
from every sense modality that has been stimulated.?* This awareness of our 
own bodies and their place in the church is heightened by the engaging details 
that animate the Vignory Nativity retable scenes and make them so memora- 
ble. Indeed, F. David Martin has demonstrated that the space around sculpture 
is activated by the material presence of the sculpture: the space becomes part 





93 Hopkins, “Painting, Sculpture, Sight, and Touch,” esp. 165-167. Also, see above Chapter 3, 
pp. 88-94 and 102-107. 
94 Hopkins, "Painting, Sculpture, Sight, and Touch,” 166. 
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FIGURE 71 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Retable of the Infancy of Christ, detail of Joseph 
cooking, polychromed stone, 15th c. 


of the perceptible structure of the sculpture.?? The space of the church that 
surrounds the retable acquires a translucency and thickness that impacts our 
bodies directly and, I would suggest, renders the ecclesiastical space one high- 
ly charged with meaning.?6 Paul Crossley said it best: “The architectural sculp- 
ture of the building, and the sculpturalised architecture of the altarpieces, 
participated in a polyphonic and integrated conversation."?? 

The tangibility of the Vignory Infancy cycle invades the surrounding space 
and heightens the individual's dynamic intercourse with the "thingness" of the 





95 F. David Martin, “The Autonomy of Sculpture,’ The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
34/3 (1976): 273-286, esp. 281—284. 

96 Ibid. 282. 

97 Crossley, "The Man from Inner Space,” 166. 
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FIGURE 72 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Retable of the Infancy of Christ, detail of the Nativity, 
polychromed stone, 15th c. 


retable. But it is the charming vernacular spoken by the scenes that impresses 
them on the memory of the viewer. The perception of sculpture returns the 
viewer to his or her primordial community with things: to understand is to 
grasp and to see, and sculpture reinforces the flow of presencing, breaking 
down the dichotomy between subject and object.?5 This union of the sculp- 
ture and the viewer is what initiates one's return to historical consciousness. 
As Martin puts it, "Sculpture revives the withering of our tactual senses by 
bringing us back into direct contact with the raw power of reality: the bump- 
ing, banging, pushing, pulling, soothing, palpitating tangibility of our withness 
with things."?? Joseph stirs the soup and we respond viscerally to his practical 
solicitude on behalf of Mary and the Christ child (Fig. 71). The warmth of the 





98 Martin, “The Autonomy of Sculpture,’ 283-286. The coordination of touch and sight oc- 
curs in a child as early as three months. See Jean Piaget and Barbel Inhelder, The Child's 
Conception of Space, trans. F.J. Langdon and J.L. Lunzer (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1956), 20, as cited in n. 14 of Martin. 

99 Martin, “The Autonomy of Sculpture,” 285. 
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FIGURE 73 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Retable of the Infancy of Christ, detail of the horses of 
the Magi, polychromed stone, 15th c. 


soup and anticipation of its taste stimulate our participation in the Nativity. 
And faith in the Incarnation as the redemption for the fall of man completes 
the viewers’ experience of the narrative presented on the retable of Vignory. 
Chapter Four has considered late medieval altarpieces through various 
lenses in order to demonstrate their powers of persuasion. Whether consider- 
ing the rhetorical method of composition in the retable of Rumilly-les-Vaudes 
(Fig. 1), or the theater of memory invoked by the retable at Vignory from the 
Joinville-Vignory atelier (Fig. 41), the Passion is recounted in a compelling 
fashion that would be particularly memorable to the worshiper. Immersion in 
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FIGURE 74 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Retable of the Infancy of Christ, detail of socle bases, 
polychromed stone, 15th c. 





FIGURE 75 Vignory, Church of St.-Etienne, Retable of the Infancy of Christ, detail of socle bases, 
polychromed stone, 15th c. 
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the altarpieces of Lhuitre and Géraudot was compared to the projection into 
a dollhouse, where in both instances the miniature life becomes larger than 
life (Figs. 50, 55 and 59). Finally, different retables were considered from the 
viewpoint of how they created space vis-a-vis the altar upon which they were 
placed. Vievigne and Saulx-le-Duc were carved in low relief, providing a foil 
for the sacraments performed on the altar, whereas Ray-sur-Saóne generated 
a foreground upon which events of the life of Christ could unfold (Figs. 61-62 
and 65). Finally, we considered the relative autonomy of the Infancy of Christ 
scenes found at Vignory and their effect upon the viewer (Figs. 69—75). 

The final chapter will address the relationship between the frame and the 
framed. We have seen what an important role the elaborate frames have played 
in the retables we have considered above, either by creating profound cathe- 
dral-like spaces for the figures, or by simply dividing the altarpiece into three, 
five, or seven panels. How does the lively Gothic tracery or the later Italianate 
vocabulary of the frames influence the story contained within their borders? 


CHAPTER 5 


The Role of the Frame 


The frame of a late medieval altarpiece has a life of its own. Artists other than 
those who fabricated the carved stories within its parameters created the 
frame. As Wolfgang Kemp notes, the frames were often more costly and more 
impressive than the works of art they contained.! Indeed, for the medieval pe- 
riod the dictum "Every work of art brings its own frame into existence" was re- 
versed to “the frame brings the work of art into existence"? We have seen above 
the importance of the frame in the altarpiece for orchestrating the progression 
of the narrative of a Passion polyptych, separating the Way to Calvary from the 
Crucifixion, and the death scene from the Resurrection. If additional scenes 
were incorporated into the story, as in the case of the altarpiece of Ambierle, 
the frame provided the structure, organization, and clarity necessary to parse 
the three scenes leading up to the Crucifixion, as well as the syncopation of the 
Deposition, Entombment, and Resurrection that followed the death of Christ 
(Figs. 33-36). 

This chapter will explore the dialogue between the frame and the framed. 
What is the relationship established between these two vital elements of the 
late medieval altarpiece? Did the exuberance of the late Gothic tracery and 
pendant baldachins ever threaten to overwhelm the story represented within 
its ornamental framework? Although the frame in a sense belongs to the world 
of the observer rather than the illusory three-dimensional space behind the 
frame, it often enters into the shaping of that image in a number of differ- 
ent ways.? For example, the frame may intercept the representational field as 
we saw in the retable of Géraudot, and to a lesser extent the example from 
Vievigne (Figs. 55 and 62). The altarpiece frame customarily served to "accent 
the depth of simulated space in the picture and conveyed the idea of the pre- 
ciousness of the work of art through its gilded mount."^ As Meyer Schapiro 





1 Wolfgang Kemp, "The Narrativity of the Frame,” in The Rhetoric of the Frame: Essays on the 
Boundaries of the Artwork, ed. Paul Duro (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 
11—23, esp. 14. 

2 Kemp, “The Narrativity, citing Friedrich Schlegel's dictum, 14, n. 10. 

3 Meyer Schapiro, “On Some Problems in the Semiotics of Visual Art: Field in Image-Signs,” 
Simiolus 6/1 (1972-1973): 9-19, esp. n. 

4 Ibid. n. 
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goes on to point out, in medieval art the frame may appear not as an enclosure 
but rather as the pictorial milieu of the image.° 

As we saw in the second altarpiece from Vignory, the space surrounding 
the sculpture contributed to the vitality of the images contained within the 
enclosure (Figs. 69-75). The effect of the frame in mediating that space is 
to contribute to the image-sign of the body, that is, the represented scene, 
participating in the alternation of solids and voids much like the move- 
ment of space amidst a group of real human beings. The frame then be- 
comes part of the representation as a result of this function, both creating 
space and representing the space it has created. In presenting the represen- 
tation, the frame assumes an authoritative role: it becomes a meta-text, and 
deixis becomes epideixis. In other words, the representation is magnified by 
the action of the frame, what Louis Marin has referred to as the “show on 
show." Below we will examine specific altarpieces in light of the frame's 


privileging of spaces that produce knowing, believing, and feeling in their 
beholders.® 


The Life of Christ Retable, St.-Pierre-és-Liens of Ricey-Bas, 
Les Riceys 


The late medieval (fifteenth and sixteenth-century) parish church of Ricey- 
Bas, St.-Pierre-és-Liens contains two carved wood retables that have been 
polychromed and gilded and which date to c. 1520-25 (Figs. 8 and 10). The 
altarpiece dedicated to the life of Christ is found in a chapel to the north of 
the nave, and the Passion retable is found in the third chapel in the south- 
ern aisle. The Life of Christ retable once occupied the main altar; however, 
by 1745 neither retable was found in that location.? Both of the altarpieces at 
Les Riceys conform to the type that originated in Antwerp, featuring a triptych 





5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 12. 

Louis Marin, "The Frame of Representation and Some of its Figures," in Duro, The Rhetoric of 
the Frame: Essays on the Boundaries of the Artwork, 79—95, esp. 83-84. 
Ibid., 82-83. 

9 http://www.culture.gouv.fr/public/mistral/palissy_fr? ACTION=CHERCHER&FIELD_1=INSE 
E&VALUE_1=10317. The Life of Christ retable was classified by the Monuments historiques in 
1840 (IM 10003318). It is missing two panels and two shutters, as well as the body of Christ on 
the cross. The retable measures 284 cm in height, 228 cm in length, and 46 cm in depth. 
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format with a round or ogee arch crowning the central inverted T portion of 
the retable.!° The frame of the Life of Christ example with the rounded cen- 
tral panel is characterized by a profusion of Renaissance motifs, ranging from 
Corinthian columns, to cornucopia, to pendant theatrical masks. The frame of 
the Passion retable which has the ogee profile is ornamented by flamboyant 
tracery that creates a honeycomb effect as it defines the space beneath which 
the narrative unfolds." 

The drama of Christ’s life must compete with the life that animates the 
gilded frame (Fig. 8). The plot of the retable proper begins in the upper-left 
quadrant with the Nativity above the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 78). The 
lower-left quadrant houses the Flight into Egypt (Fig. 80). The narrative then 
continues in the upper-right quadrant with the Presentation in the Temple 
and the Circumcision, below which one finds Christ disputing among the 
elders in the Temple (Figs. 79 and 85). The central panel climaxes with 
the Crucifixion in two registers above the Entombment in the lower half of the 
panel (Fig. 76). Although the stories in each section of the retable are stacked 
vertically upon one another, the space recedes to accommodate the numerous 
figures that enact the Infancy and Passion of Christ. Each quadrant on the two 
lateral panels is crowned by a coffered ceiling of twelve rectangular caissons 
(each punctuated by a rosette in the center) that recede to the back wall of 
the altarpiece, engendering a pyramidal-shaped niche for the figures to occupy 
(Fig. 80). The central panel is distinguished by a different type of vaulting: a 
ribbed half-dome shelters both the Crucifixion above and the Entombment 
below (Fig. 81). 

Most of the retables discussed heretofore are framed in late Gothic trac- 
ery that echoes the ecclesiastical architecture surrounding the altarpieces; in 





10 Woods, “The Netherlandish Carved Altarpiece,” 82-85. The rounded arch retable seems 
to originally hail from Ghent or Bruges and the central ogee arch was a feature favored 
in Antwerp. See also Jacobs, (“The Inverted “T’-shape,” 35-37) who simply refers to the 
sixteenth-century retables with curved profiles as originating in Antwerp. See also Annick 
Born, “Réflexions sur divers aspects de la production des retables anversois,” in Michaud- 
Fréjaville, Tissler de Mallerais and Geneste, L'Europe des retables, 23—39. 

11 According to local tradition, the retables were brought back after a battle with Bavaria 
by Georges de Crécy (Créeqy), lord of Ricey. The Life of Christ retable was restored in 
1868 by Roussel-Passéjon who used designs penned by Viollet-le-Duc. The sign of hands 
punched in the wood were found in several places in the retable, which indicates that it 
was a product of the carpenters from Antwerp. See http://www.sculpture-en-champagne 
fr/pdf/fiche-eglises/Leglise-Saint-Pierre-es-Liens-de-Ricey-Bas.pdf. The town of Ricey 
was also once the site of a cháteau owned by Nicolas Rolin. 
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FIGURE 76 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the Life of Christ, 
detail of Crucifixion, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 


addition, we have seen that the decorative mullions and pendant arches define 
the space of the polyptychs, dividing the scenes from one another, as well as 
signaling the sacred content of those scenes. The gilded frames create aura, 
what José Ortega y Gasset christened a “ribbon of pure splendor between the 
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FIGURE 77 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the 
Passion of Christ, Way to Calvary, polychromed and gilded wood, 
C. 1520-25. 


painting and the unreal world."? Frames divide the real world from the fiction- 
al world of the representation: they present the story within their boundaries. 





12 José Ortega y Gasset and Andrea L. Bell, “Meditations on the Frame,” Perspecta 26 (1990): 
185—190, esp. 190. 

13 The study of frames is an interdisciplinary subject with an extensive bibliography that 
ranges from frame analysis in sociology to literary frames to the function of frames in 
music, art, theater, and performance. Some of the most provocative sources include 
Erving Goffman, Frame Analysis: An Essay on the Organization of Experience (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1974); Marin, "The Frame of Representation,” 79-95; Jonathan 
Bordo, "The Witness in the Errings of Contemporary Art,” in Duro, The Rhetoric of the 
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FIGURE 78 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the Life of Christ, left 
panel of triptych, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 





Frame: Essays on the Boundaries of the Artwork, 79—95; Eric Berlatsky, “Lost in the Gutter: 
Within and Between Frames in Narrative and Narrative Theory,” Narrative 17/2 (2009): 
162-187; Richard R. Brettell, “The Art of the Edge: The Art Museum and the Picture 
Frame,” in The Art of the Edge: European Frames, 1300-1900, ed. Richard R. Brettell and 
Steven Starling (Chicago: The Art Institute of Chicago, 1986), 11-20; Brian Richardson, 


"Narrative Poetics and Postmodern Transgression: Theorizing the Collapse of Time, Voice 
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FIGURE 79 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the Life of Christ, right 
panel of triptych (Presentation in the Temple and Circumcision), polychromed and 
gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 





and Frame," Narrative 8/1 (2000): 23-42; John Frow, “The Literary Frame,” The Journal of 
Aesthetic Education 16/2 (1982): 25-30. 
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FIGURE 80 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the Life of 
Christ, Flight into Egypt, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 


Though technically belonging to the world of the viewer, in the late medieval 
retables examined thus far, the frame shares the virtual space of the image. 
Indeed, the frame occupies a unique position in that it is neither inside nor 
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FIGURE 81 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the Life of Christ, 
Entombment, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 


outside, so that its dual status makes the frame a component of structure, and 
a component of situation or context.'* 

Frames are traditionally categorized as either architectural or ornamental.' 
The frames of retables, again, belong to both worlds. One of the distinctive 
aspects of these late medieval devotional objects is that "the story of telling 
becomes as prominent as the story that is told."!6 In the activity of demarcating 
the limits of the sacred representation, the frame becomes a meta-representa- 
tion, a powerful instrument of appropriation both through its subject and for 
its subject." The frame provides an illocutionary message, asking us to regard 





14 . Frow, "The Literary Frame,’ 27. See also Richardson (“Narrative Poetics,” 36) who charac- 
terizes the frame as its own narrative, partaking both of the discursive world it encloses 
and the extraliterary (or in our case the extrapictorial) world it excludes. 

15 Brettell, “The Art of the Edge,” 13-14. 

16 Richardson, “Narrative Poetics,” 37. 

17 Marin, “The Frame of Representation,” 83-84. 
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the image in particular ways. It is also located in a liminal position so that one 
visually traverses the divide between everyday reality and the fictional world.!5 

What distinguishes the frame of a retable is its contextualization on the 
altar of a church, where it not only mediates the boundary between ecclesias- 
tical space and the story upon which the physical church is founded but also 
arbitrates the mystery of transubstantiation performed before it (Fig. 13). Part 
of the framing function is then assumed by the altar, which doubles as a ped- 
estal upon which the carved retable is reified. The altar is the habitus of the 
retable, where it dwells; in this capacity the altar acquires a residue, not unlike 
Walter Benjamin's patina, which foregrounds the symbolic significance of the 
framed representation.!9 

Similarly, the church itself, which represents the heavenly Jerusalem on 
earth, performs a framing function into which is embedded the frame around 
the representation of the events that unfolded in the terrestrial Jerusalem 
(Fig. 11).2° The late medieval retable never loses its charged quality, as its set- 
ting is laden with Christological meaning.”! In addition to the liturgy, other 
frameworks come into play, be it the preacher's sermons, the Visitatio Sepulchri 
staged by the altar, or even the chanting of prayers or liturgical music. Viewing 
an altarpiece was a multilayered experience, one in which the sacrifice of 
Christ framed in the center of the image resonated with the Eucharist admin- 
istered at the altar, radiating outward to the vaults of the church; indeed, the 
frames of the altarpieces often mimicked the very vocabulary of forms utilized 
in the late Gothic edifices. 

The phenomenon of the frame of the retable being framed by other dis- 
courses has been labeled circumtextual framing; in other words, just as a gal- 
lery provides the circumtextual framework of a contemporary work of art, so 





18 Berlatsky, "Lost in the Gutter,” 163-164. 

19 See Bordo, "The Witness," 188; see also Walter Benjamin, "The Work of Art in the Age 
of Mechanical Reproduction,” in Illuminations, trans. Hannah Arendt (London: Fontana 
Collins, 1973), 219-253. 

20 This idea teeters close to the idea of a mise-en-abyme. On the subject of embedded narra- 
tives, see Berlatsky, “Lost in the Gutter,” 171-174; see also Paisley Livingston, “Nested Art,’ 
The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 61/3 (2003): 233-245. 

21 Robert Smithson, commenting on a work of art displayed in a gallery, remarked that it 
was going through “a kind of aesthetic convalescence” because it was robbed of its charge. 
Robert Smithson, “Cultural Confinement,” in The Writings of Robert Smithson (New York: 
New York University Press, 1979), 132 as cited in Bordo, “The Witness,” 189, n. 22. 
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the medieval church framed the retable.22 The observer, or in our case, the 
worshiper, produces meaning as he or she frames the representation on the 
retable, drawing on past experience or memory to help construct the signifi- 
cance of what is perceived. The process of interpretation is further enhanced 
by intratextual framing, the clues imparted by the frame itself, as well as in- 
tertextual framing, which are elements that link the retable to the larger 
discourse—notably other Passion retables.^? Wolf prefers to speak of frames 
as paratexts, a term that acknowledges the liminal position of the frame and its 
functions as an introduction to, or explanation of, the work.?4 

One of the frame's most salient functions is to "lay bare the fictionality of 
the framed text;"?5 the frame signals the beginning of the story of the Passion. 
The frame constitutes the link between the creator and the audience by mark- 
ing the border between inside and outside, and forming a bridge from the ex- 
terior space to the image contained within its boundaries.”° In performing this 
task the frame belongs to the contextual realm, though it never loses its iden- 
tification with the fictive world that it encloses. The relationship of the framed 
altarpiece and its ecclesiastical context is dialectical in nature, and there is a 
reciprocal exchange of meaning. The context is constantly being modified by 
its contact with the framed artifact, and vice versa.^ For Jacques Derrida, the 
work of art and its frame enjoyed a symbiotic relationship that he invoked by 
using the term pareregon. The frame of the work of art was both its border 
and its context, a permeable construct that complicates the concepts of inside 
and outside.?* My aim is not to deconstruct the late medieval retable, only to 
suggest that the altar serves as a pareregonal site: the retable is experienced by 





22 Gale MacLachlan and Ian Reid, Framing and Interpretation: Interpretations (Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 1994), 29-32. Circumtextual framing is a somewhat more 
probing way of talking about the overall context of the work of art. 

23 MacLachlan and Reid, Framing, 28-31. 

24 Werner Wolf, "Introduction: Frames, Framings and Framing Borders in Literature and 
Other Media," in Framing Borders in Literature and Other Media, ed. Werner Wolf and 
Walter Bernhart (Amsterdam and New York: Rodopi, 2006), 1-40, esp. 19-22. Wolf is refin- 
ing the concept of paratexts introduced by Gérard Genette (“Introduction to the Paratext," 
trans. Marie Maclean, New Literary History 22 (1991): 261-272); he considers both contex- 
tual and textual framings paratexts. Indeed, most literary theorists engage in a discussion 
with the ideas of Genette and Goffman (see above, n. 13). 

25 Wolf, “Introduction,” 21. 

26 Ibid., 27-31. 

27 MacLachlan and Reid, Framing, 8-10. See also Norman Fairclough, Discourse and Social 
Change (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1992), esp. chapter 3. 

28 Jacques Derrida, “Parergon,” in La Vérité de la peinture (Paris: Flammarion, 1978), 22-168. 
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the worshiper through its frame, which gives the altarpiece its identity as both 
a work of art and a devotional object.?9 

In turning once again to the altarpiece dedicated to the life of Christ in 
Ricey-Bas, one encounters a new breed of frame, one reminiscent of the pro- 
scenium theater conceived during the Italian Renaissance (Fig. 8). The frame 
seems to create space surrounding the stage of a theater, and the scenes from 
the Nativity to the Entombment dramatically unfold behind this facade. The 
vocabulary of forms is similarly culled from Italian Renaissance architectural 
motifs: a dramatic mask of a demonic face with pointed ears and extended 
tongue is suspended from each of the two lower-quadrant canopies, while 
each of the upper quadrants is occupied by a nude male torso emerging from 
gilded acanthus leaves inhabited by two large birds (Figs. 9 and 82-84). The 
half male figure holds a red ribbon in his outstretched hands that culminates 
in a bow at the center of the acanthus foliage, and his head gives rise to a gold 
crown/capital that merges with the upper molding of the arch. The canopies 
that form the frontispiece to each of these panels of the altarpiece are deco- 
rated with gold foliage and scrollwork, so that the viewer must enter into the 
sheltered scene as if through a raised stage curtain. 

The central portion of the altarpiece is heralded by a change in the decora- 
tion of the uppermost framing element, where inhabited acanthus leaves and 
shields cede to rosettes (Fig. 8). Suspended from this frame is the canopy that 
prefaces the Crucifixion; it harbors two athletic putti with gilded wings and 
trailing gold ribbons who uphold a gold-sheathed swag of drapery(?) in their 
outstretched hands (Figs. 76 and 83). A gold-ribbed half-dome merges with 
the canopy and this disposition is repeated below, where the Entombment of 
Christ is introduced by a bust crowned in a similar fashion to the lateral males 
emerging from acanthus leaves (Fig. 84). This bust is surrounded by gilded foli- 
age, which is suspended from the profile of the canopy to form an ornate bor- 
der isolated against the background of Christ's Entombment. Perhaps the most 
striking aspect of this altarpiece is the use of decorative pilasters surmounted 
by engaged fluted Corinthian columns to divide the space into a perfectly bal- 
anced tripartite facade. The pilasters, again, are decorated with a variety of 
classical motifs ranging from urns, to caryatids, to heraldically disposed her- 
ons, to a pirouetting dancing figure. The upper columns are similarly ornate 
with acanthus foliate bases and fantastic capitals (Fig. 84). 





29 Ibid., passim. Derrida's essay is largely about the double-edged character of the frame, 
which is both inclusive and exclusive and thus has a supplementary nature. See John 
Frow, Marxism and Literary Theory (Oxford: Blackwell, 1986), 222—223. 
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FIGURE 82 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les 
Riceys, Retable of the Life of Christ, detail of 
the frame, polychromed and gilded wood, 


C. 1520-25. 


How then does this elaborate treatment of the periphery affect one’s perception 
of the center? The frame has become a stage set for the visual field, acting as a 
magnet to attract the eye into the drama of Christ’s life. The frame serves not 
only as a zone of transition, but also one of transaction.°° This ornate border 
demands our attention, and thereby, creates tension between the fictive world 
and the real world. In other periods of art, it is possible to see away the frame; 
for example, some Post-Impressionism artists opted for chromatic bands to 
border their canvases in order to absorb the frame into the painted space.?! 





30 Genette, "Introduction to the Paratext,” esp. 261. 
31 Germano Celant, "Framed: Innocent or Gilt?" Art Forum 20/10 (1982): 49—55, esp. 53-54. 
The history of the frame and its vicissitudes is a fascinating subject; see, for example, 
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But in the example from Ricey-Bas, the frame vies with the narrative for atten- 
tion (Fig. 8). In a sense, the frame is bearing witness to the subject represented 
within its parameters: “to see is to read and to read is to bear witness.” 

The startling Italianate appearance of the frame of this altarpiece also has 
a self-reflexive quality. It announces its status as art, as border, as division be- 
tween the late Gothic milieu of the church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens and the recre- 
ation of the events of the Savior’s life and Passion. The anti-mimetic character 
of the frame announces its fictionality, so that one fictional level is contami- 
nated by another.?? When the frame enters into the fiction of the framed sub- 
ject, the worshiper must exert visual effort to break the frame and enter the 
drama behind the facade. I would suggest that this layering of fictions does not 
encourage the same degree of immersion as that prompted by a late Gothic 
tracery frame, whose vocabulary reiterates that of the church setting of the 
retable. One may see this contrast in turning to the other altarpiece housed in 
the church at Ricey-Bas. 

Before turning to the Passion retable, it is interesting to observe how the 
interior space of the altarpiece of the life of Christ responds to its frame. The 
compositions of the scenes are somewhat pyramidal in shape, yet the sides 
of each compartment are fully carved and painted to simulate the side walls/ 
space of a room with its front wall removed (Fig. 80). For example, in the 
Presentation in the Temple and Circumcision in the upper-right portion of 
the retable, the walls of the temple are splayed, revealing the stone coursing 
of the building complete with windows, pedimental roof line, and above its 
walls, a row of trees receding to the back wall of the compartment (Fig. 79). 
The coffered ceiling floats above the temple, and unifies the canopy and the 
interior space. The fluted half-columns both frame and introduce the vignette 
that lies between them. In the scene below, the canopy and pilasters com- 
mence a spatial recession where Christ (amidst the Elders in the Temple) is 
rendered as the vanishing point beneath his own baldachin, as sculpted figures 





Janet M. Brooke, “The Historiography of the Frame: Knowledge and Practice/Pour une 
historiographie du candre: entre connaissance et pratique,” Journal of Canadian Art 
History/Annales d'histoire de l'art Canadien 35/2 (2014): 24—41 and Brettell, “The Art of the 
Edge,” 11-20. 

32 Bordo, "The Witness,” 193-194. In discussing the indexical nature of the frame, Bordo in- 
vokes Wittgenstein's iconic formulation— "the baptism of the object by name.” 

33 Richardson, “Narrative Poetics,” 35; this “condition” has been referred to as ontological 
framebreaking in literary discourse. 
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FIGURE 83 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of 
the Life of Christ, detail of the frame, polychromed and gilded 


wood, c. 1520-25. 


and painted landscapes flesh out the sides of the compartment (Fig. 85). The 
frame, then, both begins the fictional world and in a final flourish, announc- 
es its ending, as a dentilated molding crowns the cornice and inhabited gold 
rinceaux decorate the base. 


Framed by Flamboyant Tracery: The Passion Retable in 
St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Ricey-Bas, Les Riceys 


In contrast to the theatrical proscenium frame of the retable of the Life of 
Christ, the frame of the Passion retable in Ricey-Bas flaunts a flamboyant array 
of tracery motifs that project from the curvy black contours of the border into 
the spatial recesses of the individual scenes (Fig. 10). The polychromed and 
gilded wood altarpiece has been dated to c. 1520-25 and conforms to the type 
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FIGURE 84 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-ès-Liens, Les 
Riceys, Retable of the Life of Christ, detail of the 
frame, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 


of retable produced in Antwerp during this period.34 Antwerp exported altar- 
pieces widely throughout Europe during the first half of the sixteenth century 





34 The dimensions of the retable are 283 cm in height, 243 cm in length, and 47 cm in depth. 
It was restored in 1868 and again in 1976; the first restoration was executed by Roussel- 
Passéjon from Bar-sur-Seine who hailed from the school of Lyon and was a pupil of Millet, 
the architect who restored Troyes cathedral. The designs used to restore the retable were 
derived from the designs of Viollet-le-Duc. This altarpiece, like that of the Life of Christ 
in the north aisle, was procured by Georges de Crécy, lord of Ricey, who brought them 
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and there are 200 conserved examples from this period of production.?? The 
appearance of the frame of this retable is quite dynamic and in its assertive- 
ness the strict binary division between frame and representation is dimin- 
ished. The frame simultaneously serves as its content and its emblem.%° The 
frame, in other words, is somewhat of a trickster, functioning as a double agent 
of context and content.?" 

The narrative begins in the lower-left quadrant with the Arrest of Christ, and 
continues above with the Way to Calvary (Fig. 86). The lower half of the center 
panel features the crowning of Christ with the Crown of Thorns in the presence of 
Pontius Pilate and his companions (Fig. 87). Above this scene is a protracted treat- 
ment of the climb to Mount Calvary that zigzags over the rough terrain to the site 
of the Crucifixion (Fig. 77). The lower-right quadrant of the retable represents the 
Flagellation of Christ, and above is his Entombment with the three crosses in the 
background, two of which still bear the good and bad thieves (Fig. 88). 

The sinuous boundary of the frame's outer border is echoed by the undulat- 
ing play of tracery arcades and vertical mullions that ripple across the triptych. 
Not content to remain in this outer plane, the tracery insinuates itself into the 
individual scenes, creating both the spatial depth and internal contours of each 
portion of the retable. In the Way to Calvary on the left panel, two quadripartite 
rib vaults crown the space and merge with the varying profiles of the descending 
arcades that define the front boundary of the frame (Figs. 86-87). This delicate 
web of tracery also intersects the vertical member dividing the left panel from 
the central panel. Treated as a series of stacked pilasters, this vertical demarca- 
tion then gives rise to a series of miniature niches containing scenes that provide 
a gloss to the story of the Passion (Fig. 90).?5 This row of carved biblical episodes, 
which is mirrored on the right side with an identical series of hexagonal cells 
riddled with late Gothic tracery, brings the frame into active dialogue with the 





back from a war in Bavaria. See http://www.culture.gouv.fr/champagne-ardenne/objets- 
mobiliers/aube/PM10001713.html. 

35 Judith Kagan, Aubert Gérard, and Anne Gérard-Bendelé, “Le retable de la Passion de 
Ternant,” in Retables brabancons des XVe et XVIe siècles. Actes du colloque du musée du 
Louvre, ed. Sophie Guillot de Suduiraut (Paris: Documentation Française, 2002), 229-272, 
esp. 243. 

36 John C. Welchman, “In and Around the ‘Second Frame?" in Duro, The Rhetoric of the 
Frame: Essays on the Boundaries of the Artwork, 203—222, esp. 214. 

37  Tbid,, 213. Welchman’s context is completely different from that of a late medieval retable, 
but this characterization of the frame seems to apply to Ricey-Bas' Passion retable. 

38 Itis difficult to make out the iconography of all of these parenthetical scenes, however, 
they include Moses striking water from the rock, Moses and the brazen serpent, Jonah 
and the whale, and the miraculous draught of fishes. 
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FIGURE 85 _ Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the Life of Christ, 
Christ among the Elders in the Temple, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 


scenes of the Passion that are represented on the body of the retable. The agen- 
cy of this frame is noteworthy, as it engenders a palpable tension between the 
framed narrative and the prominence of the frame itself. 

The space afforded the individual vignettes occasions a new degree of ar- 
chitectural elaboration for some of the narratives depicted on this retable. 
The Way to Calvary, for example, includes a three-story round building with 
an alternation of round and lancet windows, and whose shallow balcony re- 
veals an angry member of the crowd (Figs. 86-87). An archway is found on the 
far side of the building, and several of the smaller figures in the background 
enter the composition through this opening. On each side of this compart- 
ment one finds a two-story hexagonal cell with sculpture in the upper portion. 
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FIGURE 86 _ Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the Passion of Christ, 
left panel of triptych, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 
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FIGURE 87 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, 
Retable of the Passion of Christ, Way to Cavalry, 
polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 


These balconies resemble the cells found on both sides of the central panel; 
it is difficult not to think of the grisaille architectural portals that frame the 
scenes of Rogier van der Weyden’s altarpiece of Saint John c. 1455 found in the 
Gemäldegalerie in Berlin (Fig. 91). The architectural sculpture in this painting 
both frames and creates the spatial progression into the background of each of 
the principal scenes of the triptych.?? 

In the scenes of the Arrest of Christ, the Crowning with the Crown of 
Thorns, and the Flagellation, gilded architectural façades that are alternately 
round and rectilinear with varied windows and portals fill the background 
space and provide a stage set for the action of the figures (Fig. 10). In all three 
scenes, two figures flank the narratives and occupy the position of jamb figures; 
these bookend figures introduce the scenes by their physical placement, and 
fall largely in the domain of the frame as they are sheltered by the suspended 





39 Other paintings by van der Weyden use architectural sculpture in a similar fashion, as 
do other artists; for example, Juan de Flandes, Christ appearing to Mary, c. 1496 in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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FIGURE 88 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the Passion of Christ, 
Descent from the Cross, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 


tracery that surmounts each scene. Similar framing figures are found in the 
upper three reliefs, though they seem less like sentinels announcing the scene 
and more integrated with the development of the story. For example, a fig- 
ure bearing the Crown of Thorns enters the Entombment on the right panel 
from this outlying position on the left, and a soldier pulling a rope towards the 
center occupies the right margin in the representation of the Way to Calvary 
(Figs. 86 and 88). Whatever their function, these figures inhabit a liminal loca- 
tion between frame and framed. 

The flamboyant vocabulary of the Passion retable’s frame would have been 
evocative of contemporary ecclesiastical architecture (Fig. 10). As stated above, 
the frame’s echoing of the church made the retable interact with this space, as 
well as be co-extensive with it. Any act of framing is contingent; framing a re- 
table creates a site that Deepak Ananth characterizes as both a physical locus 
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FIGURE 89 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, Retable of the Passion of Christ, 
Crowning Christ with the Crown of Thorns, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 


and a metaphysical locale for the object. The worshiper experiences site and 
context simultaneously.*° Further, objects cannot be divorced from the actions 
associated with them, as action sequences trigger memory.*! That the altar was 
the site of the most sacred events that transpired in the church, and that those 
events were superimposed on the Passion retable, suggests the leading role 
that memory played in the reception of these works of art. 

Although it has been argued that all perception is already an act of inter- 
pretation, and that even context is produced by one’s interpretive strategies, 
it cannot be denied that the extratextual (or circumtextual) framing provided 
by the interior of the church would have colored the worshiper’s engagement 





40 Deepak Ananth, "Frames within Frames: On Matisse and The Orient,’ in Duro, The Rhetoric 
of the Frame: Essays on the Boundaries of the Artwork, 153-177, esp. 153. 

41 Gunther Kress and T. van Leeuwen, Reading Images (Geelong: Deakin University Press, 
1990), 259-262; the authors distinguish between intracontextual and intercontextual 
types of conceptual memory and both seem to be in play in the perception of a retable. 
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FIGURE 90 Ricey-Bas, Church of St.-Pierre-és-Liens, Les Riceys, 
Retable of the Passion of Christ, detail of Jonah being cast 
overboard, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1520-25. 


with the retable.^? The viewer also relied on intertextual knowledge, such as 
familiarity with the story of the Passion, as well as other retables representing 
the same subject. Intratextual clues, which were supplied by the representation 
itself, consist of the visual vectors inherent in the composition. Examples of 
such vectors that underline the meaning of the work would be the perspective 





42 See Jonathan Culler, Framing the Sign: Criticism and its Institutions (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1988), ix; see also McLachlan and Reid, Framing, 2—9. The latter authors posit that acts of 
interpretation are shaped by the ideology of the interpreter, who carries with him or her 


a mental map of the social order. 
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FIGURE 91 Rogier van der Weyden, Altarpiece of St. John, c. 1455, Gemäldegalerie, Berlin. 
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used, the repetition of color, and the use of gesture to direct the eye of the be- 
holder through the composition.*? The confluence of these different framing 
measures yields a sacral presence, one that endured even when the ineffable 
presence of Christ conjured in the sacraments dispersed. Like a reliquary that 
endorses the presence of the relic within, the frame sanctions the representa- 
tion of the Passion of Christ as an enduring truth offered to the worshipers. 


The Life and Passion of Christ: Retable from Champdeuil as 
"Gesamtkunstwerk" 


The altarpiece dedicated to the life and Passion of Christ from the church of 
Champdeuil (Seine-et-Marne) and now housed in the Cluny Museum dates to 
c. 1530 (Fig. 92).44 Although it does not possess any trademarks of the Antwerp 
atelier, either the imprint of a hand or a cháteau in two hands, Monique Blanc 
feels that the stylistic traits of the retable correspond closely to this Brabangon 
source.*> The heavy and elaborate drapery, the varied facial types and coif- 
fures, the hats typical of Burgundy and Champagne, and the patterned interior 
windows that meet the carved baldachins surmounting the scenes all reflect 
the Brabancon style.^9 The presence of a predella also seems characteristic of 
this period and region.^? The retable is carved wood and is polychromed and 
gilded; it also still possesses its painted wings. 

The excellent state of preservation of the inverse T-shaped polyptych of 
Champdeuil makes it a perfect example of the retable as Gesamtkunstwerk. 
The harmony of painted wings, carved polychromed wood, and gilding, elicits 
the presence this work would have possessed in its original location. A prod- 
uct of cooperation between the carpenters, sculptors, sculptors who special- 
ized in the architectural decoration of the frame, colorists, and gilders, the late 





48 Kress and van Leeuwen, Reading Images, 214—218. 

44 Blanc, “L'influence des Pays-Bas 577-578. The retable (CL 20635) is rather large, 
measuring 2 m in height and more than 4.5 m in length in its open position. The retable 
was given to the Cluny Museum in 1861 by the commune of Champdeuil. 

45 Blanc, “L'influence des Pays-Bas,” 577—578. Blanc compares the work to the retable of Bois- 
le-Duc (Anvers) c. 1510—20. Alternatively, the retable may be the work of a Champenois 
atelier deeply influenced by the works from Antwerp. 

46 Ibid. 

47 See, for example, the winged triptych made by Jan van Wavere c. 1515 in Jaeder church in 
Sweden. 
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FIGURE 92 Retable of the Passion from Champdeuil, polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1530, Musée de Cluny, Paris. 
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medieval retable is truly a synthesis of all the arts.** How, then, did this con- 
certed effort to realize a retable influence the reception of the work, and what 
role in particular did the frame play in this exchange? 

We have observed how the altarpiece was an object of contemplation; in- 
deed, the image became a space for communication that was both visual and 
spiritual. The gaze of the believer could trigger the sensation of God's pres- 
ence. Ushered in with the Devotio moderna, the worshiper replayed each step 
of the Incarnation and Passion of Christ, which was tantamount to commun- 
ing with God: mimetic imitation of the divine sanctified the faithful in what 
became a regimen of piety.?? This so-called praxis pietas or practical mysti- 
cism, which used to be restricted to monastic communities, became in the 
later medieval period the province of the wider public.?? The worshiper used 
the visual image to participate in, say, the Way to Calvary, not as a spectator but 
rather as a witness (Fig. 93). This action on the part of the believer was not only 
mimetic but also redemptive.*! 

Turning to the retable from Champdeuil, the frame announces the various 
levels of reality within its boundaries (Fig. 92). The painted wings represent 
the twelve apostles with their attributes, who stand upon the shoulders of 
the Old Testament prophets represented below them. The other side of the 
painted panels depicts the Annunciation between two saints, one of whom 
presents the donor to the Virgin. The four Evangelists occupy the upper level 
of the outer panels, and the signature of the artist, Lucas Lois, appears three 
times on the altarpiece. The figures on the open wings of the polyptych are 
situated in architectural niches with vaulting above; the floor upon which the 
disciples stand tilts to create a spatial recession, much like the floors of the 
main scenes of the carved panels. The prophets, on the other hand, are seen at 
eye level beneath an arcade that separates the figures, and again, seems to re- 
cede into the gold background. The gold, which presumably signifies heaven, is 





48 Fora discussion of the fabrication of a retable and the functions of the various artists and 
artisans, see Jacobs, "Fabrication et modes de production." 

49  D'Hainaut-Zveny, “Les retables sculptés aux Pays-Bas (fin xv*-début xvI¢ siècle) Instances 
d'une presence et d'une experience du sacré,” in L'Europe des retables. Actes du colloque du 
Mans (13-16 Oct. 2004), vol. 1, xv *—xvi* siècle, 41-88, esp. 49—55. 

50 For more on the movement of Modern Devotion (Devotio moderna), see Bernard McGinn, 
The Varieties of Vernacular Mysticism (New York: Herder & Herder, 2012), 96-124. 

51 #DHainaut-Zveny, “Les retables sculptés,” 57-69. This author characterizes the transac- 
tion that occurs between the worshiper and the altarpiece as “rejeu,” a concept derived 
from the philosophy of Marcel Jousse. See Marcel Jousse, L'Anthropologie du geste (Paris: 
Resma, 1969). The “rejeu” is the moment when the believer joins with the presence of God 
through the vehicle of the image. 
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FIGURE 93 Retable of the Passion from Champdeuil, left panel of triptych, polychromed and 
gilded wood, c. 1530, Musée de Cluny, Paris. 
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an interesting choice on the part of the artist/patron in that the painted panels 
of other retables, such as that at Ambierle, featured naturalistic backgrounds 
of distant landscapes, with scattered buildings and high horizon lines (Fig. 33). 
There is a similar absence of painted backgrounds in the carved scenes, which 
instead position the figures against complex architectural stage settings. 

At the point that the celestial realm converges with the terrestrial realm, 
the frame is crowned by a continuous molding of looping vines that termi- 
nate in acanthus leaves (Fig. 92). Despite their origin in nature, this scroll- 
ing acanthus border is treated as pure ornament. Signaling the beginning of 
the narrative space is a series of polygonal baldachins suspended from the 
frame that are decorated with windows defined by the flamboyant tracery 
that fills them. Figures of small stature are found roaming amidst this tier of 
late Gothic canopies; the canopies shelter the figures that enact the Christian 
drama below (Fig. 94). Behind and slightly above the figures is another layer of 
architecture—a glazed clerestory with late Gothic tracery defines the far wall 
of the individual narratives. Champdeuil is further distinguished by possession 
of a predella zone, where space once again is treated differently (Fig. 95); one 
might even say that there is a hierarchy of space in the retable, with bas-relief 
chosen for the two more symbolic subjects that comprise the left and right 
sides of the predella. 

The story of the Passion of Christ dominates the retable from Champdeuil: 
the Way to Calvary is on the left panel, the Crucifixion in the center, and the 
Entombment on the right (Figs. 93 and 96-97). Directly below the central 
panel is a two-room compartment that houses the Nativity on the left, and 
the Adoration of the Magi on the right (Fig. 95). Two scenes that amplify the 
significance of Christ's sacrifice for mankind buttress this predella: two angels 
display the Veronica on the left, and two angels present the instruments of the 
Passion on the right. The pair of cameo appearances of Christ as an infant are 
set off from the main body of the polyptych by polylobed arches that are divid- 
ed by a miniature trumeau figure, and flanked by decorative columns that are 
visually linked to the columns dividing the Passion scenes from one another. 
The degree of architectural detail, coupled with its emphatic focusing facility, 
imbues this frame with agency: the frame both structures and mediates the 
worshiper's immersion in the story of Christ's life and death. 

What then was the worshiper's response to the promptings of this frame? 
Craig Harbison has demonstrated that northern painters had a sophisticat- 
ed approach to space in their altarpieces, one that was perfectly configured 
to promote subjective devotional imagery. The frame plays a special role in 
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FIGURE 94  Retable of the Passion from Champdeuil, detail of Flagellation, 
polychromed and gilded wood, c. 1530, Musée de Cluny, Paris. 
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FIGURE 95 Retable of the Passion from Champdeuil, detail of predella, polychromed and gilded 
wood, c. 1530, Musée de Cluny, Paris. 


endorsing the holiness of the image that lies behind it (Fig. 92).°? Inspired by 
medieval manuscripts with decorative or architectural borders, Jan van Eyck, 
Rogier van der Weyden, and others added tracery motifs to the archways, often 





52 Craig Harbison, "Visions and Meditations in early Flemish painting,’ Simiolus 15 (1985): 
87-118, esp. 107-11. 
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simulating reliquaries in the process. The painting became a precious object 
like a relic, and the arches and niches underscored the event portrayed as a 
vision to be experienced.?? The translation of these painted frames into the 
medium of sculpture further emphasizes the sacred content of the representa- 
tion, particularly if juxtaposed with painted panels, and if framed by flamboy- 
ant ecclesiastical architecture, as in the retable of Champdeuil. 

Although imageless devotion persisted as the ideal form of piety, images in 
the later Middle Ages became identified with the contemplative process itself. 
As Harbison points out, the visions of notable mystics such as Saint Bridget 
were modeled on paintings she had seen, so it is likely that fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century lay men and women would have envisioned the stories of 
Christ's life in the same fashion.°* Though this reciprocity between painted 
images and devotion most certainly existed, I would suggest that the verisimili- 
tude of the sculpted frames endowed the visionary experiences with an even 
greater degree of palpability. In Flemish painting, Harbison notes, the worship 
of sculptural images in churches is more than three times as frequently repre- 
sented as that of painted images.°° The appearance of the flamboyant architec- 
tural frame as an integral part of the story being told concretizes the temporal 
and spatial qualities of the narrative. Visually traversing the frame, the viewer 
encounters an implicit warning like the sign over the gates of Hell in Dante's 
Inferno: abandon all illusions ye who enter here, for depicted on the other side 
of this border is the weighty significance of Christ's sacrifice for mankind. 


The Material World as a Ladder to the Spiritual World 


In Ludolph of Saxony's (d. 1377) Vita Christi, he urged the worshiper to contem- 
plate the events in Christ's earthly life as a means of envisioning the divinity 
of Christ. By attending the Nativity of Christ, or helping Joseph of Arimathea 
during the Savior's Entombment, one ascended a ladder from knowing Christ 
in the flesh to seeing him in the spirit.°© We have observed above how the 
altarpieces depicting the life and Passion of Christ afforded the worshiper a vi- 





53 Ibid., 108-9. 

54 Ibid. 114. 

55 Ibid., 116. See, for example, the Master of the Legend of Saint Ursula, Veneration of the rel- 
ics of the 1,000 virgin martyrs in the Groeingemuseum in Bruges. 

56 | Foracontextualization of Ludolph of Saxony's writings and their reliance on earlier de- 
votional texts such as the Meditations on the Life of Christ, see Thomas H. Bestul, Texts of 
the Passion: Latin Devotional Literature and Medieval Society (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1996), 26—68. 
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FIGURE 96  Retable of the Passion from Champdeuil, Crucifixion, polychromed and gilded wood, 
c. 1530, Musée de Cluny, Paris 
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FIGURE 97 Retable of the Passion from Champdeuil, Entombment, polychromed and gilded 
wood, c. 1530, Musée de Cluny, Paris. 


sual means to aid this meditation; indeed, the vividness of the representations, 
their use of contemporary garments, and anecdotal episodes, encouraged this 
immersion in the minutiae of Christ's life and death. The pathos evoked by the 
scene of Christ crowned with the Crown of Thorns on a retable, for example, 
would have reminded the worshiper of Ludolph of Saxony's recommendation: 
one was to dig one's nails into one's scalp to experience the sharp pain Christ 
felt during this moment." 

In walking in Christ's footsteps, the worshiper was essentially engaging in 
a virtual pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The performative aspect of affective piety 
must not be underestimated, as the late medieval worshiper was encouraged 
to bean active participant in Christ's earthly life. Glenn Ehrstine traces a recip- 
rocal relationship between the Passion treatises and the mystery plays, one in 
which the memory of the plays was restimulated by the reading of the treat- 
ises, and vice versa.58 Scholars have demonstrated how the illuminations of a 





57 See Glenn Ehrstine, “Passion Spectatorship between Private and Public Devotion,” 
in Thresholds of Medieval Visual Culture: Liminal Spaces, ed. Elina Gertsman and Jill 
Stevenson (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2012), 302-320, esp. 313. 

58 Ibid., 318-319. 
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manuscript of Deguileville’s Pèlerinage de Jhesucrist doubled as a mise en scène 
of Christ's pilgrimage on earth.*?? Surely the eventful retables encouraged a 
similar journey on the part of the beholder.9? 

What part does the frame play in this spiritual expedition? The frame is the 
threshold, the liminal border that one must cross to embark on the pilgrimage. 
As we have seen, the frame truly is "betwixt and between" the church and the 
image.?! The frame signals a shift that is both spatial and temporal, as what lies 
within defies categorization in either of those realms. Suspended in this no 
man's land, the worshiper is free to help bear the cross on the road to Calvary, 
or linger at the Entombment to see the end of Christ's mortal life. In my opin- 
ion, this "border crossing" is enhanced by virtue of the architectural and orna- 
mental elaboration of the frame. 

Another crucial aspect of this threshold of the holy is the ritual performed 
outside its boundaries, namely the Eucharist. Whether one subscribes to Arnold 
Van Gennep’s three-fold stages of a rite's transformative powers, from prelimi- 
nal, to liminal, to postliminal, is a question for anthropologists to resolve.5? The 
sacrament of the Eucharist not only changed the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ, but it also incorporated the faithful into the sacrifice and 
salvation embodied in the Real Presence of the Savior. The superimposition of 
this rite upon the story of the Passion recreated on the retable is also framed by 
that altarpiece's border. In this sense alone, the frame constitutes a charged zone 
that reflects the Last Supper before the retable, and the events that followed that 
fateful first communion, which are transcribed on the retable. 





59 Ibid., 317 citing Robert L. Clark and Pamela Sheingorn, “Performative Reading: The 
Illustrated Manuscripts of Arnoul Gréban’s Mystere de la Passion,” European Medieval 
Drama 6 (2002): 129-154. 

60 James J. Fentress and Chris Wickham (Social Memory: New Perspectives on the Past 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1992), 49-53) discuss the importance of visual images in the recre- 
ation of semantic narratives that may be recalled from memory. 

61 Numerous anthropologists following the seminal work of Van Gennep and Victor 
Turner have explored the whole concept of liminality. See Arnold Van Gennep, The 
Rites of Passage, trans. M.B. Vizedom and G.L. Caffee (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1960); Victor W. Turner, “Betwixt and Between: The Liminal Period in Rites of Passage,’ 
in The Forest of Symbols (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1967); Victor W. Turner and 
Edith Turner, Image and Pilgrimage in Christian Culture: Anthropological Perspectives 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1978). 

62 Van Gennep, The Rites, passim. See also E. Pace, "Pilgrimage as Spiritual Journey: An 
Analysis of Pilgrimage Using the Theory of V. Turner and the Resource Mobilization 
Approach,” Social Compass 36/2 (1989): 229-244. 
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The Musée des Beaux-Arts in Dijon possesses a beautiful sixteenth-century 
altarpiece dedicated to the Passion of Christ (Fig. 16).5? Though it does not retain 
painted wings, the triptych is reminiscent of the polychromed and gilded carved 
wood retable from Champdeuil (Fig. 92). Acanthus vine scrolls that are slight- 
ly more ornate than those of the Cluny example crown the inverted T-shaped 
retable. Behind this border, polygonal baldachins descend from the frame to de- 
fine the space of the three panels; the baldachins are similarly decorated with 
flamboyant tracery that picks up the curvilinear contours of the border. The left 
panel represents the Way to Calvary, the center panel the Crucifixion, and the 
right panel the Deposition (Figs. 16 and 98-102). An inset rectangular compart- 
ment below the Crucifixion contains a wonderfully lyrical Entombment, form- 
ing a predella prefaced by a restrained foliate border (Fig. 102). 

Though late Gothic façades further articulate the backgrounds of each of 
the retable’s panels, these edifices are virtually obscured by the dense array 
of figures that populate each scene. Twelve figures enact the Way to Calvary, 
as opposed to eight figures in the same scene of the Champdeuil retable 
(Figs. 99 and 93). The vertical piling up of characters in the Dijon altarpiece 
gives the drama a sense of urgency, one that is heralded by the assertive nature 
of the frame. Yet the frame also has the capacity to enshrine a vignette, as it does 
in the Entombment/Lamentation, as tendrils of the vine scrolls part to highlight 
the Virgin’s gesture of holding up the inert arm of the dead Christ (Fig. 102). 

The Crucifixion of the Dijon retable occupies three levels of the vertical 
panel: Christ and the two thieves inhabit the top of the inverted T portion 
of the panel against a background of red buildings poised on top of a wavy 
city wall, and below a hemicycle of stained-glass windows (Figs. 98 and 100). 
Soldiers on horseback fill the middle section, and below, the Virgin swoons as 
John and one of the Holy Women arrest her fall, with Mary Magdalene above 
and soldiers to either side. The baldachins of the frame extend to the level 
of Christ’s head, compelling one to peel back the border for an unobstructed 
view of this scene. The border of the frame, however, does distinguish be- 
tween the three levels of the scene, as well as the predella, by varying the 
vertical framing elements on either side of the Crucifixion panel: colonnettes 
give rise to twisted columns that are surmounted by pinnacles, and finally, an 
unadorned hollow molding, which brackets the death of Christ and his com- 
panions (Fig. 16). This subtle visual prompting by the frame suggests an aes- 
thetic awareness of the functionality of the framework of these altarpieces. 





63 Musée des Beaux-Arts, Dijon Inv 2028. 
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The subliminal message is that the worshiper must pace his pilgrimage from 
the mortal existence of Christ to knowledge and understanding of his divinity. 


Liminality in Limestone: The Passion Retable 
from Champagne, 1522 


It is interesting to ponder whether the medium of the frame affects the manner 
in which it functions. Housed in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris is an 
Italianate example of a Passion altarpiece that was carved on Champenois soil 
in 1522 (Fig. 103).9* The retable depicts the Way to Calvary on the left panel, the 
Crucifixion and Compassio of the Virgin in the center, and the Entombment 
on the right panel, with a depiction of the Deposition in miniature scale in the 
upper-right corner (Figs. 104-106). The frame is an ode to Renaissance motifs 
and one angel (putto?) has even infiltrated the scene of the Crucifixion, solici- 
tously looking to the left at the swooning Virgin (Fig. 105). Imago clipeata up- 
held by angels contain busts of the patrons on the base and their portraits are 
repeated in the spandrels of the arch surmounting the Crucifixion (Fig. 107). 
Putti man the corners of the double arches that span the side panels (two hold 
shields with the date 1522 carved on them), ribbons, imago clipeata, and urns 
decorate the dividing pilasters and engaged columns, and even the pendant 
acanthus scrolls are rendered in an Italian accent (Fig. 103). One has clearly left 
the Flemish sphere of influence! 

Unlike the division of labor in a wooden altarpiece, the sculptors of the narra- 
tive scenes were identical to those who carved the limestone frame. One can thus 
expect a unified aesthetic campaign in which the frame reflects the intentions of 
the storytellers. The side panels share a similar canopied treatment to their wooden 
equivalents (Figs. 104 and 106); in other words, beneath and behind the suspend- 
ed arch divided into two smaller arches with foliate borders one finds the distant 
land and cityscapes that prolong the space and time of the Way to Calvary and 
the Entombment. The upper reaches of the panels shelter moments such as the 
Deposition, ora distant view into the town of Jerusalem. The floors of all three pan- 
els of the triptych are tipped upward to initiate the figural compositions; the Crown 
of Thorns rests ominously on this ledge of space in the scene of the Entombment. 
The treatment of the Crucifixion is different: the spacious arch that recedes to a 
scalloped dome serves to highlight the three crucified figures (Fig. 105). Indeed, 





64 This retable is inv. Colmar sp 601 and measures 122 cm in height and 195 cm in length. It 
was made for the Order of Malta at Soultz and bears the date 1522 on its frame. 
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FIGURE 98 Retable of the Passion, detail of St. John, polychromed and gilded wood, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, Dijon, (Inv 2028), 16th c. 


the crosses of the thieves intersect with the outer row of archivolts of this arch, 
which are inhabited by half-length figures of angels who bear witness to the sac- 
rifice of Christ. The proximity of the writhing figures on their crosses and the 
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FIGURE 99  Retable of the Passion, left panel of triptych, polychromed and gilded wood, Musée 
des Beaux-Arts, Dijon (Inv 2026), 16th c. 


crowd beneath intensifies the drama of the Crucifixion scene: soldiers with the 
latest style of armor featuring shields animated by masks surround the pro- 
tagonists, and in the left corner, the Virgin's swoon has reached a new level of 
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FIGURE 100 Retable of the Passion, Crucifixion, polychromed and gilded wood, Musée 
des Beaux-Arts, Dijon (Inv 2028), 16th c. 
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FIGURE 101 Retable of the Passion, right panel of triptych, polychromed and gilded wood, 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Dijon (Inv 2028), 16th c. 


melodrama. The tenor of this altarpiece is similar to the Entombment of Christ 
found in the Champenois church of St.-Remi in Reims of the same period.® 
The stone frame is integral to the narrative compositions, and in certain 
instances a figure or one of its appendages defies the frame and enters into 
the viewers’ space. For example, the right leg of Veronica, who kneels to 
wipe Christ’s brow in the Way to Calvary, crosses the invisible front plane of 
the scene (Fig. 104). Similarly, Joseph of Arimathea (or Nicodemus) travers- 
es the boundary line in the Entombment (Fig. 106). Despite this permeability 
of the frame, the border still functions as the threshold of the altarpiece, re- 
vealing its dual citizenship, owing allegiance to both the context and contents 
of the retable. The frame is thereby similar to its northern peers. Yet the round 





65 See Sadler, Stone, Flesh, Spirit, 130—134, illus. 57 and 59. 
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FIGURE 102 Retable of the Passion, detail of predella, polychromed and gilded wood, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, Dijon (Inv 2028), 16th c. 


arch in the central panel with its archivolts is also allied to the repertory of 
forms found in architecture, even though the architectural vocabulary would 
reflect a hybrid style typical of the late medieval period in Champagne. 


Exploiting the Frame: The Passion Retable by the Maitre de la Vue 
de Sainte-Gudule 


An exquisite gilded and polychromed wood altarpiece dedicated to the Passion 
was produced in Brussels c. 1490, and is now housed in the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs in Paris (Fig. 108).95 The polyptych, which is named after the painter 
of the wings, the Maitre de la Vue de Sainte-Gudule, displays one of the most 
elegant treatments of the story of the Passion. Part of its grace is engendered 
by the unusual treatment of the frame in which the customary baldachins sus- 
pended from the border are now pierced and inhabited by small scenes that 





66 The retable whose wings are attributed to the Maitre de la Vue de Sainte-Gudule is Inv. PE 
156 and its carved portions are made out of oak. The painted scenes are oil on panel. The 
painter is named for an altarpiece in the Louvre c. 1470 featuring the life of Ste.-Gudule. 
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FIGURE 103 Retable of the Passion, limestone, c. 1522, Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 


flesh out the main subjects of the retable (Fig. 109). Thus the Way to Calvary 
features a miniature scene of the Annunciation to the left, and a Nativity to the 
right. The two diminutive scenes in this attic story are joined by an ogee arch 
filled with tracery motifs and delicate foliage, tendrils of which also emerge 
from the lower edge of this story. The scale of these additional scenes makes 
the frame a major visual component of the carved panels, demanding the 
viewers’ attention and admiration. 

The wings of the altarpiece represent Christ before Pontius Pilate on the 
left, and the Resurrection on the right (Fig. 108). Above, flanking the inverted 
T portion of the central panel are two angels, each holding the instruments of 
the Passion.®’ The carved panels consist of the Way to Calvary on the left, the 
Crucifixion in the center, and the Deposition on the right (Figs. 15 and 109- 
111). Here, we encounter a new type of figure, one that is tall and graceful, and 





67 The back wings of the retable are also painted, though they are not on view in the museum. 
Representations of Saints Catherine, Barbara, and Piatus are found on the recto of the retable. 
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FIGURE 104 Retable of the Passion, left panel of triptych, limestone, c. 1522, Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, Paris. 


lavished in drapery and exotic headgear. Gestures and expressions are care- 
fully hewn throughout the narrative. For example, there are two grimacing sol- 
diers that flank Christ carrying the cross, and an emotional rendering of Mary 
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FIGURE 105 Retable of the Passion, Crucifixion, limestone, c. 1522, Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, Paris. 


Magdalene in the Deposition: she falls to her knees and buries her face in what 
looks to be a measure of Christ’s shroud (Fig. 111). The Magdalene also covers 
her face with a white cloth in the scene of the Crucifixion, while helping sup- 
port the fainting Virgin with her other hand. 

The frame offers ample space for the drama that occurs within. Rib vaults 
crown all three panels and the ribs of the vaults merge with the attic story 
in the front plane of the retable. The second story rests on decorative colon- 
nettes on high bases that are independent and slightly in front of the scenes 
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FIGURE 106 Retable of the Passion, right panel of triptych, limestone, c. 1522, Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 


they bracket. The three Passion scenes are staged on tilted floors, but the fig- 
ures hover close to the front plane, not receding as far into the background as 
other examples we have examined. The entire background is gold so there is 
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FIGURE 107 Retable of the Passion, detail of frame, limestone, c. 1522, Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, Paris. 


no attempt to conjure, in either paint or relief, an architectural or landscape 
setting. The choice of a celestial context for the narrative enhances the effect 
of preciousness of this altarpiece, as do the flamboyant balconies that crown 
the reliefs. 

The balcony story follows a chronological sequence beginning with the 
Annunciation and Nativity above the Way to Calvary (Fig. 109). A protracted 
Adoration of the Magi fills the upper story of the Crucifixion, with Mary, the 
Christ child, and an adoring magus in the center (Fig. 110). The Presentation in 
the Temple and the Flight into Egypt surmount the Deposition (Fig. 111). These 
miniature scenes from the Infancy of Christ form a counterpoint to the drama 
that is unleashed below. The writhing thieves on their respective crosses cre- 
ate a striking contrast to the stoic figure of Christ in the middle (Fig. 110). The 
swooning Virgin below collapses in a sea of gold drapery over her blue tunic. 
It is only by identifying her garb in the scene of the Deposition that one rec- 
ognizes the staggering figure of the Virgin being upheld by John the Evangelist 
(Fig. 111). The opening of the shutters that would have revealed this altarpiece 
on Sunday and special feast days in the church would have certainly inspired 
both reverence and veneration in the beholder. 

This chapter has explored the manner in which the frames of the late me- 
dieval altarpiece affected the stories represented within their perimeters. Not 
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Maitre de Sainte-Gudule, Passion Retable, polychromed and gilded wood, Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris (Inv. PE 156), c. 1470. 
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FIGURE 109 Maitre de Sainte-Gudule, Passion Retable, polychromed and gilded wood, left 
panel of triptych, Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris (Inv. PE 156), c. 1470. 


content to be a silent partner to the narratives recounted inside its boundaries, 
the frame enhanced, if not upstaged, the story of the Passion. The elaborate 
treatment of the micro-architecture laced with flamboyant tracery, or rendered 
in the style of the Italian Renaissance, engendered a species of objects that de- 
fied the binary division of inside and outside. We have further seen the way 
in which the frame acquired the agency to “ensnare” the viewer into the web 
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FIGURE 110 Maitre de Sainte-Gudule, Passion Retable, polychromed and gilded wood, 
Crucifixion, Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris (Inv. PE 156), c. 1470. 


woven by the frame’s intricate architectural border. By reiterating the archi- 
tectural vocabulary of the late Gothic church, the frame reinforced the locus 
of the altarpiece, and its role in retelling the sacrifice of Christ commemorated 
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FIGURE 111 Maître de Sainte-Gudule, Passion Retable, polychromed and gilded wood, the right 
panel of triptych, Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris (Inv. PE 156), c. 1470. 


on the altar in the Eucharist. Thus the frame constitutes a crucial component 
of the late medieval altarpiece, for it presents the representation of what was 
the very basis of the Christian faith; the Eucharist, in turn, both frames the 
retable, and is framed by it. 


Epilogue: The Late Medieval Altarpiece as 
House of Memory 


This study has examined the late medieval retable from a number of differ- 
ent vantage points and painted it as a multivalent object of devotion. Whether 
considering the small scale of the figures that engender a profound effect, or 
comparing the worshiper’s immersion in the representation to that of a child’s 
projection into a dollhouse, the altarpiece has surfaced as a powerful vehicle 
for the contemplation of the life and death of Christ. It has been suggested that 
the artists and patrons of these retables recognized the power of rhetorical 
strategies, as well as the aesthetic dimension in their creation of these works 
of art. We have also observed the indivisibility of the altarpiece and its context: 
the altar and church. Below, we will consider further how the altarpiece re- 
flected this milieu and functioned to foster memory. 

One of the main purposes of the late medieval retable was to arrest the eye 
of the worshiper, and focus his or her attention on the altar where the princi- 
pal rite of the Church transpired.! The physical appeal of the altarpiece was 
its ability to present dogma in an accessible narrative form, a true blending of 
the sacred and the quotidian life. Skubiszewski characterizes the personality 
of these Flemish retables as a blend of the analytical descriptive powers of Jan 
van Eyck and the synthetic vision of Rogier van der Weyden.? The plethora 
of realistic details that are synonymous with the Flemish altarpieces we have 
examined, renders these works both approachable and aspirational, offering 
a glimpse of the celestial Jerusalem obtained through the sacrifice of Christ 
in the center of the polyptychs. The ecclesiastical architectural framework of 
the retables further reinforces the idea that salvation is achieved under the 
auspices of the church in which the altarpiece resides. 

The altar was also the locus of liturgical drama from its genesis in the tenth 
century to its expansion into later forms of medieval drama such as the mys- 
tery and morality plays; these later theatrical performances migrated into the 
city at large, though processions from these plays often led back to the church, 





1 Piotr Skubiszewski, “Le retable sculpté: Entre le dogme et l'univers humain: Le retable 
d'Issenheim et la sculpture au nord des Alpes à la fin du moyen age,” Actes du Colloque de 
Colmar (2—3 novembre 1987) (Colmar: Musée d'Interlinden, 1989): 12-47, esp. 14. 

2 Skubiszewski, "Le retable sculpté,” 26-27. 
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the celestial Jerusalem on earth.? Within the church, the altar was primarily 
associated with the Resurrection: not only did the eastern orientation identify 
the altar with the sunrise, but also it was inherently holy because of its associa- 
tion with salvation.* One of the altar’s earliest roles was to conceal the cross 
that symbolized Christ’s body during Passion week; the elevation of the same 
cross on Easter Sunday symbolized the Resurrection.’ Holly Johnson has noted 
that late medieval preachers invited the audience to enter into the events of 
the Passion as participants. Both the preacher and the retable were in the busi- 
ness of fashioning the devotion of the worshipers, forging an intimate bond 
between the viewers and the suffering of Christ during the Passion.® 

It is instructive to consider medieval performance as an analogue to the 
carved retables; not only do they share space in the church, but the two medi- 
ums also intersect in their respective approaches to the Passion of Christ and 
the Compassio of the Virgin. One of the most striking parallels between the re- 
tables and medieval drama is that they both sought to not merely represent the 
events of the Passion, but to have them relived." Even in the earliest liturgical 
drama, which is thought to be the transformation of the historical trope of the 
Quem quaeritis into the Visitatio sepulchri, the Holy Women arrive at the altar 
that is identified as the sepulcher of the Lord.? In the later Middle Ages, the 
sepulcher became a separate structure and could be positioned in the west end 
of the nave, however, the altar retained both its aura and symbolic function in 





3 See Sadler, Stone, Flesh, Spirit, 14—19, 42—43, 111-123, 129; see also Dunbar H. Ogden, “The Use 
of Architectural Space in Medieval Music-Drama,” Comparative Drama 8/1 (1974): 63-76; 
John Wesley Harris, Medieval Theatre in Context: An Introduction (London and New York: 
Routledge, 1992), 36-46; and Wickham, The Medieval Theatre, 55-95. 

4 Harris, Medieval Theatre, 38-39. This association of the altar with Resurrection would have 
been reinforced by the Easter liturgy. See Sadler, Stone, Flesh, Spirit, 114—115. 

5 The altar was supplanted by permanent or temporary sepulchers in the east end of the 
church, particularly in England and Germany. See Harris, Medieval Theatre, 37—39; Sadler, 
Stone, Flesh, Spirit, 12-118. 

6 Holly Johnson, “Fashioning Devotion: The Art of Good Friday Preaching in Chaucerian 
England,” in Speculum sermonis: Interdisciplinary Reflections on the Medieval Sermon, ed. 
Georgiana Donavin, Cary J. Nederman, and Richard J. Utz (Turnhout: Brepols, 2004), 315-334, 
esp. 325. 

7 Henri Rey-Flaud, “Le théátre du Moyen Age ne cherche plus alors à figurer l'événement, 
mais à le faire véritablement revivre; in Pour une dramaturgie du Moyen Age (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1980), 18. 

8 The subject of this liturgical enactment and its evolution in the medieval period is far beyond 
the scope of this book. For a pithy summary of the issues surrounding the Quem quaeritis, see 
Sadler, Stone, Flesh, Spirit, 1619, 65. 
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liturgical drama.? Throughout Europe, on Sunday the priest and other ranking 
ecclesiastics would advance to the altar where the Introit was to be sung. This 
repetitive ceremony that allied the priest with Christ culminated in the Gospel 
being placed on the altar, and the altar was censed.!? 

The word of the Lord was amplified, as it were, by the preacher's sermon, 
which in turn was reinforced by the chanting of hymns at the altar during the 
celebration of the Mass. This superimposition of events that reinforced the sig- 
nificance of Christ's sacrifice conspired with the representation on the retable 
to create or establish the subject matter, not merely to express it. Performative 
rituals that accompanied the Passion of Christ presented on the carved re- 
table constitute sacramenta.” The celebration of the Mass had the power to 
re-actualize the event in sacred time and sacred space: the combined effect of 
the incense, chanting, the presence of the chalice and paten, and the actions of 
the priest, forged community among the worshipers.'? And this communion was 
contagious. Clifford Flanigan invokes the notion of “flow,” that merging of action 
and being that involves the total involvement of the worshipers in the perfor- 
mance of ritual. The depiction of the Passion of Christ on the altarpiece was 
the frame for this immersion in the meaning of the ritual enacted at the altar. 

It is the priest who, in performing the sacrament of the Eucharist, animates 
this sensory transaction between the worshiper and the altarpiece. Although 
some scholars have dismissed the idea of the role of the retable as background 
music for the elevation of the Host, it cannot be denied that the Passion of 
Christ would have reinforced the meaning of the symbolic ritual performed 
at the altar.!4 Indeed, the sacramental gaze of the worshiper would begin by 





9 Harris, Medieval Theatre, 37—46; Wickham, The Medieval Theatre, 38—40. The altar played 
a starring role in other liturgical performances, such as the drama of the prophets, saints, 
and martyrs. 

10 C. Clifford Flanigan, "The Moving Subject: Medieval Liturgical Processions in Semiotic 
and Cultural Perspective,” in Moving Subjects: Processional Performance in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, ed. Kathleen Ashley and Wim Hiisken (Amsterdam and Atlanta: 
Rodopi, 2001), 35-51, esp. 42. 

11 Ibid., 38-39. 

12 Ibid., 44-45, nn. 13-14. Here Flanigan is drawing on the ideas of Mircea Eliade and Victor 
Turner concerning the ritual process and its ability to produce a transformative effect. 

13 Ibid., 45, n. 15 citing Victor Turner, “Frame, Flow and Reflection: Ritual and Drama as 
Public Liminality" in Performance in Postmodern Culture, ed. Michel Benamou and 
Charles Caramello (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1977), 33-55. 

14 Henk Van Os, Sienese Altarpieces, 31. See also Binski, "The English Parish Church," esp. 
5-6. See Williamson, “Altarpieces,” 352—354 for a tally of art historians who champion the 
"backdrop" theory, such as Van Os, Lane, and Baxandall. 
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excavating the layers of meaning embedded in the narrative of Christ’s death 
and Resurrection represented on the retable, superimposed by the multisen- 
sory event of the Eucharist. But this staging of the ritual fostered something 
more in the worshiper, and that is memory itself. The authors of the ancient 
treatises on memory, such as Cicero and Quintilian, advocated storing ob- 
jects to be recalled in the chambers of a house that one could then visualize. 
Though Cicero and his medieval adherents, such as Geoffrey of Vinsauf and 
Thomas Bradwardine, may not have chosen a late medieval altarpiece as the 
most auspicious aide-memoire, preferring perhaps the rooms of a dollhouse, 
the altarpiece was striking, and certainly offered footholds to which the mind 
could return. Indeed, the Mass itself was an exercise in remembering how 
Christ had suffered for humankind's salvation: the Host, chalice, and paten 
were mnemonic devices that conjured the Passion. 

The late medieval altarpiece stood at the juncture of time and memory and 
helped the worshiper navigate the territory of the then and now. Memory, 
triggered by the action of the priest, enlarged the stories deployed on the re- 
table, for attention itself behaves as a magnifying glass.” The elevation of the 
Host conflated power and meaning, mediation and presentation, and ulti- 
mately initiated the worshiper into the microcosm of the altarpiece and the 
macrocosm of salvation.!* 

The presence of donors on an altarpiece, as seen for example in the 
Passion retable from Ternant, or that of Vignory, signaled the patrons' sta- 
tus as witnesses to the divine (Figs. 7 and 41). They were there to see and be 
seen.!9 Like the visions and stigmata attributed to Beguine nuns, these divine 
manifestations required an audience to be efficacious.?? This reciprocity was 
true of medieval drama as the performers touched the spectators, and the 
spectators touched the performers.”! Not only were the five senses enlisted 





15 See Carruthers, The Book of Memory, 16-45, 138-139, 148, 271, and 278; see also Yates, 
The Art of Memory, 82-104. Gertsman (Worlds Within, 149-177) similarly invokes the 
mnemonic function of the Shrine Madonna. 

16 Mitchell (On Becoming Human, 98-100) comments on the effect of scale on the passage of 
time: time slows down in the presence of the small, creating a sense of reverie; the more 
compressed the scale model, the more compressed the temporal experience. 

17 Bachelard, The Poetics of Space, 158. 

18 — Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key: A Study in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and 
Art (Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University Press, 3rd. ed., 1979), 161-162. 

19 Harbison, “Visions,” 95-116; this author considers Northern painted altarpieces as visions 
of their respective donors. See above, Chapter 5, pp. 189-192. 

20 . Muessig, “Performance of the Passion,” esp. 133-135. 

21 . Ehrstine, “Passion Spectatorship,” 306. 
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in the reception of a staged ritual, but there was also a physical component: 
late medieval devotion was embodied.?^ The materiality of the carved re- 
tables created a presence on the altar, one that was also perceived sensually 
and corporeally. The Passion altarpiece framed the celebration of the sacra- 
ments. And the donors focused the worshipers’ attention on the sacred his- 
tory revealed to them through prayer.?? 

This collaboration between the different aspects of the church from the 
altar, to the architectural space, to the liturgy, to the sermons, created what 
Miriam Gill called an "internal text" that channeled the worshiper's reception 
of the retable. Gill defines this internal text as "an interpretative apparatus 
learned from such sources and associations, but held and made present in the 
mind of the viewer.?^ What made this text so compelling, I would suggest, 
was the use of an architectural mnemonic in the disposition of scenes that 
comprised the representations on the altarpiece.?? As several scholars have 
demonstrated, the creation of an architectonic framework for the placement 
of vivid images was very effective for stimulating recall of those images.?9 The 
Passion of Christ as represented on a retable relegated it to the past, yet the 
elevation of the Host and the words of the priest propelled it into the present. 
The action of memory triggered by the late Gothic frame's division of the re- 
table into distinct vignettes made each step of Christ's journey as palpable as a 
wax impression on the mind and heart of the worshiper. 

Gill has demonstrated that there was a general interaction between space, 
image, and meaning. For example, the position of Last Judgment paintings in 
English parish churches above the chancel arch focused the worshiper on the 
altar: itis from the east that Christ will return to judge the world. The presence 
of the Last Judgment in the chancel would prompt each individual to contem- 
plate his own actions in anticipation of future judgment.^" Again, the image 
of the end of time frames the liturgy of the Mass in a manner similar to that 
played by the representation on the altarpiece. In both instances, the senses 





22 See above, Chapter 3, pp. 89-94. 

23 Harbison, “Visions,” 96; “The donor is having a vision of the Crucifixion, is visualizing it in 
the course of his or her pious meditations.” See also Schleif, "Medieval Memorials,” 83-89. 

24 . Miriam Gill, “Reading Images: Church Murals and Collaboration Between Media in 
Medieval England,” in Collaboration in the Arts from the Middle Ages to the Present, ed. 
Silvia Bigliazzi and Sharon Wood (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 17-32, esp. 23. See also 
Gertsman, Worlds Within, 9-120. 

25 Carruthers, Book of Memory, 71—79; also, see above Chapter 4, pp. 117-127. 

26 See, for example, Peter Parshall, “The Art of Memory and the Passion,” Art Bulletin 81/3 
(1999): 456-472 and Gertsman, Worlds Within, 152—168. 

27 Gill, “Reading Images,” 23-24. 
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stimulate a lifetime of stored memories that are triggered by the Eucharist. 
As Laugerud states, “The Sacrifice of the Mass—the Eucharistic celebration— 
is a continuing recollection, anamnesis, of Christ’s redemptive Sacrifice for 
Mankind. This is not a mere reminder of a past event, but a recollection of the 
deepest kind of truth made real and effectively present.’2® 

Gabrielle Spiegel contrasts liturgical and historical time; the former re- 
vivifies the past, fusing past and present into a single collective entity.?? 
Memory, in a sense, becomes an alternative language to history, in that it is 
a self-referential activity. But memory has the capacity to reincarnate, resur- 
rect, and recycle what is past.?? Saint Thomas Aquinas asserts the central- 
ity of vision in the process of memory when he states that to see (visio) is 
a metaphor for understanding and knowledge.*! Just as the liturgy had the 
ability to trigger the memory of the Passion of Christ, the representation of 
Christ's death and Resurrection could inspire the recollection and recitation 
of devotional texts.?? This symbiotic relationship of all the media, or col- 
laboration of the activities and images localized around the altar, resulted 
in a very nuanced didactic strategy on the part of the late medieval Church.?? 
What I have tried to suggest in this study is what a vital role the carved re- 
tables played in this polyphony of meaning, and in the practice of devotion 
in the later Middle Ages. 





28 Henning Laugerud, "Memory: The Sensory Materiality of Belief and Understanding in 
Late Medieval Europe,” in Jorgensen, Laugerud, and Skinnebach, The Saturated Sensorium: 
Principles of Perception and Mediation in the Middle Ages, 247—272, esp. 261. 

29 Gabrielle M. Spiegel, "Memory and History: Liturgical Time and Historical Time,” History 
and Theory 42/2 (2002): 149162, esp. 152. 

30 Spiegel, “Memory,” 162. 

31 . Laugerud, “The Sensory Materiality,” 259, n. 53. 

32 Gill, "Reading Images,” 28. 

33 Ibid., 29-31. 
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